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PREFACE. 


This  small  and  unpretending  volume  has  been  prepared 
for  the  press  with  great  care,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found 
both  instructive  and  amusing  to  young  persons  of  either  sex, 
and  a  convenient  manual  for  the  occasional  reference  of  their 
preceptors.  In  arranging  the  Work  in  its  present  form,  the 
Author  has  been  actuated  by  a  conviction  that  it  was  required, 
and  would  prove  useful.  This  opinion  has  been  much 
strengthened  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  expe¬ 
rienced  tutors  and  governesses,  who  have  assured  him  that 
such  a  compilation  would,  in  some  cases,  form  a  most  judi¬ 
cious  present  for  their  pupils,  and  in  others  subserve  their 
own  convenience,  when  solicited  by  young  people,  as  fre¬ 
quently  happened,  to  afford  information  on  the  various  points 
of  ecclesiastical  and  political  knowledge  of  which  it  treats. 
This  knowledge  lies  scattered  in  a  multiplicity  of  publica¬ 
tions  ;  some  of  an  ephemeral  character,  as  newspapers  and 
the  minor  periodicals;  and  others  too  expensive  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  possessed, — as  Mr.  Brady’s  Clavis  Calendaria  *  and  Mr. 
Hone’s  Every-Day  Book ,  f  which  latter  are,  in  fact,  the  only 
two  works  which  treat  consecutively  on  the  subject  at  all, 
unless  Mr.  Nelson’s  Fusts  and  Festivals  be  added  to  the 
number,  which,  however,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  religious 
observances. 

Of  tire  above,  and  all  other  accessible  sources  (except  Mr. 
Hone’s  modern  and  very  interesting  Every-Day  Book ,  the 

*  1814,  2  vols.  8vo.,  11.  5s.  boards. 

t  1826  and  1827,  2  vols.  8vo,  11.  8s.  boards. 
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copyright  of  which,  as  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  rest,  is 
still  property),  the  Author  has  availed  himself  freely,  but  he 
trusts  fairly ;  and  he  believes  that  the  result  will  be  found  to 
be  a  production  essentially  different  from  any  yet  extant;  in 
proof  of  which  he  refers  with  confidence  to  the  several  heads 
of  Twelfth-Day— The  Terms — King  Charles's  Martyrdom 
— May-Day — Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday — The  Fire  of 
Londo?? — Christmas  Day,  &c.  &c,,  the  details  given  under 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  render  as  diversified  and  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  extent  of  his  design  would  permit.  Throughout  the 
work,  it  will  be  discovered,  he  has  been  anxious  to  furnish  ade¬ 
quate  authority  for  whatever  is  advanced  ;  and  that  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  he  has  afforded  explanations  of  even  such  words*  as 
seemed  to  require  elucidation  in  a  manual  intended  to  be  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  youthful  mind.  In  treating  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ,  and  other  days  appropriated  by 
the  Church  of  England  to  religious  commemoration,  he  has 
carefully  supplied  such  references  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
may  induce  the  young  reader  to  seek  further  knowledge  from 
the  Fountain  of  Truth. 

In  arranging  his  materials  in  a  catechetical  form,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  the  Author  designed  that  the  answers  should  be 
learned  by  rote.  The  form  of  Question  and  Answer  appears 
to  be  a  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  at  once  simple  and 
direct;  and  hence  it  is  employed.  In  adopting  this  method, 
his  grand  object  has  been  to  supply  satisfactory  answers  to 
such  leading  questions  as  were  likely  to  be  proposed  by  the 
youthful  inquirer. 

H.  F.M. 

Refer  to  Index  for  such  words  as  Evangelist,  Apostle, 
Gospel,  Sanhedrim,  &c. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CALENDAR 


Ctrctumtston. 

(ls£  January,  or  New  Year's  Day.) 

Q.  On  what  day  is  the  first  festival  in  the 
year  observed  by  the  church  of  England  ? 

A.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  or  New 
Year’s  Day,  which  is  set  apart  as  a  festival,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Circumcision  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who,  on  the  eighth  day  after 
his  nativity,  received  the  name  of  Jesus,*  on 
submitting  to  that  rite  for  which  has  since  been 
substituted  the  sacrament  of  baptism.J 

*  According  to  the  directions  of  the  angel,  previous  to 
•our  Saviour’s  birth:  see  Luke  i.  31  ;  Matthew  i.  21. 

t  Circumcision  was  a  Jewish  rite,  by  which  the  circum¬ 
cised  infant  became  bound  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  in 
the  same  manner  as,  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism ,  empha¬ 
tically  styled  by  St.  Paul  the  circumcision  of  Christ  (Epis. 
Coll.  ii.  11  and  12),  the  children  of  Christian  parents  are 
made  members  of  the  Christian  church,  and  obliged  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  law  of  the  gospel  institution. 
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Q.  When  was  the  festival  of  the  Circumcision 
first  instituted  ? 

A.  The  title  of  Circumcision,  as  applicable 
to  this  festival,  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
period  than  A.  D.  1090 :  nor  was  it  generally 
observed  as  such  by  the  members  of  our 
church,  until  the  year  1550,  when  it  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  liturgy. 

Q.  In  what  manner  was  the  first  of  January 
observed  by  the  ancients  ? 

A.  It  was  kept  as  a  high  festival  by  the 
Heathens,  who  offered  sacrifices  on  that  day  to 
Janus.*  In  such  veneration  was  it  held  by  the 
Roman  people  in  particular,  that,  although 
their  festivities  were  marked  by  excesses  of 
every  description,  not  only  were  the  most 
deadly  animosities  suspended,  but  enemies, 
however  inveterate,  mutually  refrained  on  this 
day  from  even  passing  a  reflection  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  or  conduct  of  each  other.  It  was  also 

*  Janus  was  one  of  the  Heathen  divinities,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  by  them  to  preside  over  the  gates  of  heaven.  From 
this  circumstance,  every  door  among  the  Romans  had  the 
name  of  Junua;  and  January,  the  first  month  in  the  year, 
is  thought  by  some  authors  to  have  been  so  denominated  as 
indicative  of  its  being  a  door ,  or  opening,  to  a  new  era. 
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the  chosen  period  at  which  every  work  of  art, 
of  science,  or  of  labour,  was  commenced,. 
The  primitive  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  de¬ 
sirous  of  evincing  their  aversion  to  every  thing 
connected  with  heathen  superstition,  observed 
the  first  of  January  as  a  solemn  fast ,  and  it 
continued  to  be  so  noticed  until  A.  D.  487. 
The  Greeks  celebrated,  with  festivities  of 
every  description,  the  completion  of  the  sun’s 
annual  course ;  and  the  Romans  maintained 
the  same  custom,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
their  empire,  until  its  final  overthrow.  The 
Britons  naturally  followed  the  example  of  the 
Romans. 

Q.  Was  not  the  interchange  of  presents 
formerly  usual  on  this  day  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  the  custom  is  still  not  wholly 
discontinued,  as  a  mark  of  affectionate  atten¬ 
tion  towards  children  and  among  friends. 

Q.  Is  the  custom  of  exchanging  New  Year’s 
Gifts  of  ancient  date  ? 

A.  It  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  Romans, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  interchanging  pre¬ 
sents,  under  the  name  of  strencE ,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  annual  solemnities.  In 
the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  empire,  small 
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gifts  (as  honey,  figs,  dates,  &c.)  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  clients*  to  those  senators  under 
whose  protection  they  were  placed.  The  value 
of  such  presents  gradually  .  increased  ;  and, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  republic,  the  people 
flocked  together  in  immense  numbers,  bearing 
gifts  to  their  emperors  ;  and  even  the  senate  of 
Rome  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  the  strena  to 
Augustus  Caesar,  by  whom  they  were  gra¬ 
ciously  accepted. 

Q.  Was  the  same  custom  prevalent  among 
our  own  ancestors  ? 

A.  Our  forefathers  seem  to  have  acquired 
the  custom  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Romans  in  Britain ;  and 
to  such  an  extent  was  the  practice  afterwards 
carried  in  this  country,  that  the  favour  of 
magistrates,  and  even  of  judges,  was  corruptly 

*  When  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  city  and  republic 
of  Rome,  found  his  city  well  filled  with  inhabitants,  he 
divided  the  people  according  to  their  quality ;  giving  the 
better  sort  the  title  of  Palricii  (or  Patricians),  and  the  rest 
that  of  Plebeii  (or  Plebeians). 

To  bind  the  two  classes  more  firmly  together,  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Patricians  some  of  the  Plebeians  to  protect 
and  countenance,  the  former  being  called  patroni  (or  pa¬ 
trons),  and  the  latter  clientes  (or  clients).  See  Kennett's. 
Rome ,  or.  Dr.  Adam’s  Ro?nan  Antiquities. 
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purchased,  by  the  presentation  of  valuable  gifts 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  such  gifts  by  judges,  however,  was 
prohibited  in  the  year  1290,  when  four  of  the 
judges,  with  the  whole  of  their  clerks,  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  fined, 
for  bribery  and  injustice.  Under  the  title  of 
tokens ,  these  annual  offerings  continued  to  be 
received  by  the  monarchs  and  nobles  of  this 
country,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  II.; 
and  it  is  on  record  that  the  venerable  Bisnop 
Latimer,  on  presenting  the  New  Testament  as 
a  token  to  King  .Henry  VIII.,  once  ventured, 
by  means  of  a  Latin  inscription  *  on  the  cover, 
to  reprove  his  royal  master  for  those  vices  with 
which  he  was  so  notoriously  tainted.  From 
Nichols’s  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth , 
we  learn,  that  the  wardrobe  and  jewellery  of 
that  princess  were  principally  supported  by  new- 
year’s  gifts,  which,  according  to  her  method  of 
managing  them,  might  be  truly  styled  annual 
contributions,  or  rather  a  yearly  tax  levied 
on  her  wealthier  subjects.  In  that  work  are 
printed,  from  the  original  rolls  in  vellum, 
some  very  copious  lists  of  new-year’s  gifts, 

*  “  -Fornicatoreset  adulteros  judicavit  Domimas/* 
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annually  presented  by  her  courtiers  to  this 
popular  sovereign ;  with  the  returns  made  in 
plate  and  other  articles  by  her  Majesty,  from 
which  it  may  be  observed,  that  she  always 
took  sufficient  care  that  the  balance  should  be 
in  her  own  favour  ;  hence,  as  the  custom  was 
found  to  be  lucrative,  and  had  indeed  been 
practised  with  success  by  her  predecessors  on 
the  throne,  it  was  encouraged  and  rendered 
fashionable  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  this 
kingdom.  In  the  country,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  extensive  households  of  the 
nobility,  this  interchange  was  conducted  on  the 
pure  basis  of  reciprocal  kindness  and  good¬ 
will,  and  without  any  view  of  securing  patron¬ 
age  or  support ;  it  was,  indeed,  frequently  the 
channel  through  which  charity  delighted  to 
exert  her  holy  influence ;  and,  though  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  heathen  world,  became  sanctified 
bv  Christian  virtues. 

“  In  the  second  yeere  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1560,”  says  Stowe,  the  antiquary,  “  her  silke- 
woman ,  Mistris  Mountague,  presented  her 
majestye  for  a  new  yere’s  gift,  a  paire  of  black 
knit  silk  stockings,  the  which,  after  a  few  days’ 
wearing,  pleasing  her  highnesse  so  well,  that 
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the  sent  for  Mistris  Mountague,  and  asked  her 
where  she  had  them,  and  if  she  could  help  her 
to  any  more  ;  who  answered,  saying,  ‘  I  made 
them  very  carefully  of  purpose  only  for  your 
majestye,  and  seeing  these  please  you  so  well, 
I  will  presently  set  more  in  hand/  ‘  Do  so 
(quoth  the  queene),  ‘  for  indeed  I  like  silk 
stockings  so  well ,  because  they  are  pleasant , 
fine ,  and  delicate ,  that  henceforth  I  will  wear 
no  more  cloth  stockings and  from  that  time, 
until  her  death,  the  queene  never  more  wore 
any  cloth  hose,  but  only  silke  stockings ; 
for  you  shall  understand  that  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  did  weare  onely  cloath  hose,  or  hose 
cut  out  of  ell-broade  taflfaty,  or  that  by  great 
chance  there  came  a  pair  of  Spanish  silk  stock¬ 
ings  from  Spain. 

“  King  Edward  the  Sixth  had  a  payre  of  long 
Spanish  silke  stockings ,  sent  him  for  a  great 
present .” 

An  anecdote  which  is  related  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Sir  Thomas  More,  may  also  be  adduced, 
as  corroborative  of  the  prevalence  of  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  illustrative  of  the  integrity  and  good- 
humour  of  the  unfortunate  chancellor  : — 

<f  A  Mrs.  Croaker  having  obtained  a  decree 
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in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against  Lord 
Arundel,  availed  herself  of  the  first  new-year’s 
day  after  her  success,  to  present  Sir  Thomas, 
then  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  pair  of  gloves, 
containing  forty  pounds  in  angels,  as  a  token 
of  her  gratitude.  But  Sir  Thomas,  though  he 
accepted  the  gloves,  as  an  offering  of  the 
heart,  returned  the  gold,  mildly  observing, 
( it  would  be  against  good  manners  to  forsake  a 
gentlewoman’s  new-year’s  gift,  and  I  therefore 
accept  your  gloves — their  lining  you  will  be 
pleased  otherwise  to  bestow.’  ” 

Presents  of  gloves  *  were  at  one  period  of 
our  history  so  frequent,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
term  glove-money,  found  in  ancient  records ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  custom  of  givingpms'f 

*  Gloves  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  long  after  that 
period  before  they  were  worn  by  any  but  the  higher  orders 
of  society.  Hence,  a  pair  of  gloves  was  anciently  a  present 
of  some  value. 

t  Pins  were  introduced  into  England  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Until  that  period  the  apparel  of  females  had  been 
fastened  by  means  of  small  wooden  skewers.  The  first  men¬ 
tion  of  pins  that  occurs  in  the  English  statute-book,  is  found 
in  the  statute  of  Richard  III.,  1485,  prohibiting  foreign  ma¬ 
nufactures  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  pins 
are  described  in  a  statute  of  the  34th  and  35th  of  Henry 
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as  new-year’s  gifts,  may  be  cited  as  the  origin 
of  the  term  pin-money ,  which  was  formerly  so 
frequent  in  marriage  settlements,  and  which, 
though  now  disused  in  legal  instruments,  is 
still  employed  colloquially,  as  signifying  a 
stipulated  sum  appropriated  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  wife. 


lEptpfiang. 

( January  6th,  or  Twelfth  Day.) 

“  Now,  now,  the  mirth  comes. 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 

Where  beane's  the  king  of  the  sport  here ; 

Besides,  we  must  know 
That  the  pea  also 

Must  revel  as  queen  of  the  court  here/' 

Herrick's  Hesperides. 

Q.  By  reference  to  an  almanac,  you  will 
find  that  the  next  festival  observed  by  the  re- 

VIII.,  and  the  labour  and  time  which  the  manufacture  of 
them  would  require,  that  they  were  then  a  new  invention  in 
this  country,  and  probably  but  lately  brought  from  France. 
However,  in  about  three  years’  time,  the  present  ingenious 
and  expeditious  manner  of  making  them  was  adopted.  One 
of  the  articles  of  the  statutes  of  the  ancient  pin-makers  of 
Paris  was,  that  no  master  should  open  more  than  one  shop 
for  the  sale  of  his  wares,  except  on  new-year’s  day,  and  the 
eve  thereof. 
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formed  church  is  the  Epiphany — on  what  day 
does  that  festival  fall  ? 

A.  On  the  sixth  day  of  January,  more  com¬ 
monly  called  Twelfth  Day. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Epi¬ 
phany  ? 

A.  It  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  of  very 
similar  sound  (« wpaveix,  Epiphaneia),  which 
signifies  in  English  an  appearance  or  mani¬ 
festation,  and  hence  it  is  very  appropriately 
applied  to  a  festival  held  in  commemoration 
of  the  “  Manifestation”  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  three  Magi ,  or  Wise  Men  of  the 
East* 

Q.  Hath  the  word  Epiphany  any  other  sig¬ 
nification  ? 

A.  It  is  used,  in  an  extended  sense,  to  signify 
Christ’s  appearance  in  the  world,  or  the  nati¬ 
vity  of  our  Saviour.  The  primitive  Christians 
celebrated  the  nativity  during  twelve  days,  the 
first  and  last  of  which  (in  imitation  of  a  custom 
of  the  Jews  in  their  feasts)  were  observed 
with  peculiar  solemnity,  and  called  the  greater 
and  lesser  Epiphany.  The  word  is  also  used 
as  expressive  of  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 

*  Refer  to  the  New  Testament,  Matt,  ii.,  v.  1  to  11. 
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nature  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
the  form  of  a  dove,  at  our  Lord’s  baptism,*  and 
of  his  miraculous  power  at  the  marriage  at 
Cana,  in  Galilee,  by  turning  water  into  wine.-f 

Q.  Why  is  the  sixth  of  January  called 
Twelfth  Day  ? 

A.  From  its  being  the  twelfth  day  after  that 
on  which  our  Saviour’s  nativity  is  celebrated. 
By  a  regulation  ordered  by  Alfred  the  Great 
with  relation  to  holidays, j  the  twelve  days 
after  Christmas  Day  were  made  festivals  ;  this 
wras  the  twelfth  or  last  of  them,  and  has  been 
distinguished  by  all  kinds  of  joviality  and  mer¬ 
riment,  from  that  early  period  to  the  present 
time. 

Q.  One  of  the  chief  amusements  of  this  day, 
or  rather  eve,  has  been  the  providing  of  what 
is  called  twelfth-cake,  and  the  choosing  of 
king  and  queen. — Whence  is  this  custom  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived? 

A.  Some  authors  suppose  it  to  be  allusive  to 
the  offerings  made  by  the  Wise  Men,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  idea  which  seems  to  have  been 


*  Matt,  iii.,  v.  16  and  17. 
f  John  ii.,  v.  1  to  11 . 

X  Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History. 
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generally  prevalent  that  the  eastern  magi  were 
kings.*  Hence,  this  festival  is  still  called  by 
the  French  la  F6te  des  Rots,  and  by  many 
old  writers  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings „ 
Other  authorities, f  however,  argue  strenu¬ 
ously  for  a  more  classical  origin,  and  derive 
the  practice  from  a  custom  that  existed  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  on  the 
festival  days  of  Saturn  (the  saturnalia  of  the 
Romans),  about  this  season  of  the  year,  drew 
lots  with  beans  for  kings,  and  like  kings  ex¬ 
ercised  their  temporary  authority.  This  ac¬ 
count  seems  strongly  supported  by  the  fact 
that,  in  our  universities,  where  the  custom  of 
drawing  king  and  queen  was  formerly  com¬ 
mon,  the  lots  were  decided  by  beans  found  in 
the  divided  cake.  “  The  coincidence  of  the 
election  by  beans  having  been  common  to  both 
customs,”  says  Mr.  Fosbroke,  “leaves  scarcely 
the  possibility  of  doubt  that  our’s  is  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  heathen  practice  under  another 
name,  though  some  of  the  observances  of  this 
day  are,  unquestionably,  the  remains  of  druid- 
ical  and  other  superstitious  ceremonies.”  By  the 

*  Brady’s  Clavis  Calendaria. 

f  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities — Fosbroke’s  Encyc.  Antiq. 
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fortuitous  division  of  the  cake,  which  formerly 
contained  a  bean  or  piece  of  coin,  a  king  and 
queen  were  always  elected;  and  he  and  she  to 
whom  these  symbols  of  distinction  fell,  imme¬ 
diately  formed  their  court  and  ministers  from 
the  company  around,  and  maintained  their  state 
and  character  until  midnight.  Modern  times 
have  altered  the  kind  of  cake  originally  used, 
which  consisted  of  flour,  honey,  ginger,  and 
pepper,  to  one  chiefly  composed  of  plums,  and 
frosted  over  with  sugar  ;  and  instead  of  a  bean 
or  a  silver  penny  determining  the  lot,  the  more 
amusing  practice  of  picture  tickets  has  been 
adopted,  on  which  the  names  of  a  variety  of 
characters  are  written  (many  of  them  highly 
outre  and  ludicrous),  and  the  parts  appropriated 
to  the  several  individuals  of  the  company,  as 
they  may  happen  to  be  drawn.  The  practice 
of  drawing  by  beans  is  still  retained  in  some 
parts  of  England  ;  and  the  festive  observance 
of  this  day  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe,  with  the  variations  naturally  arising 
from  national  propensities  or  prejudices. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  public  ceremony  observed 
by  the  monarch  of  this  kingdom  on  Twelfth 
Day  ? 

c 
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A.  Yes:  the  king,  either  in  person  or  by 
his  chamberlain,  offers  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh,  at  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James's,  on  this  day.  The  ceremonies  anci¬ 
ently  observed  by  royalty  on  this  occasion,  are 
described  as  extremely  splendid  and  imposing. 
“  As  for  the  Twelfth  Day,”  says  the  “  Book 
of  Ceremonies  and  Services  at  Court,”  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  “  the  kinge  must  go 
crowned,  and  in  his  robes,  rialle,  kirtille, 
syrcot,  and  his  furred  hood  about  his  necke, 
and  his  mantelle  with  a  long  trayne,  and  his 
lasse  (cutlas)  before  him,  and  his  armyllis  upon 
his  armes,  of  gold  set  full  of  rich  stones ;  and 
no  temporalle  man  to  touch  it  byt  the  kinge 
himselfe  ;  and  the  sqyre  for  the  body  must 
bringe  it  to  the  kinge  in  a  faire  kerchiefe,  and 
the  kinge  must  put  it  on  himselve ;  and  he 
must  have  a  septur  in  his  right  hand,  the  ball 
with  the  crosse  in  his  lefte  hand,  and  the 
croivne  upon  his  hede;  and  he  must  offer  that 
day  gold ,  myrre,  and  sens  (frankincense).” — 
According  to  the  same  authority,  he  was  to  go 
the  same  day  to  matins,  with  the  cap  of  estate 
on  his  head,  instead  of  the  crown  ;  and  in  the 
like  manner  to  even-song,  having  on  his  kirtle 
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and  surcoat,  and  his  hood  laid  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  his  tippet  and  hood  being  clasped  toge¬ 
ther  before  his  breast  with  a  rich  jewel.  The 
voyde,  or  entertainment  at  night,  was  to  be  in 
the  hall,  and  “  as  for  the  waissaile ,  the  steward, 
the  trezourer,  and  the  controllere,  shall  come 
for  it  with,  staves  in  their  handes  ;  the  kinge’s 
sewer,  and  the  quene’s,  havinge  faire  towelles 
about  their  neckes,  and  dishes  in  their  handes, 
siche  as  the  kinge  and  quene  shall  eat  off.” 
The  ushers  were  then  to  come  into  the  cham¬ 
ber  with  a  pile  of  cups,  the  king’s  cups  and  the 
queen’s,  with  the  butlers  and  wine  to  the  cup¬ 
board.  A  squire  of  the  body  was  to  bear  the 
king’s  cup.  The  chapel  (i.  e.  the  choir  of  the 
chapel)  was  to  stand  at  the  side  of  the  hall,  and 
when  the  steward  came  in  at  the  hall-door  with 
the  wassail,  he  was  to  cry  thrice  “  wassail 
and  <(  then  anon  was  the  chapelle  to  answer  it 
with  a  good  song,”  & c.  This  sort  of  cere¬ 
monial  frequently  took  place  at  Westminster 
Hall,  when  the  king  kept  his  Christmas  in 
town.” 
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3bt.  Hunan. 

{January  8th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  next  day  noticed  in  the 
reformed  calendar  ? 

A.  The  8th  of  January,  against  which  is 
found  the  name  of  Lucian,  who  was  a  Romish 
saint,  and  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  rack  for 
having  recited  an  eulogy  on  the  Christian 
religion  before  the  Emperor  Maximinianus 
Galerius. 


Pougj)  jnonhag. 

(January  10  th,  1831.) 

Q.  What  is  the  next  day  marked  in  the 
calendar  ? 

A.  Plough  Monday ;  which  is  always  the 
first  Monday  after  the  Epiphany,  and  was  so 
named  by  our  ancestors  from  the  fact  that  a 
plough — the  most  important  instrument  of  hus¬ 
bandry — was  formerly  drawn  about  in  proces¬ 
sion  on  this  day,  as  indicating  a  return  of  the 
period  for  renewing  rural  labours  after  the 
festivities  of  Christmas,  which  generally  lasted 
among  all  ranks  until  after  Twelfth  Day.  The 
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most  common  mode  of  celebrating  this  day  was 
by  dragging  a  plough  from  door  to  door,  soli¬ 
citing  plough-money ,  in  consideration  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  season  :  which,  in  the  north 
of  England  in  particular,  too  frequently  pre¬ 
vented  its  application  to  a  more  legitimate  use. 
The  custom  is  not  yet  wholly  obsolete  ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  England  Plough  Monday  is  still 
celebrated  with  merriment  and  feasting  as  a 
sort  of  farewell  holiday. 


f^tlarp  £Term 

(, January  11  th,  1831.) 

THE  TERMS. 

Q.  The  four  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  the 
courts  of  law  open,  are  denominated  Terms . 
Tell  me  generally  at  what  period  each  of  the 
four  terms  commences  and  concludes. 

A.  By  the  sixth  section  of  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  very  recently  passed  (1  Gul.  IV.  chap. 
70),  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  more  effectual 
Administration  of  Justice  in  England  and 
Wales,”  it  is  provided,  that — 
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“  In  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1831,  and  afterwards ,  Hilary 
Terra  shall  begin  on  the  eleventh,  and  end  on  the  thirty-first , 
day  of  January ;  that  Easter  Term  shall  begin  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  April ,  and  end  on  the  eighth  day  of  May ;  that  Tri¬ 
nity  Term  shall  begin  on  the  twenty -second  day  of  May, 
and  end  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June ;  and  that  Michaelmas 
Term  shall  begin  on  the  second,  and  end  on  the  twenty-fifth , 
day  of  November.” 

A  proviso,  however,  follows,  to  prevent  the 
fixing  imperatively  when  Easter  Term  shall 
end,  or  Trinity  Term  begin  and  end.  It  is  to 
the  following  effect: — 

“  Provided  that  if  the  whole,  or  any  number  of  the  days 
intervening  between  the  Thursday  before  and  the  Wednes¬ 
day  next  after  Easter  Day  shall  fall  within  Easter  Term,  the 
said  term  shall  in  such  case  be  prolonged  and  continue  for 
such  number  of  days  of  business  as  shall  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  the  intervening  days  before  mentioned  (exclusive 
of  Easter  Day)  ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
Trinity  Term  shall  in  such  case  be  postponed ,  and  its  con¬ 
tinuance  prolonged  for  an  equal  number  of  days  of  bu¬ 
siness.” 

As,  in  1831,  Easter  falls  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  the  Terms  for  that  year  are  not  affected 
by  the  proviso  quoted.  The  total  number  of 
days  comprehended  in  the  four  terms  is  rather 
less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  year. 

Q.  To  what  causes  are  the  remaining  vaca¬ 
tions  supposed  to  be  assigned  ? 
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A.  The  winter  vacation  was  ordained  for 
the  celebration  and  festivities  of  Advent  and 
Christmas  ;  the  spring  vacation  for  those  of 
Lent  and  Easter  ;  the  third  vacation  for  those 
of  Pentecost ;  while  the  fourth ,  or  long  vaca¬ 
tion ,  as  it  is  called,  which  extends  from  the  end 
of  June  to  the  beginning  of  November,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  derive  its  origin  and  protracted  dura¬ 
tion  from  the  approaching  harvest  and  other 
agricultural  considerations. 

Q.  You  are  probably  aware  that  terms  are 
kept  in  the  English  Universities,  as  well  as  in 
our  courts  of  justice :  inform  me  in  what  respects 
they  differ  from  those  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken. 

A.  They  are  observed  under  the  same  titles, 
but  vary  as  to  the  periods  of  their  commence¬ 
ment  and  termination :  viz. 

OXFORD  BEGINS  ENDS 

Hilary  Term  .  .  Fourteenth  of  January  .  |  Sa^/yi  before  PaIm 

Easter  Term  .  .  Tenth  day  after  Easter  .  }T1)Ursfy  before  Whit- 

C  According  to  the  deter- 
Trinity  Term  .  .  {Wednesday  after  Tri-J  )  mination  of  the  vice- 

J  (  nity  Sunday  .  •  5  i  chancellor  and  convo- 

(.  cation. 

Michaelmas  Term  .  .  October  10th  .  Seventeenth  of  December. 
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CAMBRIDGE  BEGINS  ENDS 


Hilary  Terra  . 
Easter  Term  . 
Trinity  Term  . 


.January  13th  .  .  .  ^riday  hefrae  Palm-Sun- 

j  Wednesday  after  Eas-)  yThe  week  before  Wliit- 

*  (  ter  week  .  .  j  (  suntide. 

f  Wednesday  after  Tri- )  t  Friday  after  the  com- 

*  (  nity  Sunday  .  •  j  c  mencement. 


Michaelmas  Term  .  .  October  10th  .  Sixteenth  of  December. 


S>t.  IMnnj. 

{January  13  th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  next  day  noticed  in  the 
calendar  ? 

A.  The  thirteenth  of  J anuary ;  against  which 
day  is  marked  the  name  of  Hilary . 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Hilary  ? 

A.  St.  Hilary,  or  Hilarius,  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  son  of  parents  of  distinguished  rank. 
He  was  born  in  France  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  third  century,  and  was  educated  a  pagan, 
but,  being  subsequently  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  he  became  so  ardent  an  advocate  of 
that  religion,  as  to  obtain  the  distinguishing; 
appellation  of  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
— a  title  given  to  those  eminent  Christian  theo¬ 
logians  who  wrote  prior  to  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  St.  Hilary  died  in  367,  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age. 
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§bt.  ^rfeca. 

[January  18  th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Prisca  ? 

A.  She  was  an  accomplished  Roman  lady, 
who  became  a  Christian  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  martyred,  while  yet  in  youthful  maiden¬ 
hood,  for  her  firm  adherence  to  that  faith, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudian,  A.  D.  47. 


Sbt.  Jabtan. 

{January  20 th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Fabian? 

A.  Fabian,  or  Fabianus,  was  a  Roman,  and 
a  most  indefatigable  advocate  of  Christianity. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Rome  in  236,  which  dignity 
he  held  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  martyred  in 
the  persecution  under  Decius. 


Sbt. 

{January  21st.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Agnes  ? 

A.  St.  Agnes  was  descended  from  Roman 
parents  of  considerable  rank,  and  was  beheaded 
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under  the  emperor  Dioclesian,  A.  D.  306. 
Various  miracles  are  asserted  by  Popish  writers 
to  have  happened  at  her  execution,  and  after 
her  death.  Her  name  corresponding  exactly 
with  the  Latin  word  for  lamb,  that  gentle 
animal  has  been  selected  as  her  appropriate 
emblem,  and  she  is  worshipped  by  the  Romish 
ladies  as  a  saint  of  most  exalted  chastity. 
Hence,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  ladies  in 
the  north  of  England  practise  some  singular 
rites  in  keeping  what  they  call  St.  Agnes’  Fast , 
for  discovering  their  future  husbands :  con¬ 
nected  with  which,  some  amusing  particulars 
are  given  by  Mr.  Hone,  in  his  Every-Day 
Book ,  Vol.  I. 

St.  iTtnccnt. 

{January  22nd.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Vincent? 

A.  St.  Vincent  was  born  at  Saragossa,  in  Spain, 
of  which  city  he  was  made  deacon.  In  this 
office,  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  Christianity  soon  excited  the  notice  of  De- 
cius,  the  Roman  governor,  by  whose  orders  he 
was  brought  in  irons  to  Valencia,  where  he  was 
put  to  torture,  and,  remaining  steadfast  to  his 
faith,  he  was  burned  over  a  slow  fire,  A.  D.  304. 
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©onbcrstcn  of  §bt.  ^aul. 

(January  ZSth.) 

Q.  On  this  dav,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 

«y  * 

is  marked  for  celebration  :  who  was  St  Paul  ? 

A.  Paul,  or  Saul  (for  he  is  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  by  both  these  names),  was  by  birth  a 
Jew,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  but  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  from  being  born 
at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  to  which  city  Augustus 
Caesar  had  granted  the  freedom  of  Rome. 
The  Hebrew  name,  Saul,  refers  to  his  Jewish 
descent ;  that  of  Paul  was  given  to  him  as  a 
Roman  citizen,  though  some  have  thought  it  to 
have  been  in  memory  of  his  converting  Sergius 
Paulus,  the  Roman  governor  ;  and  others,  that 
it  was  assumed  by  him  after  his  conversion,  as 
an  act  of  humility.* 

Q.  Give  me  any  other  particulars  of  the  life 
of  this  eminent  Apostle,  and  particularly  con¬ 
cerning  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith, 
by  which  the  church  hath  chosen  to  commemo¬ 
rate  him. 

A.  Having  attained  the  rudiments  of  human 
learning  in  his  native  place,  Saul  was  sent  by 


*  Nelson’s  Fusts  and  Festivals. 
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his  parents  to  Jerusalem,  to  study  the  Jewish 
law  under  Gamaliel,  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  time.  Here,  at  an  early  period  of  his  en¬ 
trance  into  life,  he  made  himself  conspicuous 
for  his  zeal  in  opposing  the  promulgation  of 
the  Christian  faith.  This  so  raised  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Jews,  that,  when  a  general 
persecution  of  all  persons  who  were  supposed 
to  be  enemies  to  the  Mosaic  economy  had  been 
resolved  on,  they  appointed  Saul  to  the  office 
of  inquisitor ,  which  he  filled  with  the  most 
unrelenting  cruelty.  In  travelling  towards 
Damascus,  with  a  determination  to  destroy  all 
who  should  dare  to  avow  their  belief  in  our 
Saviour’s  mission,  Saul  was  suddenly  encom¬ 
passed  by  a  light  from  heaven.  Overcome  with 
terror  and  amazement,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground ;  when  he  “ heard  a  voice  saying  unto 
him,  ‘  Saul ,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  V 
And  he  said,  ‘  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?’  And  the 
Lord  said,  f  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  perse¬ 
cutest :  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks  ’  And  he,  trembling  and  astonished, 
said,  ‘Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?y 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  ‘Arise,  and  go 
into  the  city,  and  it  shall  he  told  thee  what 
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thou  must  do.’  And  the  men  which  journeyed 
with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but 
seeing  no  man.  And  Saul  arose  from  the 
earth,  and  when  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  saw 
no  man ;  but  they  led  him  by  the  hand,  and 
brought  him  into  Damascus.  And  he  was  there 
three  days  without  sight.”*  In  this  superna¬ 
tural  manner  was  effected  the  conversion  of 
Saul  to  the  Christian  faith. f  He  was  after¬ 
wards  restored  to  sight  by  Ananias,  at  the 
Divine  command ;  subsequently  to  which,  he 
preached  at  Damascus  those  doctrines  which 
had  before  called  forth  all  his  powers  to  refute 
and  exterminate,  and  continued  to  propagate 
Christianity  successfully  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years ;  travelling  in  that  period  through  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  through  Arabia, 
Asia,  Greece,  and  even  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  western  world ;  until,  in  the  year  68, 
he  was  beheaded  at  Rome,  by  the  order  of 
Nero. 

*  Acts  ix,  v.  3  to  9. 

•f  Of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  no  writer  has 
treated  with  more  elegance  or  piety  than  the  celebrated  Lord 
Lyttleton.  This  tract,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  is  to  be 
purchased  in  a  very  cheap  form. 

D 
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Q.  What  writings  did  St.  Paul  leave  behind 
him  ? 

A.  Fourteen  Epistles,  which  were  placed  by 
the  ancient  church  in  the  order  in  which  they 
now  stand  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  not  at  first  attributed  to 
St.  Paul;  but  when  the  church  became  satis¬ 
fied  of  its  authenticity,  it  was  added  to  his  other 
writings. 

Q.  When  was  the  festival  of  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul  first  admitted  into  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? 

CD 

A.  In  the  year  1662. 


Sbcptuacjcstma  Sbunfrag. 

( January  30 th,  1831.J 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  this  Sunday  is 
called  Septuagesima  ? 

A.  The  first  Sunday  in  Lent  is  called  Qua¬ 
dragesima,  because  our  Saviour  was  under  the 
dominion  of  death  about  forty  hours  ;  to  which 
may  be  added  that  it  is  about  the  fortieth  day 
before  Easter,  and  that  it  indicates  the  number 
of  fasting  days  of  which  Lent  consists.  Hence 
the  three  antecedent  Sundays,  reckoning  by 
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decades,  or  tens  (for  which  mode  of  computa¬ 
tion  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned), 
received  the  titles  of  Quinquagesima ,  Sex- 
agesima ,  and  Septuagesima,  which  can  only 
be  taken  as  denoting  them  to  be  about  the 
fiftieth,  sixtieth ,  and  seventieth  day  before 
Easter  respectively. 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  these  festivals? 

A.  The  object  of  their  observance  is,  to 
withdraw  the  minds  of  Christians  from  the 
festivities  of  Christmas,  and  thus  gradually  to 
qualify  them  for  the  fasting  and  humiliation 
enjoined  during  Lent. 

Q.  Do  these  festivals  happen  on  the  same 
day  in  every  year? 

A.  No  ;  they  are  among  the  moveable  feasts, 
and  are  dependent  upon  Lent,  as  that  season 
is  upon  Easter. 


IBttna  (C&arks  tf)e  Jftrst,  tl n  jTOavtgr. 

(January  30 th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  next  day  marked  for  ob¬ 
servance  ? 

A.  The  thirtieth  of  J anuary  ;  on  which  day,  in 
the  year  1649,  King  Charles  I.  was  beheaded, 

d  2 
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in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  Of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  unhappy  event  thus  annually 
commemorated,  our  English  historians  furnish 
copious  details;  but  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
unfortunate  king  on  the  scaffold,  and  of  his 
demeanour  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  some 
particulars  are  given  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  newspapers  of  the  period,  which  are 
not  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader. 

Th e  Armies’  Modest  Intelligencer  says,  under 
the  date  January  30,  “  This  daye’s  proceeding 
is  intelligence  enough  to  finish  this  week,  for 
the  king  was  brought  from  St.  James’s  to 
Whitehall,  and  after  a  short  stay  there,  about 
twelve  at  noone,  came  through  the  Banqueting 
House,  neere  which  place  the  scaffold  was 
erected  for  his  execution.  Being  come  to  the 
scaffold,  attended  with  Colonel  Tomlinson  and 
other  officers,  hee  made  his  last  speech  : — 
u  e  Hee  first,  said  he  would  have  chosen  to 
have  been  silent,  but  that  some  might  thinke 
he  did  submit  to  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  punish¬ 
ment.  He  said  that  he  never  did  begin  a  war 
with  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  which  would 
be  cleared  if  the  Parliament  commissions  and 
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his  were  looked  up  and  acknowledged.  That 
God’s  judgments  were  just  upon  him  for  suf¬ 
fering  an  unjust  sentence  to  take  effect.  That 
he  forgave  all  the  world.  That  they  (meaning 
the  Parliament  and  army)  were  out  of  the  way, 
and  he  would  put  them  in  the  way — to  give 
each  his  due,  the  king  his  due,  his  successors 
theirs,  and  God  his  due,  by  calling  a  national 
synod.  That  he  was  a  martyr  of  the  people — 
and  being  minded  by  Dr.  Juxon  concerning 
religion,  hee  said  he  died  a  Christian  according 
to  the  profession  of  the  Church  of  England.’ 
His  speech  done,  the  executioner  cut  off  his 
head.” 

The  Moderate  Intelligencer ,  of  the  same 
date,  gives  a  more  particular  account :  “  The 
30th  of  January,  1648,  was  Charles,  King  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  put  to 
death  by  beheading,  over  against  the  Banquet¬ 
ing  House  of  Whitehall,  the  place  where  for¬ 
merly  King  James  had  all  the  fencers  in  Lon¬ 
don  encountered,  in  their  school  way,  for  con¬ 
tent  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  came  out  of 
his  kingdom  to  visit  him,  the  scaffold  being- 

o  7  O 

made  from  the  same  window,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  only  larger.  But  to  come  to  what 
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passed  between  his  sentence  and  execution,  as 
he  was  passing  after  sentence  to  his  lodging, 
there  was  a  cry  of  f  Execution/  upon  which 
he,  turning  towards  them  smiling,  spake  to 
one  of  his  attendants,  saying,  ‘  Poore  creatures , 
for  sixpence  they  would  say  as  much  of  their 
commanders .’  Entering  the  house,  one  of  his 
servants  departed  weeping,  which  he  seeing, 
said,  f  You  can  forbid  their  attendance,  not 
their  tears.’  That  night  he  commanded  his 
dogs  should  be  taken  away,  and  sent  to  his  wife, 
as  not  willing  to  have  any  thing  present  that 
might  take  him  off  of  serious  consideration  of 
himself. 

“  The  Bishop  of  London  sat  up  with  him  all 
Saturday  night.  Sunday  he  dined  and  supped 
in  his  bed-chamber.  Monday  night  he  lay  at 
St.  James’s ;  being  told  the  next  day  was  for 
his  execution,  he  declared  a  great  deal  of 
readiness  to  come  to  it.  He  walked  through 
the  park,  as  his  former  use  was,  very  fast,  and 
called  to  his  guard  in  a  pleasant  manner, 
‘  March  apace!’  that  he  might  make  haste. 
The  scaffold  was  laid  with  black  baize,  also  the 
rails  about  it;  the  block,  a  little  piece  of  wood, 
fiat  at  bottom,  about  a  foot  and  a  lialfe  long. 
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(After  mentioning  the  substance  of  his  speech, 
&c.,  as  before,  it  adds.)  His  speech  upon  the 
scaffold  ended,  he  prepared  for  death,  putting 
on  his  cap,  and  off  his  doublet,  and  presently 
he  laid  his  head  over  the  block,  which  was  at 
one  blow  struck  off  by  one  in  disguise,  and 
taken  up  by  another  in  disguise  also,  which 
held  up  his  head,  but  said  nothing.” 

“  No  man,”  says  another  paper  (■ Perfect 
Weekly  Account ),  ee  could  have  come  up  with 
more  confidence  and  appearance  of  resolution 
than  he  did ;  viewing  the  block  (with  the  axe 
lying  upon  it),  and  iron  staples  in  the  scaffold 
to  bind  him  down  upon  the  block,  in  case  he 
had  refused  to  submit  liimself  freely,  without 
being  any  ways  daunted  ;  yea,  when  the  de¬ 
puties  of  that  grim  tyrant,  Death,  appeared, 
with  a  terrifying  disguise,  the  king,  with  a 
pleasant  countenance,  said  he  freely  forgave 
them.” 

Q.  Where  is  the  unfortunate  monarch  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  buried  ? 

A.  For  a  very  considerable  period  much 
controversy  prevailed  on  this  point  ;  but  it  is 
now  established  beyond  doubt,  that  he  was 
interred  at  Windsor,  by  the  discover v  of  the 
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royal  body  there  on  April  1st,  1813,  respect¬ 
ing  which  Sir  Henry  Halford  published  a  most 
interesting  report. 


purification,  ©antilcmas  Itag. 

(. February  2nd.) 

Q.  What  is  the  next  day  observed  as  a  fes¬ 
tival  by  the  reformed  church? 

A.  The  second  of  February;  which  is  or¬ 
dained  to  be  so  kept  in  commemoration  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ,  by 
presenting  herself  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  the 
temple,  and  tendering  a  pair  of  doves  as  an  offer¬ 
ing,  agreeably  to  the  Jewish  law.*  Under  the 
Mosaic  institution,  the  mother  was  deemed 
impure  during  forty  days  for  a  male,  and 
eighty  days  for  a  female  child ;  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  which  periods,  she  was  expected  to  pre¬ 
sent  herself  and  child  in  the  temple,  with  an 
offering,  which  was  usually  a  lamb  for  those  in 
opulent  circumstances,  and  a  pair  of  doves  or 
pigeons  for  those  who  were  in  indigence. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  ceremony  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  to  this  still  observed  in  the  Christian 
church  ? 


*  Leviticus,  c.  xii„ 
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A.  Yes  ;  that  of  churching  after  child-birth, 
a  form  for  which  solemnity  is  provided  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  month ,  during  which  it  is 
usual  for  females  in  this  country  to  confine 
themselves,  answers  to  the  forty  days  enjoined 
by  the  Jewish  Law. 

Q.  How  came  this  festival  to  be  also  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Candlemas  Day  ? 

A.  Because  it  was  originally  celebrated,  in 
all  Christian  churches,  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
profusion  of  lighted  candles ;  a  practice  which 
did  not  cease  in  this  country  until  the  second 
year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  A.  D.  1548,  and 
which  is  still  retained  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  celebrate  mass  on  the  occasion,  during 
which  a  benediction  is  actually  bestowed  upon 
the  candles  used  at  the  ceremony,  as  well  as 
upon  those  appropriated  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year,  which  are  afterwards  carried  in 
solemn  procession  through  the  streets. 
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Sbt.  Masc. 

{February  3rd.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Blase  ? 

A.  St.  Blase,  Blaze,  or  Blasius,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Bishop  of  Sebastia,  in  Armenia, 
of  which  country  he  was  esteemed  the  tutelar 
saint ;  and  where  a  military  order  formerly 
existed,  of  which  he  was  the  patron. 

Q.  Give  me  any  other  particulars  of  his 
character  and  fate  ? 

A.  St.  Blase  is  generally  reputed  to  have 
been  a  learned  and  pious  man.  His  zealous 
defence  of  the  oppressed  Christians,  in  the 
reign  of  Dioclesian,  drew  upon  him  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  that  emperor,  by  whose  orders  he 
was  decapitated  in  the  year  289,  after  being 
cruelly  whipped  with  scourges,  and  his  flesh 
lacerated  with  combs  of  iron.* 

Q.  Is  not  St.  Blase  supposed  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  useful  art  of  wool-combing  ? 

A.  He  is ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  slighest  authority  for  the  supposition,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fact  of  his  having  been  tortured  with 


*  Brady’s  Claris  Calendaria. 
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combs  of  iron,  as  above  stated.  The  art  of 
combing  long  wool  was  practised  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  island,  v-hen  invaded  by  the 
Romans ;  it  being  quite  incontestible  that 
cloths  and  stuffs  were  made  at  that  early  pe¬ 
riod  from  the  fleece  of  our  sheep.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  however,  St.  Blase  is  still  considered 
the  patron  of  the  class  of  artisans  called  wool- 
combers  ;  and  in  the  north  of  England,  which 
is  now  the  exclusive  seat  of  manufactures  for 
cloths  or  stuffs  fabricated  from  long  wool,  there 
is  held  a  septennial  jubilee,  in  which  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  St.  Blase,  as  the  assumed  inventor 
of  the  wool  comb,  forms  the  principal  cha¬ 
racter. 


Sbt.  &gati)a. 

( February  5th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Agatha  ? 

A.  St.  Agatha  was  born  in  Sicily,  where 
she  is  still  held  in  great  veneration.  Here 
Quintianus,  praetor  of  Catania,  smitten  with 
her  beauty,  attempted  to  seduce  her  to  his 
arms ;  but,  failing  in  his  design,  and  his  love 
being  in  consequence  converted  into  hatred. 
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fie  caused  Agatha  to  be  publicly  scourged, 
and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  loathsome  dun¬ 
geon.  Unmoved  by  such  cruelties,  this  vir¬ 
tuous  woman  persevered  in  repulsing  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  praetor,  and,  on  being  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  her  religious  faith,  she  boldly 
avowed  herself  a  Christian,  and  refused  to 
sacrifice  according  to  the  heathen  rites.  She 
was  then  racked,  burned  with  hot  irons,  de¬ 
prived  of  her  breasts,  and,  in  that  situation, 
remanded  to  prison  for  future  tortures.  When 

t 

summoned  to  sustain  a  repetition  of  the  rack, 
she  addressed  a  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  for 
release  from  her  tortures,  and  suddenly  ex¬ 
pired  without  a  pang.  This  event  is  stated 
to  have  happened  on  the  5th  February,  252 
or  253,  during  the  third  consulate  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Decius. 

§?£.xagcstma  gbtmftap. 

(February  6th,  1831. ) 

See  Septuagesima  Sunday,  p.  26. 


©umqtiagtstma  Sbuntmg. 

(  February  13  th,  1831 

See  Septuagesima  Sunday,  p.  26. 
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Ualentme’s  Bay, 

{February  14th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Valentine? 

A.  Of  this  saint  very  little  appears  to  be 
known.  Most  authors  assert  that  he  was  a 
presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  all 
agree  that  he  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Clau¬ 
dius  the  Second,  at  Rome,  A.D.  271. 

Q.  What  particular  custom  has  been  preva¬ 
lent  on  this  day  ? 

A.  That  of choosing  a  valentine”  or  lover, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  practice  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  although  its  origin  appears  to  be  un- 
knowm.  Of  this  custom,  which  must  now  be 
said  to  have  become  obsolete  among  the  gen- 
teeler  classes  of  society,  Mr.  Hone  affords 
many  amusing  particulars  in  his  Every-Day 
Book,  Vol.  I.,  showing,  by  the  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  which  annually  pass  through  the 
Post  Office  on  this  day,  the  extent  of  patronage 
still  bestowed  on  St.  Valentine  in  some  quar¬ 
ters.  Nothing  authentic  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  custom,  however,  is  to  be  found,  either 
in  Mr.  Hone’s  work,  or  in  any  acknowledged 
authority :  some  assigning  it  to  the  practice 
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formerly  exercised  in  the  Papal  dominions,  of 
choosing  patron  saints  on  this  day ;  others 
arguing  that  it  is  a  continuation,  with  some 
alterations,  of  the  Lupercalia  *  of  the  Romans, 
which  took  place  at  the  same  period  of  the 
year ;  and  a  third  class  contending  for  a  more 
simple  and  natural  origin,  by  referring  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  which  prompts  the  fea¬ 
thered  tribe  (especially  in  warm  climates,  where 
the  choosing  of  Valentines  originated),  to 
choose  their  mates,  and  gives  fresh  impulses 
to  the  whole  of  the  animal  creation. 


•  Sbljvobc  ®uesfcag. 

( February  15  th,  1831.) 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Shrove? 

A.  Shrove  is  the  preterite  of  the  Saxon 
verb  to  shrive ,  or  confess.  Hence  this  season 
obtained  the  appellation  of  Shrove-Tide  or 
Confession  Time,  from  the  custom  of  shriving 
or  confessing  at  this  period,  which,  though  long 
discontinued  by  the  Reformed  Church,  is  still 
practised  by  that  of  Rome,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  observance  of  Lent.  Tide  or  tid,  is  the 

*  See  Dr.  Adams’,  or  Kennett’s  Roman  Antiquities. 
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Saxon  word  for  time  or  season,  and  is  still 
used  in  that  sense,  as  in  Whitsuntide,  &c. 

Q.  This  day  is  perhaps  better  known  to 
young  people  by  the  title  of  Pancake  Tues¬ 
day,  than  by  that  of  Shrove  Tuesday.  What  is 
supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  practice  of 
eating  pancakes  and  fritters  on  this  day? 

A.  Before  the  Reformation,  confession  was 
enjoined  to  every  communicant  at  Shrove¬ 
tide  ;  at  which  season  a  great  bell  was  anci¬ 
ently  tolled,  to  summon  the  people  to  that 
duty.  After  confession,  all  persons  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  indulge  in  festive  amusements,  but 
were  strictly  enjoined  to  refrain  from  all  food, 
except  the  usual  substitutes  for  flesh.  Hence 
arose  the  custom  of  eating  pancakes  and  frit¬ 
ters  on  this  day,  which  is  still  universally  pre¬ 
valent  in  England,  though  without  the  mor¬ 
tification  formerly  enjoined  of  refraining  from 
more  substantial  diet. 


gtef)  ®telmesttag,  or  tlj t  jptrst  Dap  of  Hont. 

( February  1 6th,  1831.) 

Q.  Why  does  the  fast  of  forty  days,  called 
Lent,  begin  on  Ash  Wednesday  ? 
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A.  By  the  ancient  canons  of  the  church,  all 
the  Sundays  throughout  the  year  are  ex- 
erupted  from  fasting.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
to  deduct  from  the  period  of  Lent  the  six 
Sundays  which  occur  during  that  season,, 
which  reduce  the  number  of  fasting  days  to 
thirty-six.  The  four  days  which  intervene 
between  Ash  Wednesday  and  the  tirst  Sunday 
in  Lent,  are  therefore  required  to  make  the 
forty  days  complete ;  and  Lent,  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  commences  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

Q.  Why  is  the  first  day  of  Lent  called  Ash 
Wednesday  ? 

A.  From  the  custom  that  prevailed  in  the 
ancient  church,  for  penitents  to  present  them¬ 
selves  on  this  day  before  their  bishops,  with 
naked  feet,  and  covered  with  the  coarsest  sack¬ 
cloth,  on  which  occasion  those  who  were 
deemed  deserving  of  an  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment,  were  sprinkled  with  ashes  of  the  palm- 
tree ,  and  driven  out  of  the  church,  the  clergy 
all  repeating  loudly,  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread  while  sinners 
of  a  less  degree  were  admonished  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  : — Remember,  man,  that  dust  thou 
art,  and  to  dust  thou  shalt  return.”  The  sack- 
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clotli  was  worn  in  token  of  the  humiliation  of 
the  penitent  to  the  discipline  of  the  church ; 
and  the  ashes  (or  sometimes  dust)  which  were 
used,  were  deemed  an  appropriate  emblem  of 
man's  mortality.  In  the  ancient  church  this 
day  was  called  the  head  of  the  fast,  on  account 
of  its  being  the  first  day  in  Lent,  and  Dies 
Cinerum,  or  the  Day  of  Ashes,  from  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  sprinkling  ashes,  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken — whence  our  Ash  Wednesday. 

Q.  By  whom  was  this  practice  of  sprinkling 
ashes  over  notorious  offenders  first  introduced? 

A.  The  practice  was  first  introduced  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great9  In  the  year  1091, 
the  Council  of  Beneventum  strictly  enjoined 
this  ceremony,  which  was  practised  by  the 
whole  Christian  church  until  the  Reformation, 
when  what  is  styled  the  Commination  was 
substituted  in  its  place. 


(I^uafttagcstma,  or  Jpirst  gbunbap  tit  Hern. 

( February  20/A,  1831.) 

Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  Lent  ? 
A.  It  is  derived  from  the  old  Saxon  ward* 
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lenten ,  lentz,  signifying  length 3  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  applied  as  a  title  to  the 
fast  which  is  so  named,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  usually  happening  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  spring,  when  the  days  are  fast  in¬ 
creasing  in  length. 

Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  observance  of 
the  fast  of  Lent  ? 

A.  It  was  originally  established  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  our  Saviour’s  miraculous  fasting, 
and  seems  to  have  prevailed  universally  in  all 
countries  where  Christianity  was  planted. 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  the  fast  of  Lent  ? 

A.  That  it  should  be  a  season  set  apart  for 
humiliation  and  self-denial ;  for  private  medi¬ 
tation,  and  public  prayer ;  as  a  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  trial  and  temptation  which  Christ 
endured  for  our  sakes ;  and  particularly  to 
perpetuate  our  memory  of  our  Saviour’s  suf¬ 
fering,  and  to  make  public  confession  of  our 
belief  that  he  died  for  our  salvation. 

Q.  Is  it  the  design  of  the  church  to  oblige 
her  members  to  fast  during  the  whole  forty 
days  of  Lent  ? 

A.  From  the  moderation  with  which  the 
observance  of  Lent  is  enjoined,  and  ho 
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diversity  of  practice  as  to  the  manner  of  fast¬ 
ing,  and  the  solemnization  of  this  season  in 
the  ancient  church,  no  extraordinary  mortifica¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  food  appears  to  be  required. 
The  grand  object  of  the  institution  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  piety  and  devotion,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  which  few  sincere  Christians 
will  object  to  such  an  abstinence  as  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  their  health  and  outward  condition  in 
the  world.  “The  grand  fast  ”  says  St.  Je¬ 
rome,  “  is  an  abstinence  from  sinT 


Timber 

(. February  23 rd,  1831.) 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ember , 
as  here  used  ? 

A.  The  Saxon  word  imbres  is  synonymous 
with  the  English  embers ,  or  ashes ,  which  were 
sprinkled  on  the  heads  of  the  people  at  these 
seasons.  On  Ember-days,  also,  nothing  was 
permitted  to  be  eaten  until  the  evening ;  and 
then  only  cakes  baked  under  the  embers  or 
ashes,  hence  called  panem  subcinerinium ,  or 
ember  bread. 
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Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  observance  of 
Ember-days  ? 

A.  In  the  third  century,  Pope  Calixtus 
directed  their  observance  in  the  Christian 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the 
blessings  of  the  Almighty  on  the  produce  of 
the  earth.  He  appointed  four  times  in  each 
year,  answering  to  the  four  seasons,  for  ex¬ 
ercising  these  acts  of  devotion.  The  two  first 
happen  on  the  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays  following  Quadragesima  Sunday 
and  Whit-Sunday,  and  are  variable  like  those 
festivals.  The  two  latter,  which  depend  on 
the  fixed  festivals  of  Holy  Cross  and  St. 
Lucia ,  may  also  vary  a  week,  as  they  take 
place  on  the  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur¬ 
days  after  those  feasts.  Another  object  for 
the  religious  observance  of  these  days  was, 
that  they  might  serve  as  preparatives  for  minis¬ 
ters  about  to  be  ordained,  it  being  strictly  or¬ 
dered  by  the  thirty-first  canon  of  the  Church 
of  England,  “  that  deacons  and  ministers  be 
ordained,  or  made,  only  on  the  Sundays  im¬ 
mediately  following  these  Ember  Feasts,  or 
days  of  preparation an  injunction,  however, 
to  which  but  little  attention  is  now  paid. 
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Sbt  Jfetfnas,  tj)e  Apostle. 

(. February  24 th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Matthias  ? 

A.  St.  Matthias  was  one  of  the  seventy  Dis¬ 
ciples  of  our  Saviour,  and  was  elected  Apostle 
after  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot.  There  were 
two  candidates  for  this  high  honour,  viz.  Jo- 

O  y 

seph,  surnamed  Barsabas  and  Justus,  and  Mat- 
thi  as.  The  election  proceeded  by  lots,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  practice  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
at  that  period,  in  all  elections  for  judges,  ma¬ 
gistrates,  &c. ;  and  when  the  lots  were  given 
forth,  it  was  determined  in  favour  of  Matthias, 
who  thenceforth  was  one  of  the  Twelve  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  and  Colchis. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  an  Apostle? 

A.  The  word  Apostle  is  compounded  of  the 
Greek  oc7rc  ( appo )  from,  and  err tXXo  ( stello )  to 
send,  and  therefore  signifies  a  messenger,  or 
one  sent  from  another  to  discharge  some  spe¬ 
cial  errand  or  mission  in  his  name.  It  was 
fixed  by  our  Saviour  himself  in  this  sense  by 
his  application  of  the  term  to  those  select  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  made  choice  of  “  to  be  sent  up 
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and  down  the  world  to  plant  the  Christian 
faith/5  who  were  to  be  witnesses  of  his  mira¬ 
cles,  and  to  preach  those  doctrines  which  they 
learnt  of  their  divine  master. 

Q.  Where  did  St.  Matthias  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  what  was  the  manner  of  his  death  ? 

A.  According  to  St.  Jerome,  he  dwelt  some 
time  in  the  East,  and  exerted  himself  with  in¬ 
defatigable  zeal  in  converting  the  barbarous 
people  of  the  region  situate  near  the  irruption 
of  the  River  Apsarus,  About  the  year  62, 
travelling  towards  Jerusalem,  he  was  seized  in 
Galilee,  and  carried  before  Ananias,  the  high 
priest,  by  whose  orders  he  was  first  stoned, 
and  then  beheaded  with  a  battle-axe,  as  a 
blasphemer. 


Sbt.  Babftfis  Bag. 

(31  arch  1st.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  David  ? 

A.  St.  David  was  the  son  of  Xantus,  Prince 
of  Ceretica ,  now  Cardiganshire.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Monastery  of  Bangor,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  as  able  a  minister  as  ever 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Britons.  Having 
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been  ordained  priest,  he  withdrew  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  embraced  a  recluse  life,  but 
subsequently,  emerging  from  his  retirement,  he 
removed  to  Menevia ,  since  called  St.  David’s, 
where  he  founded  twelve  convents,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were  compelled  to  maintain 
themselves  by  agricultural  labour,  distributing 
the  surplus  profits  of  their  exertions  among 
the  neighbouring  poor.  St.  David  terminated 
a  religious  and  useful  life,  in  the  year  642,  at 
the  very  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-six,  leaving  behind  him  so  distinguished 
a  name,  that  he  has  ever  since  been  regarded 
as  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  Welsh,  w7ho,  in 
honour  of  him,  wear  leaks  in  their  hats,  and 
have  an  annual  commemoration-dinner  on  this 
day. 

Q.  How  is  this  custom  of  the  Welsh  wear¬ 
ing  leaks  in  their  hats  on  St.  David’s  Day  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  arisen  ? 

A.  In  the  year  640,  the  ancient  Britons, 
under  King  Cadwallader,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Saxons,  to  which  St.  David  is 
said  to  have  eminently  contributed,  by  render¬ 
ing  the  Britons  known  to  each  other,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  order  by  him  issued  that  they 
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should  wear  leaks  in  their  caps.  The  Saxons, 
from  the  want  of  such  distinguishing  mark, 
dealt  their  fury  indiscriminately  amongst 
friends  and  foes.  Hence  the  custom  referred 
to,  which  is  continued  to  the  present  day.* 


§bt.  C&afr. 

( March  2nd.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Chad  ? 

A.  St.  Chad  was  a  Northumbrian,  of  Saxon 
parents,  and  was  instrumental  in  converting 
the  Mercians  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  for 
some  time  led  the  life  of  a  hermit,  in  a  cell  at 
Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  spot  where 
now  stands  the  church  distinguished  by  his 
name;  but  he  afterwards  officiated  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  for  a  short  period,  and  was  at 
last  created  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  which  office 
he  died,  on  March  2nd,  672.  The  concourse 
of  devotees  that  thronged  to  visit  his  shrine, 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  increase  and  flou¬ 
rishing  condition  of  the  city  of  Lichfield. 

*  Brady’s  Clavis  Calendar  ia,  Vol.  I. 
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§>t.  ^Perpctua. 

( March  1th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Perpetua? 

A.  A  married  lady,  of  high  birth,  who  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  in  the  fifth  general  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians,  under  the  Emperor 
Severus,  for  refusing  to  abjure  the  Christian 
faith,  A.  D.  205. 


£>t.  ©resort). 

(. March  12  th.) 

Q.  What  is  known  of  the  life  of  St.  Gre- 
gory  ? 

A.  St.  Gregory  was  born  at  Rome,  of  Patri¬ 
cian  family,  where  he  became  prefect  of  the 
city,  and  held  other  civil  dignities ;  but  being 
attached  to  a  religious  life,  he  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  where  he  remained 
until  Pope  Pelagius  the  Second  induced  him 
to  become  his  secretary.  At  the  death  of 
Pelagius,  about  the  year  590,  he  was  elected 
Pope  in  his  stead;  and  he  then  deputed  St. 
Augustin  and  forty  other  missionaries  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Britons  to  the  Christian  faith,  whence 
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he  was  called  by  St.  Bede  the  Apostle  of  Eng¬ 
land.  After  haying  filled  the  papal  chair  for 
about  fourteen  years,  he  died,  sincerely  la¬ 
mented  by  all  the  religious  and  learned  of 
his  time.  His  works  were  printed  at  Rome  in 
1588,  and  are  still  held  in  high  estimation. 


Sbt.  Patrick’s  39ag. 

( March  17  th.) 

Q.  What  is  known  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
St.  Patrick  ? 

A.  The  Irish  (of  whom  he  is  esteemed  the 
patron  and  tutelar  saint,  as  well  as  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  Apostle,  and  Father  of  the  Hibernian 
Church)  assert  that  he  was  a  Genoese  friar, 
who  travelled  on  foot  through  Italy,  France, 
England,  and  Scotland,  and,  embarking  at 
Port  Patrick,  so  called  from  that  event,  landed 
at  Donaghadee,  in  Ireland.  But  he  is  more 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Kirk 
Patrick,  near  Dunbarton,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
year  373.  It  appears  tolerably  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  an  early  age  he  passed  over  to 
the  Continent,  where  he  studied  under  St. 
Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  who  ordained  him 
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deacon,  and  afterwards  under  St.  German, 
Bishop  of  Arles,  from  whom  he  received 
priest’s  orders ;  shortly  after  which  Pope 
Celestine  entrusted  him  with  a  mission  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Irish,  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
which  St.  Patrick  landed  at  Wicklow,  in  Ire- 
land,  A.  D.  440,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Dublin  and  Ulster,  at  each  of  which  places 
he  founded  a  church.  About  the  vear  472,  he 
founded  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  and 
died  at  Ulster,  March  17th,  493,  aged  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

Q.  In  what  manner  is  the  return  of  this  day 
celebrated  by  the  Irish  ? 

A.  By  all  sorts  of  festivities  and  rejoicing. 
All  classes  of  Hibernians  wear  the  shamrock 
in  their  hats.  The  fascinations  of  gin  and 
whiskey  are  proved  to  their  fullest  extent  by 
the  lower  orders,  while  the  superior  classes 
regale  themselves  with  equal  zest,  though  with 
less  of  obstreperous  mirth,  on  the  substantial 
stimulants  afforded  by  annual  public  dinners 
in  honour  of  their  patron  saint. 

Q.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
practice  of  wearing  the  shamrock  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ? 
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A.  No  satisfactory  account  of  this  practice 
can  be  afforded,  except  that  the  shamrock  has 
been  the  national  badge  of  the  Irish  for  time 
immemorial.  The  following,  however,  is  the 
story  which  has  obtained  currency  and  cre¬ 
dence.  St.  Patrick,  finding  much  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  was 
glad  to  have  recourse  to  some  visible  image, 
and  therefore  fixed  on  the  shamrock,  or  trefoil, 
as  representing  the  divisibility  of  the  divinity 
into  three  distinct  parts,  uniting  in  one  stem  , 
or  original. 

Q.  Is  not  St.  Patrick  supposed  to  have  per¬ 
formed  many  miracles  ? 

A.  Innumerable  are  the  miracles  attributed 
to  this  favourite  saint.  Among  the  rest,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  seen  swimming  across  the 
Shannon  with  his  head  under  his  arm;  and  the 
tradition  that  Ireland  was  exempted  by  him 
from  the  visitation  or  existence  of  venomous 
reptiles,  is  still  most  religiously  believed 
among  the  credulous. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  order  of  knighthood  in 
this  country  established  in  honour  of  St. 
Patrick,  or  rather  of  the  Irish  nation  ? 

A.  Yes:  on  the  lltli  March,  1783,  an 
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order  of  knighthood  was  instituted  by  his  late 
Majesty,  King  George  the  Third,  denominated 
“  The  Illustrious  Order  of  St .  Patrick” 


Icbfoarb,  3Stng  of  fyz  <®est  taxons. 

{March  18  th,) 

Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  day’s  being 
marked  as  a  festival  in  the  Reformed  Calen¬ 
dar  ? 

A.  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth  was  the  first 
who  appointed  it  to  be  so  kept,  A.  D.  1245, 
in  commemoration  of  Edward,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  styled  the  Martyr,  on  account  of 
his  assassination  by  order  of  his  step-mother, 
Elfrida,  on  the  18th  March,  A.D.  978. 

Q.  Give  me  some  particulars  of  this  tragical 
event. 

A.  The  young  prince  was  hunting  in  Dor¬ 
setshire,  and  being  led  by  the  chase  near 
Corfe  Castle,  where  Elfrida  resided,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  paying  her  a  visit  unat¬ 
tended  by  any  of  his  retinue ;  and  he  thereby 
presented  her  with  the  opportunity  she  had 
long  wished  for.  After  he  had  mounted  his 
horse,  he  desired  some  liquor  to  be  brought 
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him ;  and  while  he  was  holding  the  cup  to  his 
mouth,  a  servant  of  Elfrida  approached  him, 
and  gave  him  a  stab  behind.  The  prince, 
finding  himself  wounded,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  ;  but  becoming  faint  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  he  fell  from  the  saddle,  his  foot  stuck 
in  the  stirrup,  and  he  was  dragged  along  by 
his  unruly  horse  till  he  expired.  Being  tracked 
by  the  blood,  his  body  was  found,  and  was 
privately  interred  at  Wareham  by  his  servants. 
The  youth  and  innocence  of  this  prince,  with 
his  tragical  death,  begat  such  compassion 
among  the  people,  that  they  believed  miracles 
to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  gave  him  the 
appellation  of  Martyr,  though  his  murder  had 
in  reality  no  connexion  with  any  religious 
principle  or  opinion. 


§bt.  T3cntbtct. 

( March  21st.) 

Q.  What  is  related  of  the  life  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict  ? 

A,  St.  Benedict,  surnamed  the  Great,  was 
born  at  Narsia,  in  Italy,  about  the  year  480, 
and  obtained  his  education  in  the  city  of 
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Rome.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  he  was 
appointed  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Sublaco ;  shortly  after  which  St. 
Benedict  conceived  the  design  of  raising  the 
monks  of  the  West  to  equal  power  with  those  of 
the  East,  who  at  that  period  were  possessed  of 
great  influence  and  wealth.  With  this  view  he 
established,  and  liberally  endowed,  twelve  reli¬ 
gious  institutions ;  and  afterwards,  in  the 
year  529,  proceeding  with  a  few  followers  to 
Monte  Cassino,  he  took  possession  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
famous  Monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  in¬ 
stituted  the  order  which  bore  his  name,  and 
which  rapidly  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  order  of  Benedictine  Monks 
continued  to  flourish  until  the  ninth  century, 
wrhen  the  excellent  institutions  of  their  founder 
becoming  perverted  by  avarice  and  ambition, 
the  higher  clergy  united  with  the  crown  and 
the  nobility  to  humble  and  impoverish  them, 
and  the  order  from  that  period  declined.  St. 
Benedict  died  on  March  21,  542. 
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^nnunctation,  or 

( March  25th.) 

Q.  What  festival  doth  the  Church  celebrate 
this  day  ? 

A.  The  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  which  is  a  festival  observed  by  the 
whole  Christian  world,  in  memory  of  the  an¬ 
nunciation,  or  declaration,  which  the  angel 
Gabriel  made  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  that  she 
should  be  mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ; 
that  this  her  son  should  be  great,  and  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest ;  that  the  Lord  God 
should  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David ;  that  he  should  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  for  ever ;  and  that  of  his  kingdom  there 
should  be  no  end.  (Luke  i.  v.  28  to  33.) 

Q.  Is  this  festival  known  by  any  other 
name  ? 

A.  Its  common  appellation  is  Lady  Day  ; 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  quarterly  divisions  of 
the  year. 
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^dlm  gbttnto. 

(March  21th,  1831.J 

Q.  When  does  Palm  Sunday  annually  fall? 

A.  On  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding 
Easter  Sunday. 

Q.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason  that 
it  is  called  Palm  Sunday  ? 

A.  From  a  custom  which  prevailed  in  Eng¬ 
land  until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  of 
carrying  branches  of  the  palm-tree  in  proces¬ 
sion  on  this  day ;  some  vestiges  of  which  still 
remain  in  the  willow  flowers,  or  buds,  gathered 
on  this  Sunday.  The  practice  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  the  fact  that  branches  of 
palm  or  olive  were  strewed  in  the  path  of  our 
Saviour,  when  proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  present  himself  in  the  temple.  (Matt, 
xxi — 8.)  _ 

JTlaunftg  ®)ursfrap. 

{March  31  st,  1831.) 

Q.  When  does  Maundy  Thursday  annually 
fall? 

A.  On  the  Thursday  immediately  preceding 
Easter  Sunday. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Maundy  as 
applied  to  this  day  ? 
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A.  The  Saxon  mand,  whence  our  old  Eng¬ 
lish  word  maund,  signifies  a  hand-basket,  and 
hence,  as  some  think,  Maundy  Thursday,  as 
being  the  day  on  which  provisions  are  distri- 
buted  in  hand-baskets  to  the  poor.  Other 
authorities,  however,  regard  Maundy  Thurs¬ 
day  as  a  corruption  of  Mandate  Thursday,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Dies  Mandate,  in  allusion  to  our 
Saviour’s  commandment  to  the  apostles  to  love 
one  another,  given  after  he  had  washed  their 
feet;  an  act  of  humiliation,  in  imitation  of 
which  many  of  our  English  monarchs  anciently 
washed  the  feet  of  the  objects  of  their  benefi¬ 
cence  on  this  day,  though  the  custom  has  now 
been  long  discontinued. 

Q.  Is  the  custom  of  relieving  indigent  per¬ 
sons  on  Maundy  Thursday  still  continued  ? 

A.  There  is  at  the  present  day  an  annual 
ceremony  at  Whitehall  Chapel,  where  the 
Lord  Almoner,  or  his  deputy,  attends,  and, 
after  hearing  divine  service,  bestows  the  Royal 
bounty  (consisting  of  clothes,  bread,  beef,  a 
sovereign,  and  as  many  silver  pennies  to  each 
as  the  monarch  has  numbered  years),  on  as 
many  poor  women  as  the  King  has  reached 
years  in  age. 
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(?£oOif  JJrftag. 

{April  ls£,  1831.) 

Q.  How  is  Good  Friday  observed  by  the 
Christian  Church? 

A.  As  a  day  of  solemn  fast,  in  remembrance 
of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour ,  who,  having 
taken  upon  him  the  nature  of  man,  suffered  on 
this  day  for  our  redemption.  Its  appellation 
of  good ,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Church  of 
England,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  blessed  effects  purchased  for  us  by 
our  Lord’s  sufferings.  The  ancient  title  of 
the  day  was  Holy  Friday ;  and  the  week  in 
which  it  happens  is  still  denominated  Holy  or 
Passion  Week. 

Q.  What  is  usually  eaten  for  breakfast  in 
London  on  this  day? 

A.  Buns,  on  which  are  impressed  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  which  are  cried  about  the 
streets  under  the  appellation  of  Hot  Cross 
Buns .  This  custom  is  not  peculiar  to  London, 
being  common  to  most  of  the  large  towns  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  even  in  many  smaller  towns 
and  villages  the  housewives  provide  themselves 
with  a  stock  of  small  cakes,  made  by  them- 
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selves  for  this  occasion,  on  which  the  cross  is 
carefully  imprinted.  In  some  counties  great 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  a  portion  of  these 
cakes,  which,  being  grated  after  they  are  dry, 
are  esteemed  by  the  superstitious  as  infallible 
cures  for  many  diseases. 


faster  Bag,  or  lEasttr  Sbunhag. 

( April  3rd ,  1831.) 

Q.  When  does  Easter  Sunday  happen  ? 

A.  It  now  invariably  happens  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  full  moon  immediately  succeeding 
the  21  st  March,  which  is  termed  the  vernal 
equinox.  Respecting  the  particular  time 
when  this  festival  was  to  be  kept,  there  was 
anciently  much  controversy ;  but  by  a  council 
assembled,  in  325,  at  Nice  (hence  called  The 
Council  of  Nice),  by  the  Emperor  Constan¬ 
tine,  it  was  ordained  that  Easter  should  be 
kept  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  that  day  should  be  a  Sunday .  This 
decision  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory’s 
regulation  of  the  calendar,  in  1582,  since 
which  it  has  been  invariably  observed  as  be¬ 
fore  explained. 
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Q.  For  what  purpose  is  Easter  Day  cele¬ 
brated  ? 

A.  To  commemorate  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

Q.  Is  the  observance  of  this  festival  of  an¬ 
cient  date  ? 

A.  So  much  so,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  celebrated  about  the  year  68,  by  the 
immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles.  It  was 
anciently  called  the  Great  Day ,  the  Feast  of 
Feasts ,  and  the  Queen  of  Feasts,  and  it 
governs  all  the  other  moveable  feasts — (See 
Appendix.) 

Q.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Easter  ? 

A.  Some  derive  it  from  Eastre,  the  God¬ 
dess  of  the  East,  a  Saxon  deity ;  but  others, 
with  more  reason,  deduce  it  from  a  Saxon 
word  signifying  to  rise,  as  expressive  of  the 
Resurrection  which  it  is  intended  to  comme¬ 
morate. 
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Stidjarfo,  3BfeI)op. 

[April  3rd.) 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  the  individual 
who  still  retains  a  place  in  the  calendar  on  this 
day  ? 

A.  That  his  name  was  Richard  De  Wicke, 
and  that  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth  caused  him 
to  be  chosen  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Kin^.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  1253,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Urban  the  Fourth,  in  1262. 


faster  JFtcmhap  anb  ^ucsfcati. 

( April  4th  and  5 th,  1831.) 

Q.  How  are  these  days  now  observed? 

A.  The  church  appoints  particular  services 
for  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  but  they  are 
generally  regarded  as  days  of  pastime  and 
holiday,  especially  among  the  lower  orders, 
very  few  of  whom  can  be  restrained  to  their 
usual  occupation  during  any  part  of  Easter 
week.  In  the  north  of  England  is  still  extant 
a  custom  called  lifting  at  this  season,  which  is 
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intended  to  be  typical  of  the  Resurrection.  Of 
this  practice  Mr.  Hone  affords  an  amusing 
account,  accompanied  by  an  engraving,  in  his 
Every-Day  Book,  Vol.  L  Another  custom, 
termed  blazing ,  in  allusion  to  our  Saviour’s 
rising  from  the  tomb,  is  also  still  practised  in 
some  country  places,  while  the  metropolis  and 
its  environs  offer  powerful  attractions  to  the 
holiday-makers,  by  the  fair  at  Greenwich, 
the  stag-hunt  at  Epping  Forest,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  dinner  and  Lady  Mayoress’s  ball  at 
the  Mansion  House ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  places  of  public  resort,  tea-gardens, 
&c.,  in  the  suburban  fields  and  villages. 


3bt.  Ambrose. 

(April  5th.) 

Q.  What  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  saint  ? 

A.  St.  Ambrose  was  of  noble  parentage,  and 
born  in  the  palace  of  his  father  at  Arles.  After 
perfecting  himself  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 
he  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Rome,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Liguria  and 
Emilia.  On  the  decease  of  Auxentius,  Bishop 
of  Milan,  Ambrose  was  elected  to  fill  the 
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vacant  see.  When  the  Heathens  attempted 
to  restore  their  worship,  then  declining,  St. 
Ambrose  opposed  the  famous  orator,  Q.  Aure¬ 
lius  Symmachus,  in  his  proposal  to  repair  the 
altar  of  Victory.  He  also  successfully  resisted 
the  Arians,*  though  openly  supported  by  the 
Empress  Justina.  St.  Ambrose  died  at  Milan, 
on  the  5th  April,  397.  This  saint  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  composer  of  the  celebrated 
hymn  of  Te  Deum,  on  the  baptism  of  St. 
Augustine. 


^uastmobo,  or  Hofo  Sbunbag. 

(April  10th ,  1831.) 

Q.  How  came  the  term  Quasimodo  to  be 
applied  to  this  Sunday  ? 

A.  From  the  words  festi  quasi  modo 
o^eniti”  being1  the  commencement  of  the  ancient 
hymn  for  mass  this  day  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Q.  How  has  this  Sunday  acquired  the  title 
of  Loiv  Sunday  ? 

A.  From  the  ceremonies  used  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  are  enjoined  on  this  day  being  of 


*  See  note  to  p.  67. 
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a  lower  degree,  or  of  a  less  pompous  nature, 
than  those  of  the  high  Festival  of  Easter. 

Q.  When  does  this  Sunday  fall  ? 

A.  It  is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter, 

St.  aipfjege. 

(April  19th.) 

Q.  What  is  related  of  the  life  of  this  saint  ? 

A.  St.  Alphege,  or  Alphage,  was  by  birth 
an  Englishman,  who,  dedicating  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  church,  retired  to  a  monas¬ 
tery  at  Derherst,  in  Gloucestershire.  He 
afterwards  built  a  cell  near  Bath,  from  which 
solitude  he  was  drawn  forth  to  become  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  abbey  of  that  city.  Upon  the 
death  of  Ethelwolf,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
anno  984,  St.  Alphege  was  promoted  to  that 
see,  which  he  filled  until  the  year  1006,  when 
he  was  advanced  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  When  the  Danes  invaded  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  took  the  city  of  Canterbury  by  storm, 
the  archbishop  fell  into  their  hands,  and,  being 
conveyed  to  Greenwich,  was  offered  his  liberty 
for  3000  marks  of  gold.  “  The  only  riches  I 
have  to  offer/5  said  the  archbishop,  u  are  those 
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of  wisdom,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God.”  Incensed  at  this 
reply,  they  struck  him  with  the  backs  of  their 
battle-axes,  and  afterwards  stoned  him  until 
nearly  dead,  when  one  of  the  number,  cleaving 
his  skull,  terminated  his  life,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1012.  On  the  spot  where  St.  Alphege 
fell  now  stands  the  parish  church  of  Green¬ 
wich,  in  which  is  an  inscription^ referring  to 
this  event.* 


{April  23rd.) 

Q.  How  is  St.  George  denominated  ? 

A.  As  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  English  nation, 
the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the 
Garter. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  this 
renowned  saint  ? 

A.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  the  narrations  concerning  him  being 
various  and  contradictory,  and  many  of  them 
fabulous. 


*  Brady’s  Clavis  Calendaring 
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Q.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  true  account 
of  his  life  and  actions  ? 

A.  There  are  two  accounts  of  him,  one  or 
the  other  of  which  appears  likely  to  be  true. 

Q.  By  the  first  of  these  accounts,  what  is 
related  of  St.  George  ? 

A.  It  is  asserted  of  him  that  he  was  born  at 
Epiphania,  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller’s  shop.  From 
this  obscure  and  servile  origin,  he  eventually 
became  very  high  in  the  Christian  Church. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  patronized  by 
persons  of  influence,  who  procured  for  him  a 
lucrative  commission  to  supply  the  army  with 
a  portion  of  food.  In  this  occupation  he  accu¬ 
mulated  wealth,  but  his  fraud  and  corruption 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  fly.  After  his 
disgrace,  he  embraced  Arianism,*  collected  a 
valuable  library,  and  was  subsequently  chosen 
Bishop  of  Alexandria.  It  was  in  this  capacity, 
whilst  endeavouring  to  abolish  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  heathens,  that  he  was  killed,  and 
his  body  dragged  through  the  streets,  and 

*  The  professors  of  Arianism  were  the  followers  of  Arius, 
a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  about  the  year 
315.  They  maintained,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  inferior 
to  the  Father,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  created  by  the 
power  of  the  Son. 
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afterwards  burnt.  Since  his  death,  he  has 
had  the  reputation  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and 
Christian  hero.* 

Q.  In  the  other  account,  what  is  said  of 
St.  George  ? 

A.  He  is  related  to  have  been  born  in  Cap¬ 
padocia,  of  Christian  parents,  and  carefully 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
St.  George,  at  his  father’s  death,  accompanied 
his  mother  into  Palestine,  where  they  became 
possessed  of  a  considerable  estate.  He  was 
admired  by  the  Emperor  Dioclesian  for  his 
majestic  person,  who  gave  him  the  command 
of  a  legion.  When  the  persecutions  against 
the  Christians  were  renewed,  he  retired  from 
tin's  service,  and  assisted  the  Christians  with 
his  large  fortune.  He  incurred  the  emperor’s 
highest  indignation,  by  adhering  steadfastly  to 
the  unfortunate  Christians  ;  and,  after  having 
been  tortured  several  times,  was  beheaded  at 
Lydda,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  290. C 

Q.  Did  any  legend  spring  out  of  these 
accounts  ? 

A.  A  legendary  tale  has  been  the  result : 

*  Gibbon. 

f  Ribadeneira’s  Lives  of  the  Saints . 
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namely,  that  St.  George  had  a  combat  with  a 
Dra  gon,  to  preserve  a  princess  from  being  de¬ 
voured  by  that  monster. 

Q.  How  is  St.  George  represented  in  draw¬ 
ings  ? 

A.  He  was  originally  represented  merely 
as  a  knight  on  horseback ;  but  since  the  story 
of  the  Dragon  has  become  a  favourite  with 
the  multitude,  he  is  drawn  on  horseback 
fighting  the  Dragon. 

Q.  Does  St.  George,  so  represented,  form 
a  badge  for  any  order  of  knighthood  now  in 
existence  in  England  ? 

A.  Yes;  for  that  of  the  Garter,  which  is 
the  most  noble  and  ancient  order  of  knight¬ 
hood  in  the  world. 

Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter  ? 

A.  They  are  princes  and  peers,  and  the  king 
of  England  is  the  sovereign  of  the  order. 

Q.  Of  what  number  of  knights  does  the 

O 

order  consist  ? 

A.  It  originally  consisted  of  twenty-six,  but 
six  were  added  in  the  year  1786,  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  the  royal  family,  and  it  was 
further  increased  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
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of  the  allied  Sovereigns  to  this  country,  in 

1814. 

Q.  When  was  this  illustrious  order  first  in¬ 
stituted  ? 

A.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  instituted  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 

Q.  Is  any  more  ancient  origin  given  of  the 
order  ? 

A.  Yes.  It  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  devised  by  Richard  the  First  at  the  siege 
of  Acre,  when  he  caused  twenty-six  knights, 
who  firmly  stood  by  him,  to  wear  thongs  of 
blue  leather  about  their  legs  ;  and  to  have  been 
revived  and  perfected  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  Edward  the  Third. 

Q.  Is  St.  George  famous  in  other  countries, 
and  have  there  not  been  several  orders  of 
knighthood  under  his  name  in  Europe  ? 

A.  There  are  still  several  orders  of  knight¬ 
hood  bearing  his  name,  which  continue  to  be 
famous ;  and  there  have  been  many  such  or¬ 
ders  of  knighthood,  which  are  not  now  in 
existence. 
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Sbt.  JWarft,  t&c  Isbangeltst. 

{April  25th.) 

Q.  What  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  church 

•j 

on  this  day  ? 

A.  That  of  St.  Mark,  the  Evangelist. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  evan¬ 
gelist  ? 

A.  It  is  compounded  of  the  two  Greek 
words  eu  (eu)  well ,  and  ocyyEXoo  ( angelo ),  to 
declare,  and,  therefore,  signifies  literally  one 
who  declares  good  news.  This  title  was  at 
first  given  to  all  who  preached  the  Gospel;* 
but  it  was  afterwards  limited  to  the  four  who 
wrote  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  the  Evangelist, 
St.  Mark? 

A.  St.  Mark  was  born  of  Jewish  parents, 
originally  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  style  used  by  him  in  his  writings  is  con¬ 
sidered  strongly  to  confirm  this  fact ;  in  addition 
to  which,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 

*  Gospel  is  of  Saxon  original,  in  which  language  it  signi¬ 
fies  a  good  word ,  answering  very  nearly  to  EuaJysA/ov  (evan- 
gelion),  in  Greek,  which  imports  good  tidi  igs. 
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house  of  his  mother,  Mary,  at  Jerusalem,  that 
the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  usually  assembled. 
His  Hebrew  name  is  considered  to  have  been 
Mordecai ;  that  of  Marcus,  or  Mark,  was  as¬ 
sumed  at  Rome,  agreeably  to  a  custom  among 
the  Jews  of  adopting  another  name  when  they 
travelled  into  foreign  parts,  St.  Mark  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  some  of  the 
Apostles,  probably  by  St.  Peter,  to  whom  he 
was  a  constant  companion  in  all  his  travels, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  amanuensis  and  in¬ 
terpreter,  and  from  whose  discourses  he  com¬ 
piled,  at  Rome,  the  writings  distinguished  hy 
the  title  of  The  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark,  styled,  for  this  reason,  by  many  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter. 
When  St.  Mark  quitted  Italy,  he  was  sent  by 
St.  Peter  to  Egypt,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Alexandria;  where,  according  to  Eusebius,  he 
converted  multitudes  to  the  Christian  faith. 
After  constituting  bishops  and  other  clerical 
pastors,  at  Alexandria,  he  extended  his  labours 
westward,  towards  Lybia,  returning  to  Alex¬ 
andria  in  the  year  61.  Here  the  Egyptians, 
jealous  of  his  success,  and  exasperated  by  the 
behaviour  of  some  of  his  converts,  while  the 
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heathen  solemnities  of  Serapis  were  celebrated, 
broke  in  upon  St.  Mark  while  he  was  employed 
in  divine  worship,  on  the  25th  of  April,  A.  D. 
68,  and  binding  his  feet  with  cords,  dragged  him 
through  the  streets  until  he  expired.  Hence, 
in  all  pictorial  representations  of  St.  Mark,  is 
to  be  seen,  in  the  background,  a  person  drag¬ 
ged  by  the  heels,  as  denoting  the  manner  in 
which  the  life  of  this  saint  was  terminated. 
St.  Mark  is  not  supposed  to  have  left  any 
other  writings  behind  him  except  the  Gospel 
which  bears  his  name. 


§?t.  3|f)tltp  ftnb  9bt.  5)amcs,  Apostles- 

( May  1st.) 

Q.  The  church  this  day  celebrates  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  two  Apostles,  St.  Philip  and  St. 

*  James.  What  account  have  we  of  St.  Philip  ? 

A.  St.  Philip  was  born  at  Beth  saida,*  in  Ga¬ 
lilee,  where  he  was  most  probably  a  fisherman, 
which  was  the  general  trade  of  that  place. 
St.  Philip  is  thought  by  some  to  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  disciple  of  our  Saviour, 

*  John  i — 44. 
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who,  after  his  return  from  the  wilderness, 
first  met  with  St.  Andrew  and  his  brother 
Peter,  with  whom  he  had  some  conversation, 
after  which  they  returned  to  their  trade  ;  but 
the  next  day,  in  passing  through  Galilee,  he 
found  Philip,  whom  he  commanded  to  follow 
him,*  which  was  readily  obeyed.  St.  Philip 
was  subsequently  deputed  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  in  Upper  Asia,  where  he  executed  his 
pious  office  with  great  success,  and  by  his 
preaching  and  miracles  made  many  converts. 
In  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  came  to  Hiera- 
polis,  in  Phrygia,  where  he  so  exasperated  the 
magistrates  and  people  by  destroying  a  large 
serpent  or  dragon,  which  they  worshipped, 
that,  being  arrested  and  imprisoned,  he  wras 
first  publicly  scourged,  and  afterwards  exe¬ 
cuted,  either  by  crucifixion,  as  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  or  by  being  hanged  by  the  neck  against 
a  pillar. 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  the  Apostle, 
St.  James  ? 

A.  There  is  not  any  mention  made  in  Sacred 
History  of  the  place  of  his  birth ;  but  he  was 
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the  son  of  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of  our 
Saviour,  by  a  former  wife ;  for  which  reason 
lie  is  called  by  Josephus  and  other  ancient 
writers,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  He  was 
styled  St.  James  the  Less ,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  other  Apostle  of  the  same  name  (see 
Index);  but  he  afterwards  acquired  a  more 
honourable  title  by  the  virtue  and  piety  of  his 
life,  which  secured  him  the  appellation  of  The 
Just.  Little  more  is  known  of  this  Apostle  until 
after  the  Resurrection,  when  Christ  appeared 
to  him,  and,  breaking  bread,  blessed  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  partake  of  it,  saying,  My 
Brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  Man 
is  risen  from  among  them  that  sleep.”  This 
satisfied  the  vow  made  by  St.  James,  as  re¬ 
lated  by  St.  Jerome,  that  from  the  time  he 
had  drank  of  the  cup  at  the  institution  of  the 
Sacrament,  he  would  eat  bread  no  more,  until 
he  had  seen  the  Lord  risen  from  the  dead. 
After  the  Ascension,  St.  James  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  year  62,  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  summoned  him  before  a 
council,  where  he  was  accused  of  transgressing 
the  law,  and  of  blasphemy.  Being  conducted 
to  one  of  the  battlements  of  the  temple,  the 
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Scribes  and  Pharisees  addressed  him  in  these 
words — “  Tell  us,  O  just  man,  what  we  are  to 
believe  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  cru¬ 
cified  ?”  To  this  St  James  answered  firmly, 
and  with  a  loud  voice,  Why  do  ye  inquire  of 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  man  ?  He  sitteth  in  heaven, 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High,  and 
will  come  again  in  the  clouds  of  the  sky.?> 
Whereupon  loud  cries  arose  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  populace  of  fC  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David  l”  which  so  enraged  his  accusers,  that 
they  suddenly  cried  out  that  Justus  himself 
was  seduced,  and  pushed  him  headlong  from 
the  eminence  on  which  he  stood.  Though 
greatly  bruised,  the  venerable  sufferer,  who  is 
stated  by  Epiphanius  to  have  been  then  in  the 
ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age,  recovered  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  rise  upon  his  knees,  and  pray 
for  those  who  had  so  cruelly  used  him;  and 
while  in  this  attitude,  he  wras  assailed  with 
a  shower  of  stones,  until  killed  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  a  club,  from  one  Simeon,  a 
fuller. 
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i^Taii  Bag. 

( May  1st.) 

Q.  From  the  earliest  times,  and  by  almost 
every  nation,  the  first  of  May  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  season  of  joy  and  festivity.  How  is 
this  universal  gratulation  to  be  accounted  for? 

A.  In  countries  in  which  the  annual  re¬ 
currence  of  this  season  affords  the  blessing  of 
returning  vegetation,  and  indicates  approaching 
summer,  the  exhilaration  which  is  so  univer¬ 
sally  felt  may  reasonably  be  assigned  to  natu¬ 
ral  causes.  Hence,  the  northern  nations,  we 
are  told,  after  their  long  winter,  which  lasts 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of 
April,  have  a  custom  to  welcome  the  returning 
splendour  of  the  sun  with  dancing,  and  mutu¬ 
ally  feasting  each  other,  in  joy  that  a  better 
season  for  fishing  and  hunting  has  arrived. 
And,  in  honour  of  May-Day,  the  Goths  and 
Southern  Swedes  had  a  mock  battle  between 
summer  and  winter,  which  ceremony  is  said  to 
be  still  continued  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  were  for  a  lono* 
time  masters.  But  the  institution  of  most  of 
the  May  customs ,  as  practised  in  this  and 
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many  other  countries,  must  be  derived  chiefly 
from  the  Romans,  who,  on  the  fourth  of  the 
calends  of  May,  held  their  Floralia,  or  festival 
in  honour  of  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers, 
& c.,  when  the  lower  classes  openly  indulged  in 
every  species  oflicentiousness.  To  this  festi¬ 
val  may  be  traced  most  of  the  modern  festivi¬ 
ties  of  May ;  especially  the  custom  of  gather¬ 
ing  branches  and  flowers  of  the  hawthorn,  or 
may-tree,  which  is  still  prevalent  in  all  parts  of 
this  country,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Q.  Of  the  various  ceremonies  anciently  ob¬ 
served  in  honour  of  this  day,  most  of  which  are 
now  obsolete,  perhaps  you  could  recollect  some 
that  would  be  particularly  interesting? 

A.  Of  the  custom  of  going  a  Maying  (wrhich 
is  still  partially  practised)  a  writer  of  1585 
thus  speaks: — ((  On  this  morning,”  says  he, 
<<r  men,  women,  and  children,  old  and  young, 
are  seen  going  from  the  town  and  villages  to 
the  woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  hills  and 
mountains,  some  to  one  place,  some  to  another, 
where  they  spend  all  the  day  and  night  in  pas¬ 
times,  and  return  in  the  morning  with  birch- 
boughs,  and  branches  of  trees,  to  deck  their 
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assemblies  withal.”  This  custom,  it  appears 
from  other  old  writers,  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  vulgar,  but  observed  by  noble  and 
even  by  royal  personages.  Chaucer,  in  his 
Court  of  Love ,  tells  us,  that  early  on  May 
morning,  “  forth  goeth  all  the  court  to  fetch 
the  flowers  fresh,  and  branch  and  bloom.”  * 
And  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle ,  gives  an  account 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  riding  a  Maying  from 
Greenwich  to  the  high  ground  of  Shooter’s 
Hill,  with  Queen  Katherine,  and  many  lords 
and  ladies.  The  same  monarch  is  also  re¬ 
corded,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  have 
risen  on  May-day  very  early  to  fetch  May,  or 
green  boughs,  and  that  he  and  his  courtiers 
went  with  their  bows  and  arrows  shooting  to 
the  woods.  Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  alluding  to  this  custom,  says  it  is 
impossible  to  make  people  sleep  on  May  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and,  in  his  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream , 
that  they  rose  early  to  observe  the  rites  of 
May.  There  seems  unquestionable  authority, 

*  The  orthography  of  this  quotation  from  Chaucer,  as 
well  as  of  most  of  the  other  extracts  from  old  authors,  has 
been  modernized,  to  render  the  sense  intelligible  to  the  juve¬ 
nile  reader. 
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also,  for  believing  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used 
to  keep  u  May-Games”  at  Greenwich. 

Q.  The  fixing  and  decorating  of  May-poles 
was  another  ancient  custom,  now  retained  only 
in  a  few  remote  country  places.  Can  you  col¬ 
lect  any  particulars  concerning  this  custom  ? 

A.  The  May-pole  was  once  general  through¬ 
out  this  country.  The  people,  accompanied  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  marched  on  May¬ 
morning  in  procession  to  some  neighbouring 
wood,  and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  pole, 
round  which  were  suspended  flowers,  boughs, 
and  other  emblems  of  spring.  “The  chiefest 
jewel  they  bring  from  the  woods/’  says  an  old 
writer,  “is  their  May-pole,  which  they  carry 
home  with  great  veneration,  as  thus  :  they  have 
twenty  or  forty  yoke  of  oxen,  every  ox  having 
a  sweet  nosegay  of  flowers  and  herbs,  bound 
round  about  with  strings  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  sometimes  painted  with 
variable  colours,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  following  it;  and 
this  pole  being  afterwards  reared  up,  with 
handkerchiefs  and  flags  streaming  from  the 
top,  they  strew  the  ground  about  with  flowrers, 
bind  green  boughs  about  it,  and  then  fall  to 
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banquet  and  feast,  and  to  leap  and  dance  about 
it,”  & c.  Stowe,  the  antiquary,  states,  “  In  the 
month  of  May,  the  citizens  of  London,  of  all 
estates,  eighty  in  every  parish,  or  sometimes 
two  or  three  parishes  joining  together,  had 
their  several  Mayings,  and  did  fetch  in  May- 
poles,  with  divers  warlike  shows,  with  good 
archers,  morris-dancers,  and  other  devices  for 
pastime  all  the  day  long,  and  towards  the 
evening  they  had  stage-plays,  and  bonfires  in 
the  streets.”  He  further  mentions  that,  on 
one  of  these  occasions  in  particular,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  aldermen  and 
Sheriffs  rode  to  the  Bishop’s  Wood,  at  Stebon- 
heath  (now  Stepney)  and  had  a  grand  dinner, 
where  they  were  presented  by  Lydgate,  the 
poetical  monk  of  Bury,  with  ee  a  joyful  com¬ 
mendation  on  the  season,  containing  sixteen 
staves  in  metre  royal.”  It  appears  that  the 
May-pole,  when  once  fixed,  remained  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  there  were 
some  made  of  durable  wood,  which  remained 
for  many  years,  and  were  resorted  to  on  vari¬ 
ous  occasions  of  festivity,  as  well  as  on  May- 
day.  The  last  in  London,  which  stood  in  the 
Strand,  nearly  opposite  Somerset  House,  and 
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was  for  many  years  a  well-known  object,  was 
erected  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  and  measured  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 
This  was  taken  down  in  1718,  and  removed  to 
Wanstead  Park,  in  Essex,  where  it  was  fixed 
as  part  of  the  support  of  a  large  telescope,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  set  up  on 
that  spot  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Mr.  Douce, 
in  his  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare ,  observes, 
that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Puri¬ 
tans  made  considerable  havoc  among  the  May- 
games,  by  their  preachings  and  invectives,  and 
at  length  put  May-pole  and  all  to  the  rout. 
King  James’s  Book  of  Sports  restored  some, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  they 
were  again  attacked  by  a  new  set  of  fanatics, 
and  did  not  recover  until  the  coming  in  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

Q.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
morris-dancing,  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
forming  part  of  the  festivities  of  May-day? 

A.  These  dances  were  usually  performed  by 
five  men,  and  a  boy  dressed  in  a  girl’s  habit, 
whom  they  called  the  Maid  Marion,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  says  Blount,  Morion,  from  the  Italian 
morione ,  a  head-piece,  ((  because  her  head  was 
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wont  to  be  gaily  trimmed  up/'  The  Morris  or 
Moresco  dance,  was  certainly  of  Moorish 
origin,  and  is  much  the  same  as  the  modern 
fandango  of  Spain.  It  is  asserted  to  have 
been  brought  into  England  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  but  few,  if  any, 
vestiges  of  it  can  be  traced  to  an  earlier  date 


than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  about  which  time, 
and  particularly  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
churchwardens’  accounts  in  several  parishes 
afford  materials  that  throw  much  light  on  this 
subject.  Among  these,  in  the  accounts  of  St. 
Laurence,  Reading,  is  an  item,  in  1534,  of  “  five 
ells  of  canvass  for  a  coat  for  Maid  Marian,  at 
S1^.  the  ell;”  and  in  the  churchwarden’s  books 
of  Kingston  upon  Thames,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lysons,  are  entries  of  nearly  the  same  date, 
to  the  following  effect : — two  pair  of  gloves 
for  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  65.  8d.  ; 
four  yards  of  Kendall  for  Maid  Marian’s  luke 
(head-dress),  3s.  4 d. ;  and  two  elis  of  worsted 
for  Maid  Marian’s  kirtle.”  In  addition  to 
which  there  occurs  a  memorandum  of  “a  friar’s 
coat  of  russet,  and  a  kirtle  of  worsted,  welted 
with  red  cloth,  for  a  Mourens  (Moor’s)  coat 
of  buckram ;  four  morris-dancers’  coats,  of 
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white  fustian,  spangled with  some  other 
similar  articles  of  apparel  used  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  and  left  in  the  care  of  the  churchwardens. 
These  entries  are  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  this  amusement  was  so  much  in  fashion, 
that,  as  Hoi  ling  shed  states,  the  king  and  his 
nobles  would  sometimes  appear  in  disguise  as 
Robin  Hood  and  his  men,  dressed  in  Kendall, 

with  hoods  and  liosen.” 

Q.  Who  was  Maid  Marian  intended  to  re¬ 
present  ? 

A.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Maid, 
Marian,  the  Queen  of  the  May,  the  May 
Lady  (or  by  whatever  other  names  they  may 
have  been  designated),  were  merely  variations 
in  the  mode  of  representing  the  goddess  Flora 
of  the  Roman  festival ;  though  some  antiquaries 
make  this  Maid  Marian  to  have  been  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  Robin  Hood,  a  name  assumed  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  while  in  a  state  of 
outlawry ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  companions,  as  part 
of  the  festivities  of  this  day,  took  place  at  a  very 
early  period.  Before  the  Morris-dance  dege¬ 
nerated  into  a  coarse  piece  of  buffoonery,  the 
character  of  Maid  Marian  was  personated  by  a 
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female,  who,  according  to  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts,  in  several  parishes,  was  paid  annu¬ 
ally  for  her  trouble.  The  Queen  of  May  was 
then  frequently  represented  with  considerable 
grace  and  elegance  ;  but  when  a  clown,  dressed 
in  woman’s  clothes,  usurped  the  character,  it 
speedily  fell  into  contempt,  receiving  the  name 
of  Malkin,  or  Manikin ;  whence  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  have  gradually  dwindled  down  to  the 
Jacks-o’-the-Green  and  chimney-sweepers  of 
modern  times,  which  themselves,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  can  only  last  a  few  years  longer. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  slightly  any  other  of  the 
obsolete  customs  of  this  day  ? 

A.  Many  people  must  still  remember  the 
milk-maids’  garland  and  dance,  now  quite  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  garland,  which  w^as  very  splendid, 
was  at  first  carried  by  one  of  the  milk-maids, 
but  afterwards  by  men,  accompanied  by  the 
dancers  and  a  fiddler.  In  a  scarce  tract,  printed 
in  1623,  eating  cakes  and  cream  at  Islington 
and  Hoxton,  is  also  mentioned  as  a  custom  on 
May  morning : 

“To  Islington  and  Hogsdon  runnes  the  streame 
Of  giddie  people,  to  eate  cakes  and  creame.” 

And  the  practice  of  rising  at  day-break,  and 
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repairing  to  the  woods  in  search  of  May-c/m?, 
is  most  probably  still  in  vogue  in  some  parts.* 


Intention  of  tte  Cross. 

( May  3  rd.) 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  this  festival? 

A.  To  commemorate  the  invention,  or  find¬ 
ing,  of  the  Cross  on  which  our  Saviour  was 
crucified — the  word  invention  being  in  this  case 
used  in  its  literal  sense,  consistently  with  its 
etymology  from  the  Latin  invenio,  to  discover, 
or  bring  to  light. 

Q.  What  are  supposed  to  be  the  authentic 
particulars  connected  with  this  event  ? 

Q.  Helena,  mother  of  the  illustrious  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  on  her  son’s  assuming  the  imperial  dig- 

*  The  wife  of  the  Author  informs  him  that  she  well  recol¬ 
lects  large  assemblages  of  the  lasses  of  the  village  in  which 
she  was  born,  sallying  out  on  May-morning,  and  repairing 
to  the  woods  in  quest  of  May-dew,  with  which  they  sprinkled 
their  hands  and  faces,  as  a  preservative  against  freckles,  and 
to  make  \homfair  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  was 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  at  a  village,  in  Sussex, 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  metropolis. 
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nity.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  Venus,  which 
had  been  built  by  Adrian,  with  the  express  in¬ 
tention  of  profaning  the  sacred  spot  which  had 
been  sanctified  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  was  levelled  with  the  dust ;  and 
an  eager  desire  to  view  the  original  Cross, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  buried  beneath  the 
ruins,  prompted  every  exertion  to  discover  it. 
At  a  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  persons  engaged  in  this  pious 
labour  at  length  discovered  three  crosses, — 
which  were  at  once  recognized  as  those  on 
which  Christ  had  offered  himself  a  sacrifice — 
and  on  which  the  two  thieves  had  suffered  death. 
Over  the  spot  where  this  discovery  was  made, 
afterwards  called  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great,  at  the  request  of  the  Empress 
Helena,  raised  a  superb  monumental  edifice. 


ISbangeltst.  gj.  ip.  H. 

[May  6th.) 

Q.  What  is  intended  to  be  commemorated 
by  the  words  found  in  the  Calendar  against 
this  day  ? 

A.  The  deliverance  from  death  of  St.  John 
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the  Evangelist,  Ante  Port .  Lat.  (before  the 
gate  of  Latina) ;  in  memory  of  which  the 
Church  anciently*  held  a  festival  on  this  day, 
which,  however,  has  now  been  long  disconti¬ 
nued,  in  consequence  of  the  evidences  of  St. 
John’s  miraculous  preservation  from  martyr¬ 
dom,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  being  consi¬ 
dered  doubtful. 

Q.  What  were  the  particulars  of  this  alleged 
miraculous  deliverance  ? 

A.  That,  in  a  persecution  of  the  Christians 
under  Domitian,  St.  John  was  accused  of  an 
attempt  to  subvert  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  and  being  sent  to  Rome,  was  there, 
before  the  gate  called  Porta  Latina,  cast  into 
a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  in  presence  of  the 
Senate ;  and  that  from  this  cauldron  he  not 
only  escaped  without  injury,  but  came  forth  in 
renovated  health  and  vigour. 

*  A  festival  is  still  celebrated  in  honour  of  this  Evange¬ 
list,  on  the  27th  December  (see  Index). 
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UJogatum  SbunUag. 

(May  8th,  1881.) 

Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  title  given  to 
this  Sunday  ? 

A.  Rogation  Sunday  receives  its  title  from 
the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  imme¬ 
diately  following  it,  and  preceding  Holy  Thurs¬ 
day ,  or  Ascension-Day .  These  three  days  are 
denominated  Rogation  Days ,  from  the  Latin 
rogare,  to  supplicate  or  beseech,  because  on 
those  days  extraordinary  prayers  are  appointed, 
preparatory  to  the  observance  of  the  festival  of 
the  Ascension.  Another  object  of  these  days 
is  to  supplicate  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  to  pray  for  exemption  from  war  and 
pestilence. 


gtecenston-Dap,  or  fJDoln  OTntrshan. 

{May  12th,  1831.) 

Q.  What  festival  doth  the  Church  celebrate 
this  day  ? 

A.  That  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  into  Heaven. 

i  3 
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Q.  When  did  our  Saviour  ascend  into  Hea¬ 
ven  ? 

A.  On  the  fortieth  day  after  his  Resurrection 
from  the  dead ;  having  in  the  interval  con¬ 
firmed  the  truth  of  his  Resurrection  by  appear¬ 
ing  several  times  to  his  disciples,  discoursing 
with  them,  and  speaking  of  the  things  concern¬ 
ing  the  Kingdom  of  God.* 

Q.  How  was  the  Ascension  performed  ? 

A.  While  Jesus  was  blessing  his  disciples, 
“  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him 
out  of  their  sight  ”  f 

Q.  Is  the  institution  of  this  festival  of  an¬ 
cient  date  ? 

A.  It  has  been  regularly  held  from  the  early 
period  A.  D.  68,  on  the  Thursday  next  but  one 
preceding  Whit-Sunday,  so  that  it  is  a  move¬ 
able  feast  (see  iippendix.).  From  its  first 
institution  it  has  always  been  observed  with 
great  veneration. 

*  Acts,  i.  3. 
t  Ibid,  i.  9. 
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§bt.  Btmstan. 

( May  19  th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Dunstan? 

A.  He  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  divine  and  states¬ 
man  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  former  cha¬ 
racter  having  risen  to  the  high  offices  of 
Bishop  of  London  and  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  rank  of  prime 
minister  to  King  Edred. 

Q.  What  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  this 
eminent  man  ? 

A.  He  appears  to  have  been  born  about  the 
year  925,  and  to  have  been  educated  at  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  in  Somersetshire,  by  Irish  ecclesiastics. 
Here,  in  his  youth,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  usual  scholastic 
learning,  he  acquired  considerable  skill  in  mu¬ 
sic,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  art  of  working 
and  refining  metals.  Having  finished  his  stu¬ 
dies,  he  was  introduced  to  the  court  of  King 
Athelstan,  by  his  uncle  Athelm,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  From  this  scene,  however,  either 
from  disgust  or  disappointment,  he  soon  with¬ 
drew,  aad,  returning  to  Glastonbury,  he  there 
took  the  vows,  and  adopted  the  monastic  life. 
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dividing  a  valuable  estate  which  had  been  be¬ 
queathed  to  him,  between  the  church  and  the 
poor,  and  devoting  himself  with  ardour  to  the 
discipline  of  St.  Benedict.  To  this  period  of 
his  life  is  attached  the  memorable  legend  of  his 
conflicts  with  the  spirit  of  darkness,  who  is  said 
to  have  assailed  him  frequently  in  his  cell,  till 
he  one  day  caught  the  demon  by  the  nose  with 
a  pair  of  red-hot  pincers,  after  which  he  did  not 
ao'ain  molest  him. 

O 

Q.  When  was  Dunstan  induced  to  quit  his 
retirement  ? 

A.  On  the  accession  of  Edmund,  the  brother 
of  Athelstan,  he  was  invited  to  court,  and  made 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Edmund,  he  advanced  still  higher  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Edred,  the  succeeding  monarch,  who 
made  him  his  confessor  and  prime  minister. 
In  the  reign  of  Edwy,  Dunstan  was  compelled 
to  retire  into  Flanders,  in  consequence  of  his 
remarkable  interference  on  the  occasion  of  that 
young  prince’s  marriage ;  but  his  banishment 
was  not  of  long  continuance :  for  Edgar,  the 
younger  brother  of  Edwy,  having  raised  a  suc¬ 
cessful  rebellion  against  the  king,  and  usurped 
his  dominions  north  of  the  Thames,  recalled 
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Dunstan,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  A.  D.  957.  On  the  death  of  Edwy, 
in  959,  Edgar  became  sole  monarch  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  this  prince  St.  Dunstan  was  treated 
as  his  chief  confidant  and  prime  minister — and 
he  was  raised,  first  to  the  bishopric  of  London, 
and  afterwards  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which 
he  held  for  about  twenty-seven  years,  and  died 
on  the  19th  May,  A.  D.  988,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 


MI)tt=§bunftag. 

(  May  22nd,  1831.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  the  celebration  of 

Whit-Sunday  ? 

«/' 

A.  To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostles 
in  the  visible  appearance  of  fiery,  cloven 
tongues,  and  of  the  miraculous  powers  then 
conferred  on  them. 

Q.  When  did  this  event  take  place  ? 

A.  On  the  day  of  the  Jewish  feast  of  Pen¬ 
tecost,  which  was  observed  by  them  fifty  days 
after  their  Passover,  in  memory  of  the  law  de¬ 
livered  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  for  the  gathering 
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in  of  their  harvest.  The  miraculous  visitation 
of  the  Apostles  on  this  occasion  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  Scripture  :  ec  And  when  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  were  all  with 
one  accord  in  one  place.  And  suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing 
mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where 
they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared  unto 
them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat 
upon  each  of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter¬ 
ance.”*  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the 
Church  established  the  Day  of  Pentecost  as  a 
solemn  Christian  festival. 

Q.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
term  Whit-Sunday ,  as  applied  to  this  festival? 

A.  This  Sunday  was  called  in  the  ancient 
Church  Dominica  Alba ,  White  Sunday,  or 
Dominica  in  Albis,  the  Sunday  on  which  white 
garments  were  ivorn  ;  it  having  been  formerly 
a  custom  with  those  who  were  baptised  on  this 
day,  to  dress  in  white  for  the  occasion.  In  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  no  one  was  admitted 
to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  except  at  the  two 
*  Acts  ii.  v.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
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great  festivals  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
unless  on  some  extraordinary  emergency. 
Whether  the  custom  of  wearing  garments  of 
white  linen  was  as  frequent  on  Easter  Sunday 
as  on  Whit-Sunday,  does  not  appear ;  but  the 
etymology  above  stated  has  been  disputed  by 
many,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  apply 
equally  to  the  one  Sunday  as  to  the  other. 
The  consequence  of  this  has  been  various  other 
derivations  ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
that  several  respectable  authorities  have  main¬ 
tained  that  the  name  of  this  season  was  origi¬ 
nally  Wittentide ,  or  the  time  of  choosing  the 
Wits,  or  wise  men,  who  composed  the  Wit- 
tenagemole  of  our  ancestors;  and  that  Verste- 
gan,  in  his  Decayed  Intelligences,  asserts  that 
Wied  Sunday  is  the  true  name  of  this  day,  from 
the  Saxon  ivied,  or  whied,  signifying  sacred . 


<®{nTJilonhay  anft  ^Tueshaij. 

(May  23 rd  and  24#A,  1831.) 

Q.  Is  there  any  religious  service  enjoined 
by  the  Church  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
Whitsun-week  ? 
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A.  Appropriate  Collects  and  other  offices 
are  appointed  for  them;  but  these,  and  all 
other  religious  ceremonies,  are  now  but  little 
regarded  on  these  days,  which  have  become  so 
completely  holidays,  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  that  term,  that  neither  religion  nor  business 
has  any  chance  of  attention. 

Q.  H  ow  was  Whitsun- week  anciently  ob¬ 
served  ? 

A.  The  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  this  week 
were  regarded  as  days  of  much  solemnity,  by 
the  religious  part  of  the  community  ;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  week  was  devoted  to  public 
diversions,  and  displays  of  festivity  of  every 
description. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  any  of  the  diversions 
anciently  practised  at  Whitsuntide  ? 

A.  The  most  general  was  the  custom  of 
holding  what  were  called  Whitsun  Ales,  which 
consisted  of  public  entertainments,  pageants, 
games  of  agility,  and  all  sorts  of  merriment. 
Almost  every  parish  took  a  part  in  these 
amusements,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  which, 
collections  were  regularly  made  ;  and  most  of 
the  parishes,  as  was  the  case  at  Easter  and 
May-day,  kept  or  provided  dresses,  &c.,  for 
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the  representation  of  different  characters.  After 
the  Reformation,  many  of  the  observances  of 
Whitsuntide  fell  into  disuse ;  that  of  the 
Whitsun  Ales,  however,  though  severely  re¬ 
probated  by  several  writers,  was  still  kept  up, 
and  in  some  places,  at  least,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  much  harmless  enjoyment.  Carewe, 
in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall  (1623),  speaking  of 
the  customs  of  that  county,  says,  “Two  young 
men  of  the  parish  are  yearly  chosen  by  their 
last  fore-goers  to  be  Wardens,  who,  dividing 
the  task,  make  collection  among  the  parishion¬ 
ers  of  whatsoever  provision  it  pleaseth  them 
voluntarily  to  bestow.  This  they  employ  in 
brewing,  baking,  &c.,  against  Whitsuntide : 
upon  which  holiday,  the  neighbours  meet  at  the 
church-house,  and  there  merrily  feed  on  their 
own  victuals,  contributing  some  portion  to  the 
stock,  which  by  many  smalls  groweth  to  a 
meetly  greatness.  Besides,  the  neighbour 
parishes  at  these  times  lovingly  visit  one  an¬ 
other,  and  in  this  way  frankly  spend  their 
money  together.  The  afternoons  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  such  exercises  as  old  and  young 
folks,  having  leisure,  do  accustomably  wear  out 
the  time  withal.  When  the  feast  is  ended,  the 
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Wardens  yield  in  their  account  to  the  pa¬ 
rishioners.,  and  such  money  as  exceeds  the  dis¬ 
bursement  is  laid  up  in  store  to  defray  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  charges  arising  in  the  parish,  or 
imposed  on  them  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
or  the  prince’s  service.”  And  Aubrey,  in  his 
account  of  Wiltshire,  written  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  says,  “There  were  no  rates  for  the 
poor  in  my  grandfather’s  days  ;  but  for  Kings¬ 
ton  St.  Michael  (no  small  parish)  church  ale  of 
Whitsuntide  did  the  business.  In  every  parish 
was  a  church-house,  to  which  belonged  spits, 
crooks,  and  other  utensils  for  dressing  pro¬ 
visions.  Here  the  housekeepers  met,  and 
were  merry,  and  gave  their  charity.  The 
young  people  were  there  too,  and  had  dancing, 
bowling,  shooting  at  balls,  &c.,  the  ancients 
sitting  gravely  by,  and  looking  on.  All  things,” 
he  adds,  “  were  civil,  and  without  scandal.” 
At  Brentford,  in  Middlesex,  a  parish  docu¬ 
ment,  dated  1621,  states  this  custom  to  have 
been  observed  in  a  similar  manner  at  that 
place,  where  the  inhabitants  had  for  many  years 
held  meetings  at  Whitsuntide,  “in  the  church- 
house,  and  other  places,  in  friendly  manner  to 
eat  and  drink  together,  and  liberally  to  spend 
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their  monies,  to  the  end  that  neighbourly  so¬ 
ciety  might  be  maintained,  and  also  a  common 
stock  raised  for  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
keeping  of  orphans,  placing  poor  children  in 
service,  and  defraying  other  charges.55  In 
some  parishes,  the  Whitsun  Ales  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  following  manner:  “  Two  per¬ 
sons  were  chosen,  previously  to  the  meeting, 
to  be  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Ale,  who  dressed 
themselves  as  suitably  as  possible  to  the  cha¬ 
racters  they  assumed.  A  large  empty  barn, 
or  some  such  place,  was  provided  for  the 
Lord's  hall,  and  fitted  up  with  seats,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  company.  Here  they  as¬ 
sembled  to  dance  and  regale,  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  their  circumstances  and  the  place  would 
afford,  and  each  young  fellow  treated  his  girl 
with  riband  or  favour.  The  Lord  and  Lady 
honoured  the  ball  with  their  presence,  attended 
by  their  steward,  sword-bearer,  purse-bearer, 
and  mace-bearer,  with  their  several  badges, 
or  ensigns  of  office.  They  had  likewise  a  train- 
bearer,  or  page,  and  a  fool,  or  jester,  dressed 
in  a  parti-coloured  jacket,  whose  ribaldry  and 
gesticulations  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
entertainment  of  some  part  of  the  company. 
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The  Lord’s  music,  consisting  of  a  pipe  and 
tabor,  was  employed  to  conduct  the  dance."’ 
The  Whitsun  Ale,  as  thus  celebrated,  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  in  commemoration  of  the 
ancient  Drink-lean ,  a  day  of  festivity  observed 
in  the  feudal  times  in  honour  of  the  Lord  of 
the  fee,  by  the  tenants  and  vassals  within  his 
manor ;  the  memory  of  which,  on  account  of  the 
jollity  of  those  meetings,  the  people  have  thus 
preserved  ever  since. 

Q.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  etymology 
of  the  word  Ale ,  applied  to  this  and  other 
festive  occasions? 

A.  Mr.  Douce,  the  author  of  Illustrations 
of  Shakspeare ,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  signifies 
nothing  more  than  a  feast ,  or  merry-making  ; 
as  in  the  terms  Leet-Ale,  Lamb-Ale,  Clerk- 
Ale,  Bride-Ale,  Church-Ale,  &c.  At  all 
these  meetings,  ale  was  the  predominant 
liquor,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  term  to  the  meeting  itself. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  to  mind  any  of  the  other 
observances  of  this  season  ? 

A.  Hallowing  the  Church  font  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  a  custom  at  Whitsuntide, 
of  which  mention  is  made  by  Strutt,  in  his 
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Manners  and  Customs ,  and  also  by  the  ano¬ 
nymous  writer  of  a  MS.  volume  of  Homilies, 
in  the  British  Museum.  To  suspend  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  dove,  likewise,  in  some  part 
of  the  church  (doubtless  as  emblematical  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apos¬ 
tles),  seems  to  have  been  anciently  usual  at 
this  period.  Among  the  amusements  of  this 
season,  mention  is  made  in  the  Church  books 
of  St.  Giles’s,  Reading,  of  a  spectacle  called 
“  The  King  Play ,  at  Whitsuntide,”  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  an  exhibition  of  a  similar 
nature  with  a  sort  of  drama  represented 
anciently  at  Easter,  under  the  name  of  King- 
ham,  or  King  Game,  which  had  an  allusion 
to  the  offerings  of  the  Wise  Men,  who  were 
supposed  by  the  Romish  Church  to  have  been 
Kings.  Various  superstitious  pastimes,  an¬ 
ciently  practised  at  this  season,  in  the  Catholic 
times,  might  also  be  enumerated.  These  are 
now  wholly  discontinued,  and  to  revive  their 
recollection  by  detail,  would  serve  only  to 
expose  the  grossness  of  conception  in  which 
they  originated. 


..  Q 
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lEmkr  mtth 

( May  25th,  1831.) 
(See  p.  43.) 


Sbt.  Augustin,  or  Austin. 

( May  2 6th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Augustin? 

A.  He  was  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  was  styled  the  Apostle  of  England. 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  his  life  and 
actions  ? 

A.  He  was  originally  a  monk,  in  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Rome,  and  educated 
under  St.  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory 
the  First,  by  whom  he  was  sent  into  Britain, 
with  forty  other  monks,  about  the  year  596, 
to  convert  the  English  to  Christianity.  He 
landed  at  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  having  sent 
to  King  Ethelbert,  with  an  account  of  the 
errand  on  which  he  came,  the  King  gave  him 
leave  to  convert  as  many  of  his  subjects  as  he 
could,  and  assigned  his  place  of  residence  at 
Canterbury. 

Q.  Was  St.  Austin  successful  in  his  mission  ? 
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A.  He  first  converted  the  King,  and  his 
'example  promoted  the  conversion  of  his  sub¬ 
jects. 

Q.  Upon  this  success,  what  did  he  do  ? 

A.  He  sent  a  priest  and  a  monk  to  Rome, 
to  acquaint  the  Pope  of  the  result. 

Q.  What  did  the  Pope  do  on  this  occasion  ? 

A.  He  sent  the  priest  and  monk  back  with 
a  pall  and  several  books,  vestments,  and  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  churches,  with  directions  to 
Augustin  concerning  establishing  Bishoprics  in 
Britain. 

Q.  When  was  Austin  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

A.  In  the  year  600. 

Q.  What  know  we  further  of  this  Saint  ? 

A.  That  he  established  Bishops  in  several 
cities,  and  died  about  the  year  607.  His  fes¬ 
tival  was  directed  to  be  kept  in  a  Synod  held 
under  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
and  afterwards  by  the  Pope’s  Bull,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third. 
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DVneraMe  iJtfte. 

{May  21th.) 

Q.  Who  was  the  Venerable  Bede  ? 

A.  H  e  was  a  Monk  in  the  Convent  of  Jar- 
row,  and  one  of  our  most  ancient  historians. 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  his  life  and 
actions  ? 

A.  H  e  was  born  in  the  year  672,  near  Were- 
mouth,  in  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  and  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  Abbot  Benedict,  in  the  Monas¬ 
tery  of  St.  Peter,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Wyre.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  or¬ 
dained  deacon,  and  priest  at  thirty.  About 
this  time  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Sergius ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  accepted 
the  invitation.  In  731  he  published  his  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History,  a  work  of  so  much  merit, 
that  it  were  alone  sufficient  to  immortalize  the 
author.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  May,  735,  of 
a  lingering  consumption,  probably  occasioned 
by  an  uninterrupted  application  to  study.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  his  convent  at 
J arrow,  but  his  bones  were  afterwards  removed 
to  Durham,  and  deposited  in  the  same  coffin 
with  those  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
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Q.  Why  has  Venerable  Bede  been  rendered 
famous  ? 

A.  Because  he  was  a  singular  wonder  in  an 
ignorate  and  illiterate  age.  His  learning,  for 
the  times,  was  extensive,  and  his  industry  very 
great. 

Q.  To  his  learning  were  there  added  any 
virtues  ? 

A.  Yes.  He  was  a  truly  pious,  and  most 
modest  man. 

Q.  How  was  Bede  otherwise  distinguished  ? 

A.  As  one  of  the  three  most  learned  men 
who  appeared  in  Europe  in  the  space  of  six 
hundred  years. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  two  learned  men  you 
allude  to? 

A.  Alcuin,  an  Englishman,  who  went  into 
France  and  became  the  friend  of  Charles  the 
Great ;  and  Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  England. 

Q.  In  what  language  were  the  works  of 
Venerable  Bede  written  ? 

A.  In  Latin. 

Q.  Are  his  works  numerous  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  there  is  a  long  catalogue  of  them. 

Q.  Which  is  considered  his  chief  perform- 
.ance  ? 
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A.  His  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England. 

Q.  Are  the  writings  of  this  great  man  pre¬ 
served  ? 

A.  They  were  printed  in  Paris  in  the  years 
1544  and  1554,  at  Basil  in  1567,  and  at  Cologne 
in  the  years  1613  and  1688. 

Q.  As  Venerable  Bede  died  on  the  26th  of 
May,  how  is  it  that  his  anniversary  is  celebrated 
on  the  27th. 

A.  Because  the  26th  of  May,  on  which  day 
he  died,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Austin. 

®rtnttg  Sbunfrag. 

(May  29th,  1831.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  the  celebration  of 
Trinity  Sunday  ? 

A.  This  day  is  observed  as  a  solemn  fes¬ 
tival,  by  the  Protestant  and  Romish  Churches, 
to  testify  a  reverential  adoration  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  union  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

Q  When  is  this  festival  annually  observed? 

A.  On  the  Sunday  immediately  succeeding 
Whit-Sunday,  being  eight  weeks  after  Easter 
Day.  (See  Appendix.) 
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Hmq  tfje  gberontfs  Restoration. 

{May  29 th.) 

Q.  Why  was  this  day  directed  to  be  kept 
as  a  holiday  ? 

A.  To  celebrate  the  memorable  event  of  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  which 
took  place  on  the  29th  May,  A.  D.  1660,  which 
w7as  also  the  anniversary  of  his  thirtieth  birth¬ 
day.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
that  monarch’ s  reign,  this  propitious  day  was 
directed  to  be  for  ever  kept  as  a  festival,  and 
a  form  of  prayer  was  established  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  which,  however,  was  essentially  different 
from  that  now  used. 

Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  wear¬ 
ing  oak-apples  and  leaves  in  the  hat,  and  using 
them  to  decorate  horses’  heads,  on  this  day  ? 

*  Numerous  particulars  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  of  the  effects  produced 
by  that  important  event,  and  of  the  character  and  personal 
qualifications  of  that  sovereign,  may  be  collected  from  our 
elegant  historian,  Hume,  from  Mr.  Brady’s  Clavis  Calen¬ 
dars,  and  Mr.  Hone’s  Every-Day  Book.  To  these  works 
the  young  reader  may  refer,  with  great  advantage,  for  many 
interesting  facts  and  observations  necessarily  excluded  from 
these  pages. 
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A.  To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
King  Charles’s  wonderful  escape,  by  conceal¬ 
ment  in  an  oak,  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester. 

Q.  Where  was  this  oak  situated  ? 

A.  This  celebrated  tree,  afterwards  called 
the  Royal  Oak,  was  situate  at  Boscobel,  near 
Boscobel  House,  in  the  parish  of  Donnington, 
Lincolnshire.  The  original  tree  is  no  longer 
standing,  but  a  young  and  thriving  sapling 
taken  from  it,  now  fills  its  place  within  the  in¬ 
closure.  Dr.  Stukely,  the  antiquary,  has  the 
following  interesting  scrap  in  proof  of  the 
straits  to  which  the  king  was  reduced  during 
his  concealment  at  this  place — “  Not  far  from 
Boscobel  House,  just  by  a  horse-track  passing 
through  a  wood,  stood  the  royal  oak,  into  which 
the  king  and  his  companion.  Colonel  Carlos, 
climbed  by  means  of  the  hen-roost  ladder, 
when  they  judged  it  no  longer  safe  to  stay  in 
the  house  ;  the  family  reaching  them  victuals 
with  the  nut-hook.” 

Q.  What  gold  coin  was  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  ? 

A.  Guineas  ;  which  were  so  named  out  of 
compliment  to  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  from  their 
being  made  of  the  gold-dust  brought  from  the 
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Coast  of  Guinea  by  that  commander.  It  is 
also  stated  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  ele¬ 
gant  representation  of  Britannia  on  our  copper 
coins,  to  the  partiality  of  Charles  for  his  grace¬ 
ful  and  accomplished  cousin,  Frances  Stuart ; 
the  figure  on  the’  obverse  of  penny  and  half¬ 
penny  pieces  and  farthings,  being  copied  from 
a  medal  struck  by  order  of  Charles,  to  per¬ 
petuate  his  admiration  of  that  celebrated 
beauty.* 


§bt.  'Ntcontchc. 

{June  1st.) 

Q.  What  is  known  concerning  this  saint  ? 

A.  He  was  a  scholar  of  St.  Peter,  and  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  exerted  himself  strenuously  in 
their  behalf — for  which,  and  for  giving  to  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  martyrs  the  rites  of 
sepulture,  he  was  beaten  to  death.  Of  the 
birth,  time  of  death,  or  other  particulars  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  this  saint,  nothing 
beyond  the  facts  already  noticed  has  been 
transmitted  to  posterity.  We  are  at  this 

*  Lodge’s  Portraits. 
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period  unacquainted  with  the  reason  for  cele¬ 
brating  his  anniversary  on  this  day,  or,  indeed, 
why  our  reformers  retained  his  name  in  the 
calendar.”*  - - 

Corpus  ©Jrfett . 

( June  2nd,  1831.) 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Corpus  Christi? 

A.  It  is  the  Latin,  literally,  for  the  body  of 
Christ ,  the  festival  being  designed  to  comme¬ 
morate  the  consecrated  wafer  which  dropped 
with  blood  when  a  sceptical  priest  presumed  to 
doubt  the  real  presence  in  the  Sacrament. 
This  feast  is  still  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  great  solemnity  and  pageantry, 
and  was  formerly  celebrated  in  this  country  by 
persons  of  all  ranks,  with  processions,  and 
dramatic  representations  of  parts  of  Sacred 
History, f  which  have  now  long  ceased  to  be 
thought  edifying.  Since  the  Reformation 
these  ceremonies  have  been  wholly  discon¬ 
tinued  ;  though  some  relics  of  the  practice 
may  even  now  be  traced  among  the  City  Com¬ 
panies,  some  of  whom  still  walk  in  procession 
on  this  day  to  hear  church  service. 

*  Brady’s  Clavis  Ccdendaria,  Vol.  II. 

t  See  Mr.  Hone’s  Mysteries,  and  his  Every-  Day  Book , 
Yds.  I.  and  II. 
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gbt.  33omfact. 

{June  bth.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Boniface? 

A.  St.  Boniface  was  an  Englishman,  having 
been  born  at  Crediton,  in  Devonshire.  He 
was  originally  named  Winfred,  or  Wilfrid,  and 
received  his  education  at  a  Benedictine  mo¬ 
nastery,  at  Exeter.  Having  taken  priest’s 
orders,  he  was  sent  to  Friesland,  about  the 
year  715,  where,  in  723,  he  was  made  a  bishop 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Second,  who  changed 
his  name  to  Boniface. 

Q.  What  exertions  did  St.  Boniface  make  in 
the  cause  of  Christianity  ? 

A.  He  preached  the  Gospel  in  Friesland, 
and  throughout  Germany,  with  great  success, 
converting  great  numbers  to  the  Christian 

O  o 

faith.  So  great  was  his  influence  in  Germany, 
that  he  established  many  Christian  churches 
in  that  country,  and  founded  the  great  monas¬ 
tery  of  Fulda. 

Q.  Was  not  St.  Boniface  advanced  to  higher 
ecclesiastical  dignity  than  that  of  bishop  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  by  Pope  Zachary,  with  the  additional 
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title  of  Primate  of  Germany  and  Belgium* 
whence  he  is  sometimes  called  the  Apostle  of 
the  Germans. 

Q.  Did  he  retain  this  high  office  until  his 
death  ? 

A.  About  the  year  752  he  voluntarily  re¬ 
signed  it*  and  became  an  itinerant  preacher. 
In  this  capacity*  while  holding  a  confirmation  in 
East  Friesland*  he  was  martyred  by  the  Pagans* 
on  the  5th  of  June,  754. 


£>t.  23arnabas,  Apostle. 

{June  11  th.) 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  the  life  of  this 
Apostle  ? 

A.  St.  Barnabas  was  born  at  Cyprus*  and 
descended  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  His  proper 
name  was  Joses*  or  Joseph,  but  he  was  after¬ 
wards  surnamed  by  the  Apostles  Barnabas*  a 
word  signifying  “  Son  of  Consolation — which 
appellation  he  is  thought  to  have  acquired  from 
the  fact  of  his  selling  his  whole  estate  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  supporting  the  indigent 
Christians.*  St.  Barnabas*  like  St.  Paul*  re- 

*  Acts  iv.  36  and  37. 
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ceived  his  education  under  the  celebrated  Ga¬ 
maliel,  which  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
intimacy  which  afterwards  subsisted  between 
these  two  Apostles.  He  was  afterwards  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  society  of  the  Apostles  by  St. 
Paul,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Asia  Minor, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  About  the  year  50, 
St.  Barnabas  went  to  Cyprus,  where,  aided  by 
his  kinsman  Mark,  he  continued  to  propagate 
the  Gospel  until  the  year  73,  when  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  while  preaching  in  the  synagogue  at 
Salamis,  by  some  Jews  who  had  recently  ar¬ 
rived  from  Syria,  and  after  being  cruelly  beaten 
with  staves,  was  stoned  to  death.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  a  cave  not  far  distant  from  the 

city-  ______ 

Sfet.  gtlhan. 

( June  17M.) 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  St.  Alban? 

A.  That  he  was  born  at  Verulam,  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  descended  from  a  Pagan  family,  and 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  Amphibalus, 
a  monk.  The  monkish  writers  give  a  marvel¬ 
lous  account  of  his  decapitation^  which  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  A.  D.  303,  at  Holm-hurst, 
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since  called  St.  Alban’s,  the  abbey  church  of 
which  place  is  still  in  existence,  it  having  been 
purchased,  at  the  suppression  of  monasteries  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  a  rich  clothier  of 
the  name  of  Stump,  for  400/.,  and  converted 
into  a  parochial  church  for  the  use  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  In  the  year  1257,  the  workmen  re¬ 
pairing  this  ancient  fabric,  found  a  plate  of 
lead,  on  which  was  cut  the  following  inscription : 

“  In  hoc  mausoleo  inventum  est 
Venerabile  corpus  Sancti  Albani,  Proto 
Martyris  Anglorum/’ 

In  this  mausoleum  is  deposited  the  venerable  body  of 
St.  Alban,  the  British  Proto-Martyr.”  - 

The  British  St.  Stephen,  and  British  Proto- 
Martyr,  are  titles  by  which  this  saint  is  known, 
from  his  having  been  the  first  martyr  in  Britain. 


translation  of  lEtofoarir,  Sing  of  tf)o  <S29cst 

Saxons. 

( June  20 th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  the  celebration  of 
this  festival? 

A.  To  commemorate  the  translation,  or  re¬ 
moval,  of  the  remains  of  the  murdered  Edward, 
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from  Wareham  to  the  Minster  at  Salisbury. 
On  this  subject  it  has  been  justly  remarked  by 
many,  that  even  if  it  were  desirable,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  our  ancestors,  or  from  any  better  cause, 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  this  young  prince,  by  an  annual  festi¬ 
val  on  the  18th  of  March,  this  additional  com¬ 
memoration,  on  the  20th  of  June  in  each  year, 
might  surely  be  dispensed  with. 

^Longest  Bag. 

( June  21  st.) 

Q.  The  21st  of  June  is  marked  in  all  the 
Calendars  as  the  Longest  Day  ;  but  this  is  not 
precisely  the  case,  being  rather  so  marked  from 
its  being  the  medium  of  the  Summer  Solstice,  as 
the  21st  of  December  is  of  the  Winter .  What 
is  the  length  of  the  Longest  and  Shortest  days 
in  the  year  respectively  ? 

A.  The  longest  day,  at  Greenwich,  is  six¬ 
teen  hours,  thirty-four  minutes,  and  five  se¬ 
conds  ;  the  shortest  day,  is  seven  hours,  forty- 
four  minutes,  and  seventeen  seconds — allowing 
nine  minutes,  sixteen  seconds,  for  refraction  on 
the  longest  day,  and  nine  minutes,  five  seconds, 
on  the  shortest . 
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Nattiritg  of  t  3jo!)n  tfje  <H3aptfet. 

( June  24:th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  the  festival  held 
by  the  Reformed  Church  on  this  day  ? 

A.  To  commemorate  the  wonderful  circum¬ 
stances  which  preceded  and  attended  the 
“  Nativity/’  or  birth,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
the  precursor  of  the  Messiah.  Formerly  our 
Church  held  another  festival,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  in  memory  of  this  saint’s  Martyrdom, 
which  is  still  noted  in  the  almanac  by  the  title 
of  “  John  the  Baptist  beheaded .”  The  Church 
of  Rome  still  retains  this  day  as  a  solemn  feast; 
but  it  is  now  no  longer  noticed  in  the  Church 
of  England,  the  whole  of  the  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies  observed  in  honour  of  this  great  prophet 
being  confined  to  the  24th  of  June,  on  which 
day  the  church  service  celebrates  his  death ,  as 
well  as  his  birth,  by  appropriate  passages  from 
Scripture. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist? 

A.  Zacharias,  his  father,  was  a  priest  of  the 
race  of  Abia;  and  Elizabeth,  his  mother,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Aaron.  “  They  had  no 
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child,  because  that  Elizabeth  was  barren,  and 
they  both  were  now  well  stricken  in  years”* 
In  the  execution  of  his  priest’s  office,  it  was 
Zacharias’s  lot  to  burn  incense  in  the  temple, 
where,  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people  being 
at  prayers  without,  there  appeared  to  him  an 
angel,  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  who 
declared  unto  him  that  his  wife  Elizabeth  should 
bear  a  son,  whom  he  should  call  John;  that 
there  should  be  a  great  rejoicing  at  the  birth 
of  this  son,  who  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
“  turning  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just,  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord.”  f  Agreeably  to  this  prediction  of  the 
angel,  Elizabeth  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son, 
in  the  year  of  the  world  4000,  being  about  six 
months  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  whose  fore¬ 
runner  this  greatest  of  the  prophets  had  been 
appointed. 

Q.  What  became  of  St.  John  until  he  entered 
upon  the  sacred  office  to  which  he  was  des¬ 
tined  ? 

*  Luke,  i.  7. 

j*  Luke,  i.  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  and  17. 
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A.  Having  in  his  childhood  providentially 
escaped  the  executioners  of  Herod,  who,  to 
secure  the  destruction  of  the  new-born  Christ, 
had  been  sent  to  immolate  all  the  children  in 
Bethlehem,  St.  John  retired  at  a  very  early 
age  into  the  deserts,  where  he  led  a  solitary 
and  mortified  life ;  his  “  garment  made  of  ca¬ 
mel’s  hair,  with  a  leathern  girdle  about  his 
loins,  and  his  food,  locusts  and  wild  honey.”* 
Q.  When  and  how  was  St.  John  called  to  his 
sacred  office  ? 

A.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  A.  D.  33,  “  the  word  of  God 
came  unto  John  in  the  wilderness,”  f  and  obey¬ 
ing  the  almighty  summons,  he  “  visited  all  the 
country  about  Jordan,  preaching  the  baptism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins ;”  and 
great  was  the  number  of  his  proselytes,  who 
were  “  baptized  of  him,  confessing  their  sins.J” 
To  his  followers,  who  flocked  to  him  from 
“Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region 
round  about  Jordan”  §  (the  river  whereof  was 
used  by  him  to  baptize  his  converts),  he  bore 
repeated  and  unequivocal  testimony  of  Christ, 

*  Matthew,  iii.  4.  t  Luk;e,  iii.  2. 

t  Matthew,  iii.  6.  §  Matthew,  iii.  5. 
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the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  he  acknowledged 
himself  unworthy  to  unloose,*  and  signified  his 
conviction  and  joy  that  the  ascendancy  of  his 
Master  must  increase,”  while  his  power 
would  diminish. 

Q.  Why  was  St.  John  called  the  Baptist? 

A.  Not  only  because  he  initiated  all  who 
became  his  proselytes  into  their  new  mode  of 
life  by  baptism ,  but  because  he  had  also  the 
high  honour  of  baptizing  Our  Saviour.J 

Q.  Upon  what  occasion  was  this  eminent 
man,  who  is  styled  by  Josephus  ((  a  pattern  of 
all  virtue,”  put  to  death  ? 

A.  Having  exercised  the  course  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry  to  which  he  had  been  called,  for  about 
thirteen  months,  with  great  zeal  and  bold¬ 
ness,  impartially  condemning  the  vices  of  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men,  and  pressing  upon 
them  the  duties  of  their  particular  places  and 
relations, J  St.  John  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
Herod,  whom  he  reproved  for  his  incestuous 
connexion  with  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip’s 
wife.  For  this  boldness,  or,  according  to  Jose¬ 
phus,  from  apprehension  lest  the  extraordinary 

*  Luke,  iii.  16.  t  Matthew,  iii.  13  to  17. 

J  Luke,  iii.  7  to  14. 
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popularity  of  this  Saint  might  occasion  some 
innovation,  or  insurrection,  Herod  caused  St. 
John  to  be  bound  and  thrown  into  prison,  in 
the  castle  of  Machseius,  near  the  Dead  Sea. 
Here  he  remained  for  above  a  year,  when  He¬ 
rod,  on  his  birth-day,  giving  a  splendid  enter¬ 
tainment,  being  flushed  with  wine,  and  highly 
elated  with  the  dancing  of  Salome,  the  daughter 
of  Herodias,  incautiously  promised  with  an 
oath  to  grant  whatever  she  should  require. 
Instructed  by  her  mother,  she  demanded  the 
cf  head  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger 
which  brutal  request,  Herod,  out  of  pretended 
reverence  to  his  oath,  though  with  some  regret, 
ordered  to  be  complied  with ;  “  and  he  sent, 
and  beheaded  John  in  the  prison.  And  his 
head  was  brought  in  a  charger,  and  given  to 
the  damsel:  and  she  brought  it  to  her  mother.5’* 
To  which  is  added,  that  this  wretched  woman, 
whose  revenge  was  still  unsatisfied,  took  the 
bleeding  head,  and  pulling  out  the  tongue , 
pierced  it  with  her  bodkin  ! 


*  Matthew,  xiv.  6  to  11. 
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Accession  of  Hmg  &Mltam  tj)c  Jfottvtf). 

{June  26th.) 

The  Accession  of  his  present  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  is  a 
political  event  of  so  recent  occurrence  as  to 
render  it  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that,  on 
the  death  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the 
Fourth,  on  the  26th  June,  1830,  His  Royal 
Highness  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  St.  Andrews,  ascended  the  British  throne, 
under  the  title  of  King  William  the  Fourth. 
This  day,  therefore,  with  the  day  on  which  that 
important  event  was  publicly  proclaimed  (see  p. 
123),  and  the  Birth-days  of  His  Majesty  and  his 
Royal  Consort  respectively  (for  which  see  the 
13th  and  21st  August)  will  in  future  (during  the 
lifetime  of  our  popular  monarch)  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  Red-letter  Days  in  the  Calendar, 
and  observed  as  holidays,  or  periods  of  public 
rejoicing,  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  late  king,  George  the  Fourth,  died  at 
thirteen  minutes  past  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Saturday,  the  28th  June,  1830,  and  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  his  decease  was  com¬ 
municated  to  his  present  Majesty,  by  Sir 
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Henry  Halford,  within  about  five  hours  after 
the  event  took  place.  The  new  monarch  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  his  palace  at  St. 
James’s,  where  he  was  met  by  the  great  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  state,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Al¬ 
dermen,  & c.,  who  all  took  the  oaths  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  him.  The  customary  oaths  were  also 
administered  to  the  King  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor;  after  which  his  Majesty  addressed  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  following  speech : — 

<<r  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  fully  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  affliction  which  I  am  suffering  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  a  Sovereign  under  whose 
auspices,  as  Regent  and  as  King,  this  country 
has  maintained  during  war  her  ancient  reputation 
and  glory — has  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  internal  peace — and  has  possessed 
the  friendship,  respect,  and  confidence  of 
foreign  powers, 

“  In  addition  to  that  loss  which  I  sustain  in 
common  with  you,  and  with  all  who  lived  under 
the  government  of  a  most  beneficent  and  gra¬ 
cious  King,  I  have  to  lament  the  death  of  a 
beloved  and  affectionate  brother,  with  whom  I 
have  lived,  from  my  earliest  years,  on  terms  of 
the  most  cordial  and  uninterrupted  friendship. 
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and  to  whose  favour  and  kindness  I  have  been 
most  deeply  indebted. 

<(  After  having  passed  my  life  in  the  service 
of  my  country,  and  having,  I  trust,  uniformly 
acted  as  the  most  faithful  subject  and  servant 
of  the  King,  I  am  now  called  upon,  under  the 
dispensation  of  Almighty  God,  to  administer 
the  government  of  this  great  empire.  I  am 
fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  I  have  to 
encounter;  but  I  possess  the  advantage  of 
having  witnessed  the  conduct  of  my  revered 
father,  and  my  lamented  and  beloved  brother ; 
and  I  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Parliament,  and  upon  its  zealous 
co-operation,  in  my  anxious  endeavours,  under 
the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain 
the  reformed  religion  established  by  law,  to 
protect  the  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  prosperity  and  happiness,  of  all 
classes  of  my  people.” 


^proclamation  of  "Etna;  Militant  tjje  Jpourtf). 

( June  28th.) 

It  has  been  usual,  on  a  demise  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  that  proclamation  should  be 

m  2 
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made  on  the  day  immediately  succeeding  the 
Accession  of  the  new  monarch.  As  the  late 
King,  however,  departed  this  life  on  a  Satur¬ 
day,  Proclamation  of  the  Accession  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  Majesty  was  necessarily  postponed  until 
Monday,  the  28th  of  June. 

On  that  day,  therefore,  the  heralds  and 
other  persons,  whose  duty  it  was  to  officiate  on 
the  occasion,  assembled  at  an  early  hour  at 
St.  James’s  Palace.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning,  the  court  of  the  Royal  residence  be¬ 
came  crowded  with  carriages  of  the  nobility 
and  ministers  of  state,  and  the  adjoining  streets 
were  filled  with  spectators.  The  weather  was 
extremely  favourable,  and  a  prodigious  multi¬ 
tude  thronged  the  streets  through  which  the 
cavalcade  was  expected  to  pass. 

Shortly  before  ten  o’clock,  His  Majesty  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Palace  from  Bushy  Park.  The 
King  was  attired  in  deep  mourning,  and  wore 
a  blue  sash  over  his  left  shoulder.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  received  by  the  Dukes  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester,  Prince  Leopold, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  &c.  Every  avenue  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  was  crowded 
with  individuals  desirous  of  witnessing  the  ap- 
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proaching  ceremony,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  had 
so  vast  a  concourse  been  congregated.  Pre- 
cisely  at  ten  o’clock,  the  Park  and  Tower  guns 
having  been  fired  by  signal,  Sir  George  Nay- 
ler,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  read  the  Proclama¬ 
tion  announcing  the  Accession  of  His  Majesty. 
During  this  ceremony.  His  Majesty,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  illustrious  relatives,  and  all  the 
great  officers  of  state,  presented  himself  to  the 
view  of  his  subjects  at  the  palace  window.  As 
soon  as  he  was  recognized,  the  air  was  rent  with 
acclamations.  The  King  appeared  greatly 
affected  by  this  spontaneous  and  unanimous 
burst  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  and  attachment, 
and  acknowledged  the  attentions  of  his  people 
by  repeatedly  bowing. 

The  gates  of  the  Palace  having  now  been 
thrown  open,  the  procession  moved  forward, 
amidst  deafening  cheers  from  the  multitude, 
who  took  off  their  hats,  and  shouted,  “  Long 
live  King  William  the  Fourth  !”  The  follow- 
ino-  was  the  order  of  the  procession: 

Mr.  Lee,  High  Constable  of  Westminster,  with  a  number  of 
officers  to  clear  the  way. 

Two  Horse  Guards. 

A  single  Horse  Guard. 
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The  Farrier  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

Four  Pioneers,  with  their  axes. 

The  Beadles  of  St.  James’s  and  St.  Martin’s  parishes  in  their 
full  dresses,  and  with  their  staves  of  office. 

A  posse  of  New  Police  Constables. 

The  Band  of  the  Horse  Guards,  in  their  state  uniforms. 

Eight  Marshals  on  foot. 

The  Knight  Marshal  and  his  Men. 

The  Household  Troop. 

State  Band,  Kettle  Drums,  and  Trumpets. 

Pursuivants  on  Horseback. 

Heralds. 

The  King  at  Arms,  supported  by  Serjeants  with  their  maces. 

Troop  of  Horse  Guards. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  im¬ 
posing  than  the  appearance  of  Charing  Cross 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  on  the  approach  of 
the  procession.  The  streets  were  lined  with 
spectators,  coaches  and  vehicles  of  every  de¬ 
scription  choked  the  way,  and  the  houses, 
from  basement  to  roof,  were  crowded  with  per¬ 
sons  anxious  to  witness  and  offer  the  tribute  of 
their  cheer  to  the  passing  pageant.  The  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  church-bells,  the  discharge  of  ord¬ 
nance,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  added 
greatly  to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion. 
From  the  Opera-House  to  Charing  Cross 
every  position  that  afforded  the  chance  of  a 
view  of  tile  cavalcade  was  occupied  by  clusters 
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of  human  beings,  and  the  whole  scene  pre¬ 
sented  an  extremely  animated  appearance,  the 
gay  dresses  of  the  females  not  having  been  as 
yet  superseded  by  the  sombre  garb  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  The  procession  having  halted  at  Charing 
Cross,  the  following  Proclamation  was  read  : — • 

“  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  to  His 
mercy  our  late  Sovereign  Lord,  King  George  the  Fourth,  of 
blessed  memory,  by  whose  decease  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  solely 
and  rightfully  come  to  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam,  Duke  of  Clarence :  we,  therefore,  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  of  this  realm,  being  herein  assisted  with  those 
of  his  late  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  with  numbers  of  other 
principal  gentlemen  of  quality,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aider- 
men,  and  Citizens  of  London,  do  now  hereby,  with  one 
voice,  and  consent  of  tongue  and  heart,  publish  and  pro¬ 
claim,  that  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  William,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  is  now,  by  the  death  of  the  late  Sovereign,  of 
happy  memory,  become  our  only  lawful  and  rightful  liege 
Lord,  William  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  (&c.),  to 
whom  we  acknowledge  all  faith  and  constant  obedience, 
with  all  humble  apd  hearty  affection,  beseeching  God,  by 
whom  Kings  and  Queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the  Royal  Prince 
William  the  Fourth  with  long  and  happy  years  to  reign 
over  us.  God  save  the  King.” 

The  procession  then  moved  slowly  along  the 
Strand  towards  Temple  Bar,  the  gates  of  which 
were  closed,  according  to  custom.  On  a 
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Herald  demanding  admission  in  the  name  of 
King  William  the  Fourth,  the  gates  were 
opened  by  the  City  Marshal,  who  conducted 
the  Herald  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  attended 
by  the  Sheriffs  and  other  of  the  city  authori¬ 
ties,  awaited  in  their  carriages  the  approach  of 
the  cavalcade.  At  the  end  of  Chancery  Lane 
the  proclamation  was  repeated,  and  the  dwellers 
east  of  Temple  Bar  afforded  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  that  their  lungs  and  loyalty  were  as 
strong  as  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Court 
end  of  the  metropolis.  At  Wood  Street, 
Cheapside,  the  proclamation  was  again  read, 
and  again  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  last 
proclamation  took  place  at  Aldgate.  At  the 
conclusion  of  each  proclamation,  the  national 
air  of  “  God  save  the  King”  was  played  by 
the  state  band,  and  the  assembled  multitude 
displayed  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

ipter,  tfie  Apostle. 

( June  29 th.') 

Q.  What  festival  doth  the  Church  celebrate 
this  day  ? 

A.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  the  first  of 
the  Apostles. 
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Q.  Why  is  St.  Peter  styled  the  first  of  the 

Apostles  ? 

A.  Because,  in  the  opinion  of  most  authors, 
he  was  the  senior  of  the  Apostles,  having  been 
about  ten  years  older  than  the  Messiah ;  from 
which  cause  he  is  given  the  precedency,  though 
not  any  other  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
disciples.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Apostles. 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  St.  Peter’s 
origin  ? 

A.  St.  Peter  was  born  at  Bethsaida,  in  Ga¬ 
lilee,  and  was  named  at  his  circumcision  Simon, 
or  Symeon .  At  this  place  he  was  occupied  in 
the  humble  and  toilsome  employment  of  a  fish¬ 
erman.  It  is  thought  probable  that  he  was 
afterwards  a  disciple  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ; 
but  he  was  introduced  into  the  sacred  presence 
by  his  brother,  St.  Andrew,  when  our  Saviour 
added  to  his  former  name  that  of  Cephas,  which, 
in  Syriac,  the  vulgar  language  of  the  Jews  at 
that  time,  signifies  a  stone  or  rock,  whence  was 
derived  the  Greek  TUrpog  ( pettros ),  which  hath 
the  same  signification,  and  the  English  Peter. 
This  accounts  also  for  this  Apostle’s  being  fre¬ 
quently  styled,  in  Holy  Writ,  Simon  Peter . 
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Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  St.  Peters  first 
becoming  a  disciple  of  our  Saviour? 

A.  The  miracle  of  the  great  draught  of  fishes ; 
upon  witnessing  which,  Simon  Peter  fell  down 
at  Jesus’  knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me,  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord.”- — “  And  Jesus  said 
unto  Simon,  Fear  not,  from  henceforth  thou 
shalt  catch  men and  he  was  commanded  to 
follow  him,  which  he  immediately  obeyed,  in 
company  with  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  (his  partners),  who,  having  brought 
their  ships  to  land,  forsoolc  all,  and  followed 
From  that  time  St.  Peter,  with  St.  James  and 
St.  John,  became  the  three  most  constant  and 
inseparable  companions  of  our  Saviour,  being 
admitted  more  familiarly  than  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  into  all  the  passages  of  his  life  ;  as  in 
the  cure  of  Jairus’s  daughter, f  and  at  the 
“  Transfiguration.”  J 

Q.  For  what  was  St.  Peter  remarkable  dur¬ 
ing  his  attendance  on  his  divine  Master? 

A.  For  the  unshrinking  firmness  of  his  faith, 
and  the  constancy  and  resolution  with  which  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  he  had  the  words 

*  Luke,  v.  8,  10,  and  11.  f  Mark,  v.  37,  et  seq. 

J  Matthew,  xvii.  1,  2. 
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of  eternal  life.  Yet,  satisfied  and  convinced  as 
he  was,  of  the  Divinity  of  his  heavenly  Master, 
more  firmly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  he  yet  before  the  cock  crew ,  or  the  dawn 
of  the  day  after  he  had  declared  that  though  all 
should  forsake  him,  he  would  not  deny  him , 
did  deny  him  thrice,  as  our  Saviour  had  pre¬ 
dicted  thus  affording  a  most  salutary  exam¬ 
ple  of  human  frailty,  and  an  important  lesson 
on  the  danger  of  self-confidence. 

Q.  What  became  of  St.  Peter  after  the  Cru¬ 
cifixion  and  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour  ? 

A.  He  exerted  himself  with  incessant  zeal 
in  disseminating  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  preaching,  even  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  midst  of  multitudes  of  the  enemies  of  the 
faith,  and  by  his  eloquence,  and  the  miracles 
which  he  performed,  converting  thousands. 
Asia,  Africa,  and  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
were  travelled  over  by  him  in  his  labours  to 
establish  the  Christian  doctrines.  In  the  year 
64,  he  settled  at  Rome,  about  the  second  year 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  where  he  laboured 
unremittingly  to  establish  Christianity,  chiefly 
among  the  Jews,  which  obtained  him  the  title 

*  Mark,  xiv.  29,  &c. 
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of  the  Apostle  of  the  Jews ,  or  of  the  Circum¬ 
cision,  as  St.  Paul  was  called  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles. 

Q.  When  and  how  did  St.  Peter  suffer  mar¬ 
tyrdom  ? 

A.  On  the  29th  of  June,  A.D.  68  or  69,  in 
a  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero. 
After  a  confinement  of  nine  months  in  prison, 
he  was  led  for  execution  to  the  top  of  the 
Vatican  Mount,  where,  having  been  first  se¬ 
verely  scourged,  he  was  crucified  with  his 
head  downwards,  which  position  was  chosen  by 
himself,  from  a  conviction  which  he  expressed 
that  he  was  unworthy  to  suffer  in  the  same 
posture  wherein  his  Lord  had  suffered  before 
him. 

Q.  What  became  of  his  remains  ? 

A.  They  are  said  to  have  been  embalmed  by 
Marcellinus,  the  presbyter,  after  the  Jewish 
manner,  and  then  buried  in  the  Vatican,  near 
the  Triumphal  Way.  On  this  spot  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  Emperor, 
caused  a  church  to  be  raised  (St.  Peter's ,  at 
Rome),  which  has  since  so  increased  in  splen¬ 
dour  and  magnificence,  as  justly  to  have  be¬ 
come  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
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Q.  What  writings  did  St.  Peter  leave  to 
posterity  ? 

A.  The  two  Epistles  which  are  admitted 
into  the  New  Testament,  are  the  only  writings 
attributed  to  him  which  are  esteemed  by  our 
church  as  authentic. 


Ufeftation  of  tj )t  Mtssefr  'Ftrgtn  Jfflarg. 

(July  2d.) 

Q.  With  what  design  was  this  festival  insti¬ 
tuted  ? 

A.  It  was  first  instituted  by  Pope  Urban 
the  Sixth,  in  the  year  1383,  and  confirmed  by 
Pope  Boniface  the  Ninth ;  but  it  was  not 
generally  observed  until  the  year  1441,  when 
the  Council  of  Basil  ordained  the  Feast  of 
the  Visitation  of  our  Blessed  Lady  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  all  Christian  Churches,  “  that  she, 
being  honoured  with  this  solemnity,  might 
reconcile  her  Son,  by  her  intercession,  who 
is  now  angry  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  that 
she  might  grant  peace  and  amity  among  the 
faithful.” 

Q.  Is  this  festival  still  celebrated  in  the 
Reformed  Church? 
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A.  No  :  this  holiday  was  expunged  at  the 
Reformation  from  the  Protestant  Church  Ser¬ 
vice,  though  it  is  still  noticed  in  our  yearly 
almanac,  and  observed  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  great  veneration. 


3og=Baris  33cgm. 

{July  3rd.) 

Q.  When  do  the  Dog-days  commence  and 
terminate  ? 

A.  They  commence  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and 
terminate  on  the  11th  of  August. 

Q.  Why  are  these  days  called  Dog- days, 
and  how  is  their  commencement  and  duration 

t 

calculated  ? 

A.  They  are  called  Canicular,  or  Dog  Days, 
because  they  are  dependent  on  the  cosmical 
rising  of  the  Dog-star,  or  in  other  words,  when 
it  rises  with  the  sun.  These  days  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  begin  from  the  period  when  the  sun 
comes  in  conjunction  with  Sirius  (which  is  the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation  Canis  Ma¬ 
jor),  and  to  last  while  its  rays  obscure  that 
'star  :  viz.  from  the  3rd  July  to  the  1 1th  August, 
a  period  of  40  days. 
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Q.  Did  not  the  ancients  ascribe  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  influence  to  the  Dog-star? 

A.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
seem  to  have  considered  it  the  cause  of  the 
sultry  heat  at  this  season,  so  often  pernicious 
to  the  health  of  man.  Hippocrates  and  Pliny 
tell  us  it  was  believed,  that  on  the  morning  of 
its  first  rising,  the  sea  boiled,  wine  turned 
sour,  bile  increased,  dogs  began  to  grow  mad , 
and  all  other  creatures  became  languid  ;  and 
that  the  diseases  usually  occasioned  to  man 
by  it,  were  burning  fevers,  dysenteries,  and 
phrensies.  The  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of 
sacrificing  a  brown  dog  every  year  to  Sirius, 
on  its  first  becoming  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  intention  of  which  was  to  appease  its  rage ; 
in  reference  to  which  ancient  custom,  it  has 
been  observed,  with  much  apparent  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  not  wholly  without  reason,  that  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  the  practice  of  sacrificing 
a  few  dogs  of  all  colours  at  this  season,  should 
have  been  discontinued. 
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translation  of  gbt.  JWartttu 

{July  4th.) 

Q.  What  is  designed  to  be  commemorated 
on  this  day  ? 

A.  The  translation,  or  removal,  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  St.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  to  a 
more  sumptuous  shrine  than  that  in  which 
they  were  originally  entombed.  (See  his  Fes¬ 
tival,  l  lth  November.) 


tljomas  a  23tcktt. 

( July  1th.) 

Q.  When  and  where  was  Thomas  a  Becket 
born  ? 

A.  In  London,  in  the  year  1119.  His  father, 
Gilbert  a  Becket,  was  a  merchant  of  some 
respectability,  and  had  served  as  sheriff  of  the 
capital. 

Q.  Where  was  lie  educated  ? 

A.  At  Merton  i\.bbey,  in  Surrey,  whence 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Bologna,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  civil  law,  and  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  possessed  of  considerable  attainments* 
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Q.  What  became  of  him  after  his  return  to 
the  metropolis  ? 

A.  He  for  some  time  performed  the  duties 
of  a  clerk  in  the  Sheriff’s  Office ;  but  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  Theobald,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  he  was  appointed  to  an  office 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  of  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  made  an  archdeacon,  and  speedily  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  Provost  of  Beverley,  and 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  St.  Paul’s.  In  the 
year  1158,  Theobald  recommended  Becket  so 
earnestly  to  the  king,  Henry  the  Second,  that 
he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young  Prince 
Henry,  as  well  as  High  Chancellor  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  soon  became  a  distinguished 
favourite  of  his  royal  master,  by  whom  he  was 
admitted  to  the  greatest  familiarity.  It  was  at 
this  period  of  his  life  that  Becket,  laying  aside 
his  ecclesiastical  character,  gave  the  most 
sumptuous  banquets,  assumed  the  dress  and 
deportment  of  the  court,  and  became  noted 
for  splendour  and  profusion.  Upon  the  de¬ 
cease  of  Theobald,  the  king  caused  Becket  to 
be  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though 
in  so  doing,  he  unconsciously  raised  a  most  for¬ 
midable  opponent  against  himself. 

n  3 
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Q.  In  what  respect  did  the  new  archbishop 
oppose  the  king’s  wishes? 

A.  It  had  long  been  the  design  of  Henry 
II.  to  restrict  the  papal  authority.  During  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  murders,  and  various 
other  enormities,  are  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  priesthood,  for  which  the  only 
punishment  inflicted  had  been  temporary  de¬ 
gradation.  The  king  had  come  to  a  deter¬ 
mined  resolution  to  render  the  clergy  equally 
amenable  with  the  laity  to  the  civil  courts,  but 
Becket,  in  exercise  of  his  new  office  as  head  of 
the  English  Church,  sided  with  the  clergy. 
At  this  Henry  wras  equally  surprised  and 
offended,  and,  calling  an  assembly  of  the 
bishops  at  Westminster,  he  proposed  six  arti¬ 
cles  against  papal  encroachment,  which  he 
urged  Becket  to  assent  to.  Becket,  overcome 
by  the  importunities  of  several  lords  present, 
did  reluctantly  sign  the  articles,  as  he  had  been 
requested;  but  relapsing  shortly  afterwards, 
and  the  pope  having  annulled  the  articles,  and 
absolved  Becket  from  all  obligation  which 
might  be  supposed  to  attach  to  his  previous 
support  of  the  measure,  the  king  was  so 
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^exasperated  that  lie  ordered  the  archbishop  to 
be  tried  as  a  traitor  ;  upon  which  he  fled  into 
Flanders,  where  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
cause  most  of  the  king’s  adherents  to  be  ex¬ 
communicated  ;  while  Henry,  in  return,  ba¬ 
nished  all  the  relations  of  the  insolent  prelate. 
At  last,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  French  king  and  the 
pope,  Becket  returned  to  England,  but  refused 
to  absolve  the  bishops  and  others  whom  he  had 
excommunicated.  This  fresh  proof  of  his  im¬ 
placable  disposition,  caused  Henry,  who  was 
then  in  Normandy,  to  exclaim  in  the  height  of 
his  irritation,  “Unhappy  prince  that  I  am!  is 
there  not  one  of  the  crew  of  lazy  cowardly 
knights  that  I  maintain,  who  will  rid  me  of  this 
turbulent  priest,  who  came  to  court  but  t’other 
day  upon  a  lame  horse,  with  his  whole  estate 
in  a  wallet  behind  him  ?” 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  unfortunate 
speech  ? 

A.  On  hearing  the  king’s  exclamation,  four 
knights,  Reginald  ^Fitz-Urse,  William  dc 
Tracey,  Hugh  de  Morville,  and  Richard  Brito, 
started  instantly  for  Canterbury,  determined 
to  assassinate  the  archbishop.  They  endea- 
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voured  to  drag  him  out  of  the  cathedral,  but 
finding  they  could  not  do  this  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  they  killed  him  near  the  high  altar,  as 
some  say  with  their  swords,  though  as  others 
affirm,  they  literally  beat  out  his  brains  on  the 
pavement,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1171. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  assassins  ? 

A.  Having  accomplished  the  bloody  deed, 
they  began  to  fear  that  they  had  gone  too  far. 
They  were  allowed  to  fly  without  interruption, 
but  not  daring  to  return  to  the  king’s  court, 
they  retired  to  Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  at  length  took  a  voyage  to  Rome ;  where, 
being  admitted  to  penance  by  Alexander  III., 
they  went  to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  according  to  the 
pope’s  orders,  spent  their  lives  in  penitential 
austerities. 

Q.  How  did  the  king  conduct  himself  when 
he  heard  of  the  murder  ? 

A.  King  Henry  either  was,  or  affected  to 
be,  much  disturbed  at  the  intelligence  of 
Becket’s  death,  and  immediately  despatched 
an  embassy  to  Rome  to  clear  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  having  been  intentionally  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Immediately  all  divine  offices 
were  ordered  to  be  suspended  in  the  Church 
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of  Canterbury,  for  a  year  all  but  nine  days;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period,  by  order  of  the 
pope,  it  was  re-consecrated.  Two  years  after, 
Becket  was  canonized ;  and  the  two  following 
years  Henry  returned  to  England,  and  went  to 
Canterbury,  where  he  did  penance,  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  regret  for  Becket’s  murder.  When  he 
came  within  sight  of  the  church,  he  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  walked  barefooted,  in  the 
habit  of  a  pilgrim,  till  he  came  to  the  tomb. 
Here,  after  he  had  prostrated  himself,  and 
prayed  for  a  considerable  time,  he  actually 
submitted  to  be  scourged  by  the  monks,  and 
passed  all  that  day  and  night  without  refresh¬ 
ment,  kneeling  upon  the  bare  stones.  In  1221, 
Becket’s  body  was  taken  up,  fifty  years  after 
his  murder,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  III. 
and  a  great  concourse  of  the  nobility,  and  de¬ 
posited  in  a  rich  shrine,  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  This  was  soon  visited  from  all  parts,  and 
enriched  with  the  most  costly  gifts  and  offer¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at 
his  tomb  were  so  numerous,  that  Gervase  of 
Canterbury  tells  us,  two  large  volumes  recount¬ 
ing  them  were  kept  in  the  church.  The  monks 
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used  to  raise  his  body  every  year;  and  the 
day  on  which  this  ceremony  was  performed, 
which  was  called  the  day  of  his  Translation,” 
was  a  general  holiday.  A  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  are  said  to  have  been  registered  at 
one  time  in  Canterburv,  as  visitors  to  Becket’s 
tomb ;  the  adoration  of  which  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  almost  absorbed  all 
other  devotion  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  one  year 
the  offerings  at  the  altar  of  the  Deity  at  Can¬ 
terbury  amounted  to  £3.  2s.  6d. ;  at  the  Vir¬ 
gin’s,  to  £63.  5s.  6d. ;  and  at  Becket’s,  to 
£832.  12^.  3d.  ;  and  next  year  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  was  still  greater  :  there  was  not  a  penny 
offered  at  God’s  altar ;  the  virgin’s  gained  only 
£4.  Is.  8 d.;  but  St.  Thomas  (as  Becket  was 
called)  had  for  his  share  £954.  6s.  3dA 


Sfet.  Sbfottfjm. 

(July  15th.) 

Q.  What  is  known  of  the  life  of  St.  S within  l 
A.  Swithin,  in  the  Saxon  S wit  hum,  was 
descended  from  a  Saxon  family  of  rank,  and 
born  about  the  year  800.  He  passed  his  youth 
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in  study,  and  had  acquired  the  reputation  of 
considerable  literary  acquirements,  when  II  elm - 
stan.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  promoted  him 
to  holy  orders,  and  appointed  him  president  of 
the  old  monastery  in  that  city.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  King  Ethelwolf  to  the  throne,  in  838, 
Swithin  was  appointed  Sub-deacon  of  Win¬ 
chester,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  King’s  prin¬ 
cipal  adviser,  both  in  church  and  state.  On 
the  death  of  Helmstan,  in  842,  Swithin  became 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  that  time  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  England,  in  which  high  office  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death,  which  took  place  A.  D. 
862-3.  St.  Swithin  is  universally  esteemed  to 
have  been  a  man  of  exemplary  sanctity  of  life, 
according  to  the  religion  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

Q.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
vulgar  adage,  that,  “  if  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin’s 
day,  we  shall  have  a  continuance  of  rain  for 
forty  days  after  ?” 

A.  St.  Swithin  had  a  short  time  before  his 
death  expressly  desired  that  he  should  be 
buried  at  Winchester,  in  the  open  church¬ 
yard,  instead  of  the  chancel  of  the  minster,  as 
was  usual  with  other  bishops.  This  request 
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was  complied  with  ;  but  the  monks,  after  hd 
had  been  canonized,  considering  it  disgraceful 
for  the  saint  to  lie  in  a  public  cemetery,  ob¬ 
tained  an  order  to  remove  his  relics  into  the 
choir,  which  was  to  have  been  done  with  solemn 
procession  on  the  15th  of  July.  On  that  day, 
however,  and  for  the  thirty-nine  succeeding 
days,  it  rained  almost  without  intermission, 
and  with  such  violence,  that  the  design  was 
abandoned,  as  displeasing  to  St.  Swithin,  here¬ 
tical,  and  blasphemous.  The  fact  of  the 
hindrance  of  the  ceremony  by  the  cause  stated, 
is  sufficiently  authenticated  by  tradition  to  be 
assumed  as  true,  and  hence,  unquestionably, 
arose  the  common  saying,  that  we  shall  have 
forty  days’  continuance  of  wet  weather  when¬ 
ever  rain  falls  on  St.  Swithin’s  festival. 

Q.  Does  there  appear  any  rational  ground 
for  this  very  popular  belief? 

A.  This  adage,  though  originating  in  the  su¬ 
perstitious  belief  that  the  rain  which  fell  at  the 
period  appointed  for  the  removal  of  St.  Swith¬ 
in’s  remains  was  the  result  of  supernatural 
agency,  can  only  have  retained  its  popularity 
from  being  founded,  in  some  degree,  on  fact  or 
experience.  Mr.  Howard,  in  his  “  Climate  of 
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London,”  observes,  “  the  notion  commonly  en¬ 
tertained  on  this  subject,  if  put  strictly  to  the 
test  of  experience,  at  any  one  station  at  this 
part  of  our  island,  will  be  found  fallacious . 
To  do  justice,  however,  to  popular  observation, 
I  may  now  state,  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  our 
summers,  a  showery  period,  which,  with  some 
latitude  as  to  time  and  local  circumstances, 
may  be  admitted  to  constitute  daily  rain  for 
forty  days,  does  come  on  about  the  time  indi¬ 
cated  by  this  tradition ;  not  that  any  long 
space  before  is  often  so  dry  as  to  mark  dis¬ 
tinctly  its  commencement.”  By  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  other  intelligent  observers,  it  seems 
to  be  generally  admitted,  that  if  rain  does  fall 
in  any  given  place,  and  in  any  great  quantity, 
on  or  about  the  15th  of  July,  it  will  rain,  more 
or  less ,  at  the  same  place,  every  day,  for  such 
a  number  of  days  as  may  well  be  proverbially 
reckoned  at  forty.  In  fact,  rain  in  the  middle 
of  July,  in  the  climate  of  England,  is  season¬ 
able,  and  therefore  to  be  expected  ;  and  if  rain 
falls  on  any  given  day  about  that  period,  it 
usually  happens  that  it  will  also  fall  for  many 
days  after.  Thus,  St.  Swithin’s  day  is  (fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  adage)  placed  in  this  two-fold 
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natural  situation :  first,  that  it  occurs  in  a  part 
of  the  summer  which  is  usually  rainy ;  and, 
secondly,  that  if  it  should  be  a  rainy  day,  it  is 
natural  that  it  should  be  followed  by  many  other 
rainy  days.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that  St. 
Swithin’s  day  falls  in  the  Dog-days,  at  which 
time  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  usually  the  most 
intense,  and  which  has  afforded  the  following 
philosophical  solution  of  the  forty  days'  rain , 
if  such  should  ensue ;  viz. :  that  if  a  heavy  rain 
falls  on  the  earth  at  this  season,  the  heat  is  so 
great  that  the  evaporation  is  proportionately 
quickened.  The  water  which  has  been  thrown 
on  the  earth  re-ascends  rapidly  in  the  form  of 
vapour ;  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  it  is  condensed  ;  it  falls  again — it  is  eva¬ 
porated,  or  raised  by  evaporation,  into  the  air 
again — it  is  condensed  again — it  falls  again ; 
and  thus  repeatedly,  for  many  days,  until  the 
winds,  or  other  changes  in  the  atmosphere, 
carry  the  clouds  to  distant  parts  ;  or  rather, 
till  the  diminished  heat  of  the  season  suffers 
the  rain,  when  it  has  fallen,  to  sink  into  the 
earth. 
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itogarct. 

[July  2 Oth.) 

Q.  What  is  known  of  the  life  of  St.  Marga¬ 
ret  ? 

A.  She  was  the  daughter  of  heathen  parents, 
and  born  at  Antioch,  in  Syria.  Olybius,  the 
President  of  the  East,  became  enamoured  of 
her  charms,  and  used  every  effort  in  his  power 
to  induce  her  to  abjure  the  Christian  religion, 
to  which  she  had  at  an  early  age  been  con¬ 
verted;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  either  her 
love,  or  the  renunciation  which  he  desired,  he 
caused  her  to  be  first  tortured,  and  afterwards 
beheaded,  about  the  year  275. 


Sbt  Gantts  (Great,  apostle. 

{July  25th.) 

Q.  Why  is  St.  James,  the  Apostle,  whose 
festival  is  celebrated  this  day,  styled  the  Great? 

A.  Either  from  his  having  been  the  senior  of 
the  two  Apostles  of  that  name ;  on  account  of 
his  superior  stature  ;  or  (which  is  the  most  pro¬ 
bable)  in  token  of  the  peculiar  honours  and 
favours  conferred  upon  him  by  our  Lord,  he 
having  been  one  of  the  three  disciples  whom 
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our  Saviour  admitted  to  the  most  secret  trans¬ 
actions  of  his  life.  (See  Festival  of  St.  Peter, 
June  29th,  p.  128.) 

Q.  What  was  the  profession  of  St.  James 
before  he  was  called  to  the  Apostolate  ? 

A.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (who 
was  the  partner  of  Peter  and  Andrew  in  the 
trade  of  fishing,*  practised  by  them  on  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth),  and  when  found  by  our  Sa¬ 
viour  mending  his  nets,  and  called  on  to  follow 
him,  and  become  his  disciple,  he  cheerfully 
complied  (see  p.  130),  and  (e  straightway  fol¬ 
lowed  him,”  accompanied  by  his  brother  John. 

Q.  What  became  of  St.  James  the  Great 
after  our  Saviour's  death? 

A.  After  the  Ascension,  he  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Samaria  and  Judea,  until  the  year 
44,  when  Herod,  nephew  of  the  tyrant  who 
had  caused  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist, 
raised  a  persecution  against  the  Christians, 
apprehended  James  at  Jerusalem,  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  be  beheaded.  Previously  to 
this  sentence  being  carried  into  execution,  his 
suborned  accuser,  overcome  with  remorse  by 
the  courage  and  constancy  evinced  by  St.  James 

*  Matt,  iv,  21,  22. 
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at  his  trial,  and  repenting  of  his  baseness,  sud¬ 
denly  threw  himself  at  the  apostle’s  feet,  and 
imploring  the  pardon  of  the  holy  man,  publicly 
professed  himself  a  Christian,  and  cheerfully 
with  him  suffered  death  by  decapitation,  to  which 
he  was  instantly  condemned  by  the  rulers  pre¬ 
sent. 

Q.  Why  is  St.  James  called  the  Proto- 
Martyr  of  the  Apostles? 

A.  Because  he  was  the  first  of  the  twelve 
chosen  disciples  who  suffered  death  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  faith. 

Q.  Why  do  the  Spaniards  express  so  great 
a  veneration  for  this  Saint  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  erroneously  believed  by  them, 
on  the  authority  of  some  of  their  Monkish  writers, 
that  St.  James  was  the  first  who  planted  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Spain.  They  also  pride  themselves 
on  the  honour  of  possessing  his  remains,  which 
are  alleged  by  them  to  have  been  brought  from 
Jerusalem,  after  his  martyrdom,  and  deposited 
at  Compost  ella,  the  capital  of  Galiicia.  Hence 
he  is  esteemed  the  patron  saint  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  ;  among  whom  the  gravest  historians 
have  celebrated  his  exploits,  as  the  miraculous 
shrine  of  Compostella  displayed  his  powers  ; 
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and  the  sword  of  a  military  order,  assisted  by 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  was  sufficient  to 
remove  every  objection  of  profane  criticism.”* 


§bt.  or  glnna. 

(July  2 6th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  festival  ? 

A.  To  honour  the  memory  of  St.  Anna,  the 
toother  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  but  its  annual  ce¬ 
lebration  has  been  discontinued  by  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church. 


Hammas=Bag. 

( August  1st.) 

Q.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
word  Lammas,  as  applied  to  this  day  ? 

A.  The  opinions  of  the  best  authors  are  so 
various  on  this  point,  and  researches  into  the 
pristine  signification  of  ancient  terms  so  little 
to  be  relied  on,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
come  to  any  definite  conclusion  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  title  of  this  day.  Dr.  Johnson 
considers  the  term  Lammas  to  be  merely  a  cor-^ 


#  Gibbon. 
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ruption  of  Lattermath ,  which  signifies  a  second 
mowing  of  grass,  which  frequently  takes  place 
about  this  season  ;  but  numerous  other  authors 
derive  the  word,  with  more  plausibility,  from  a 
custom  which  formerly  prevailed,  that  persons 
who  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  of  York,  should 
bring  a  lamb  alive  on  this  day  into  the  church 
at  high  mass — and  hence  Lamb-mass ,  or,  by 
corruption,  Lammas.  Other  authorities  might 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  very  different  argu¬ 
ments,  which  would  derive  the  word  from  the 
Saxon  hlaf,  or  loaf-mass,  thence  making  it 
Loaf-mass  Day ,  from  a  feast  having  been  annu¬ 
ally  held  about  the  1st  of  August*  in  which  it 
was  a  custom  for  the  tenants  to  bring  wheat  to 
their  lord,  of  the  current  year’s  growth. 

Q.  Was  not  this  day  formerly  one  of  the 
quarterly  divisions  of  the  year  called  Quarter- 
Days  ? 

A.  It  was :  Whitsuntide,  Lammas,  Martin¬ 
mas,  and  Candlemas,  were  once  as  common  as 
the  present  quarter-days  of  Lady-Day,  Mid¬ 
summer,  Michaelmas,  and  Christmas.  Rents 
in  Scotland  are  still  regularly  payable  on  these 
ancient  quarter-days,  which  in  this  country  are 
now  called  the  Cross  Quarters ,  as  happening 
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about  the  middle  of  the  quarter-days  now  ge¬ 
nerally  used. 


^rans%uratton  of  our  Horb, 

( August  Qth.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  festival? 

A.  It  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
supernatural  transformation  of  our  Saviour’s 
appearance  at  Mount  Tabor,*  in  the  presence 
of  his  best-beloved  disciples,  St.  Peter,  St. 
James,  and  St.  John;  but  the  observance  of 
this  day  has  been  discontinued  by  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Church,  though  it  is  still  celebrated  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  with  great  solem¬ 
nity*  _ 

Xante  of 

( August  1th.) 

Q.  Wiiat  is  the  design  of  this  festival? 

A.  It  was  probably  originally  instituted  with 
the  devout  intention  of  animating  the  sensibi" 
lity  of  converts,  by  reference  to  the  name  of 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  as  crosses  were  for¬ 
merly  erected  in  Christian  countries  to  com- 


*  Matthew  xvii.  1  to  8. 
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memorate  the  manner  of  his  death.  The  re¬ 
ligious  offices  appointed  for  this  day,  however, 
have  been  long  since  abolished ;  though  the 
name  of  the  festival,  out  of  respect  to  ancient 
usage,  is  still  retained  in  the  calendar. 


Sbt.  Hafortnce. 

(August  10th.) 

Q.  What  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  saint? 

A.  St.  Lawrence  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  of  Spanish  parents,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  at  a  very  early  age  to  have  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  St.  Xystus,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Rome,  who,  being  afterwards  raised 
to  the  pontificate,  made  St.  Lawrence  one  of 
the  seven  deacons.  Xystus,  being  at  that  time 
the  principal  of  the  Christians,  was  soon 
marked  as  an  object  of  Pagan  vengeance,  and 
doomed  to  martyrdom.  After  the  death  of  his 
benefactor,  St.  Lawrence  endeavoured  in  some 
degree  to  fill  his  place,  by  selling  the  church- 
property,  and  distributing  the  proceeds  among 
the  poor  Christians,  exhorting  them  at  the 
same  time  to  steadfastness  in  their  faith.  For 
this  bold  conduct  he  was  summoned  before  the 
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prefect  of  Rome ;  brought  to  trial  for  with¬ 
holding  the  dues  payable  to  the  Emperor  ;  and 
condemned  to  death  by  being  placed  on  a 
gridiron  over  a  slow  fire — which  brutal  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  on  the  10th  August, 
258.  St.  Lawrence  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Spanish,  as  a  proof  of  which  the  famous 
palace,  convent,  &e.,  called  the  Escurial,  near 
Madrid,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Philip  the 
Second  in  honour  of  this  saint’s  memory,  and 
is  certainly  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  under 
its  well-known  title  of  San  Lorenzo. 


(Ductn  ^Matfrc  L?orn. 

( August  13  th\) 

MEMOIR  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Adelaide  is  the  daughter 
of  George  Frederic  Charles,  Duke  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  Meiningen,  by  Louisa  Eleanora, 
daughter  of  Christian  Albert  Louis,  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe  Langenburg.  Her  Majesty  was 
born  on  the  13th  of  August,  1792,  and  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa  Ca¬ 
roline  Amelia.  In  the  year  1803,  her  Majesty, 
having  lost  her  father,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
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forty-two,  was,  with  her  brother  and  sister  (the 
present  Dnke  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar  Eisenach),  left  under 
the  guardianship  of  her  mother  the  Duchess, 
who  was  by  her  husband’s  last  will  appointed 
Regent  of  the  Duchy  and  guardian  to  his 
children. 

The  excellent  Duchess  devoted  her  whole 
attention  to  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people  intrusted  to  her 
care.  The  Duchy  of  Meiningen  was  too  insig¬ 
nificant  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
of  France  ;  it  was  left  undisturbed,  and  its  little 
Court  uncorrupted ;  and  its  Princesses,  when 
grown  up,  became  celebrated  for  their  exem¬ 
plary  conduct.  Our  late  excellent  Queen 
(Charlotte)  had  long  kept  her  eye  upon  this 
virtuous  family,  which,  flourishing  like  an  oasis 
in  the  great  desert  of  corrupted  Germany,  had 
attracted  much  of  her  regard  and  attention ; 
and,  when  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  talked  of 
for  his  present  Majesty,  then  Duke  of  Clarence, 
she  strongly  pressed  upon  his  attention  the 
Princess  of  Meiningen.  A  marriage  between 
the  illustrious  parties  was  the  result,  which 
took  place  at  Kew,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1818, 
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at  which  time,  also,  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Kent,  which  had  previously 
taken  place  in  Germany,  was  solemnized  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Soon  after  the  ceremony,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Clarence  went  to  Hanover,  where 
they  remained  till  the  spring  of  1819.  In  the 
month  of  March  that  year,  her  Royal  Highness 
was  delivered  of  a  seven-months’  child,  which 
expired  soon  after  its  birth,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Royal  vault  at  Hanover.  Shortly  after 
her  recovery,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  visited 
Meiningen,  where  they  spent  six  weeks,  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  the  inhabitants.  In  October, 
1819,  they  left  Meiningen,  on  their  return  to 
England,  and  the  Duchess  had  the  misfortune 
of  suffering  a  miscarriage  at  Dunkirk.  After 
her  recovery,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  spent  six 
weeks  atWalmer  Castle,  where  her  health  was 
restored,  and  they  spent  the  winter  in  London  ; 
after  which  they  took  up  their  permanent  re¬ 
sidence  at  Bushy.  Her  Royal  Highness,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1820,  again  gave  pre¬ 
mature  birth  to  a  Princess,  who,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  likely  to  live,  and,  at  the  desire  of  his 
late  Majesty,  was  baptized  Elizabeth  ;  but  when 
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about  three  months  old,  it  was  seized  with  a 
fatal  illness,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours,  on  the 
4th  March,  1821.  Within  six  months  after 
that  event  her  Royal  Highness  suffered  another 
miscarriage ;  and  no  change  in  her  Majesty’s 
state  has  been  since  announced. 

When  the  marriage  between  His  Majesty 
and  his  Consort  took  place,  the  former  was  in 
his  fifty-third  year,  and  the  latter  in  her  twenty- 
sixth.  The  Queen,  therefore,  attains  her  thirty- 
ninth  year  on  her  present  birth-day. 

As  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  falls  so  near  to  that  of  the  King’s  birth, 
it  is  understood  that,  from  motives  of  policy, 
and  particularly  for  the  advantage  of  trade  in 
the  metropolis,  it  will  be  celebrated  at  another 
season  of  the  year,  though  correctly  marked  in 
the  almanacs.  February  is  spoken  of  as  the 
probable  month. 

The  name  of  Adelaide  is  not  new  in  the  list 
of  Queens  of  England.  The  second  wife  of 
Henry  I.  was  Adelaide,  a  Princess  of  Louvain ; 
and  the  mother  of  King  Stephen  was  baptized 
Adela,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  same  name. 
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Assumption. 

(. August  loth.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  festival  ? 

A.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  in  commemoration  of  the  Assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  Heaven,  after  her 
dissolution  ;  but  as  no  such  circumstance  is 
recorded  in  any  part  of  Sacred  History,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  festival  by  the  Reformed 
Church,  except  that,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  it  is  still  marked  in  our  calendar. 


Iting  William  t fit  Jfourtl)  33orn. 

(. August  21st.) 

This  being  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
our  present  much-beloved  sovereign,  it  is 
regarded  as  the  first  in  consequence  of  our 
political  festivals. 

MEMOIR  OF  HIS  MAJESTY. 

His  present  majesty,  the  third  son  of  King 
George  the  Third,  was  born  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1765,  and  was  baptized  William 
II  enry.  It  being  determined  by  the  king,  his 
father,  to  have  one  son  bred  to  the  navy, 
Prince  William  Henry  was  selected  for  that 
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purpose  ;  and,  whilst  yet  very  young,  towards 
the  close  of  the  American  War,  his  royal 
highness  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman, 
under  the  especial  care  and  superintendence 
of  the  late  Admiral  the  Hon.  Robert  Digby. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  intention  of  King 
George  III.  that  his  son  should  find  a  royal 
road  to  promotion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
royal  naval  aspirant  went  regularly  through 
all  the  grades  of  his  profession,  and  was  only 
promoted  when  he  was  reported  qualified,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  service. 

Whilst  his  royal  higlmess's  vessel  formed 
part  of  Lord  Hood’s  squadron,  a  court  mar¬ 
tial,  of  which  his  lordship  was  the  president, 
was  held  upon  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee,  a  midship¬ 
man,  on  a  charge  of  disrespect  to  a  superior 
officer,  of  which  he  was  found  guilty,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  sentenced  to  death.  The 
whole  body  of  midshipmen  were  deeply  affected 
at  the  calamity  which  had  thus  befallen  their 
comrade,  but  knew  not  how  to  set  about  en¬ 
deavouring  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  ;  they  hesitating  to  apply  to  Admiral 
Rowley,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  there 
being  no  time  to  refer  to  the  Admiralty.  Prince 
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William  Henry,  having  learned  this  state  of 
feeling,  his  royal  highness,  in  a  manner  that 
reflected  on  him  the  highest  honour,  gene¬ 
rously  stepped  forward,  and,  drawing  up  a 
petition,  was  himself  the  first  to  sign  it,  the 
rest  doing  the  same;  his  royal  highness  then 
carried  the  petition  to  Admiral  Rowley,  and, 
begging  the  life  of  Mr.  Lee,  in  the  most  press¬ 
ing  and  urgent  manner,  the  request  was 
granted,  and  he  was  reprieved. 

His  royal  highness  commenced  his  naval 
career  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  Prince  George,  a  ninety-eight 
gun  ship,  then  recently  built.  This  ship  was 
commanded  by  Admiral  Digby  ;  it  bore  a  part 
in  the  great  naval  engagement  between  the 
English  and  Spanish  fleets,  the  former  com¬ 
manded  by  Lord  Rodney,  and  the  latter  by 
Don  Juan  de  Langara ;  and  thus  his  royal 
highness  was  very  early  initiated  in  naval  war¬ 
fare,  and  inured  to  a  service  of  danger.  His 
royal  highness,  also,  previous  to  his  quitting 
the  Prince  George,  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  a  French  man-of-war,  and  three  smaller 
vessels,  forming  part  of  a  considerable  convoy. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  in  both 
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these  instances,  his  royal  highness  manifested 
the  most  distinguished  courage  and  bravery. 
About  this  period,  the  Spanish  Admiral,  Don 
Juan  de  Langara,  on  visiting  Admiral  Digby, 
was  introduced  to  his  royal  highness.  During 
the  conference  between  the  two  admirals,  the 
prince  retired ;  but,  when  it  was  intimated 
that  Don  Juan  wished  to  retire,  his  royal 
highness  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a  mid¬ 
shipman,  and  respectfully  informed  the  ad¬ 
miral  that  the  boat  was  ready.  The  Spaniard 
was  surprised  to  see  the  son  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  inferior 
officer ;  and  he  emphatically  observed  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Digby,  “Well  does  Great  Britain  merit 
the  empire  of  the  seas,  when  the  humble 
stations  in  her  navy  are  filled  by  princes  of 
the  blood.” 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1785,  after  an  actual 
service  afloat  of  six  years  and  three  months, 
his  royal  highness  wras  promoted  to  the  lieu¬ 
tenancy  of  the  Hebe.  Ten  months  afterwards, 
his  royal  highness  served  as  captain  of  the 
Pegasus ;  and,  subsequently,  of  the  Andro¬ 
meda,  f>and  the  Valiant.  On  December  3, 
1790,  some  time  after  having  been  created 
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Duke  of  Clarence,  &c.,  his  royal  highness  was 
nominated  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  His 
royal  highness’s  service  at  sea,  in  this  early 
part  of  his  life,  was  six  years  and  three  months 
as  midshipman,  eleven  months  as  lieuteuant, 
and  three  years  and  ten  months  as  post-cap-^ 
tain. 

The  prince’s  intimacy  with  the  great  and 
gallant  Nelson,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  incidents  of  his  life.  They 
first  met  at  Quebec,  in  1782,  when  Nelson  was 
in  the  Albemarle,  which  was  then  off  that 
station,  and  whence  he  was  ordered  to  convoy 
a  fleet  of  transports  to  New  York;  and,  from 
this  time,  they  became  much  attached  to  each 
other.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  met  again, 
both  being  appointed  to  the  Leeward  Island 
station;  and  Nelson  had  soon  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  prince’s  strict  and  resolute 
obedience  to  orders,  in  the  face  of  great  per¬ 
sonal  danger,  and  amidst  temptations  of  no 
ordinary  kind. 

In  1789,  Prince  William  Henry  was,  by 
letters  patent,  created  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
his  royal  highness  took  his  seat  as  such  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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In  1790,  when  what  was  called  the  Spanish 
Armament  was  equipped,  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
wTas  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Valiant, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  but  which  was  very  soon 
paid  off,  the  negotiations  with  Spain  having 
terminated  amicably,  and  the  armament  being, 
in  consequence,  no  longer  necessary. 

It  was  then  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  re¬ 
ceived  a  mark  of  distinction,  with  reference  to 
his  profession,  which  is  only  granted  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family;  his  royal  highness 
being,  by  virtue  of  an  order  in  council,  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue, 
over  the  heads  of  the  captains  who  were  senior 
to  him.  But  the  Duke  had  literally  worked  his 
way  through  the  inferior  grades  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  in  the  same  manner  as  others  of  greatly 
inferior  station,  and  it  wras  no  more  than  a  just 
and  proper  compliment,  both  to  himself  and 
the  royal  family,  which  had  thus  honoured  the 
navy,  to  allow  the  royal  seaman  the  honour  of 
a  flag,  before,  according  to  strict  rule,  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  it. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  on  his  first  entrance 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  was  politically  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Pitt  administration,  and  continued 
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in  opposition  to  it  till  its  dissolution,  in  1801. 
Whether  this  was  the  reason  that,  in  the  war 
with  France,  which  commenced  in  1793,  his 
royal  highness  was  never  employed  as  a  naval 
officer,  or  appointed  to  any  command,  or  whe¬ 
ther  such  was  the  will  of  the  King,  his  father, 
has  never  been  explained.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Duke  was  not  employed,  and 
equally  so,  that  his  royal  highness  was  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  administration.  The  illustrious 
admiral  was,  however,  always  regularly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  naval  promotions,  as  regarded 
rank,  whenever  they  took  place. 

To  the  Addington  administration,  which  suc¬ 
ceeded,  his  royal  highness  had  no  such  decided 
objection ;  more  especially,  as  the  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  regard,  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and 
when  that  noble  earl  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  Sir  James  Saumarez,  for  his 
victory  obtained  off  Cadiz,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  called  by  some  the  first  victory  of  Tra¬ 
falgar,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  very  warmly  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion.  His  royal  highness  also 
supported  the  peace  with  France,  in  1802; 
but  he  opposed  the  well-known  bill  for  naval 
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inquiry,  though  afterwards  his  royal  highness 
moved  the  printing  of  the  ninth  report  of  the 
commissioners  acting  under  that  bill,  observing, 
that  it  contained  something  particular.  That 
something  particular  was,  of  course,  the  me¬ 
morable  examination  of  the  first  Viscount  Mel¬ 
ville,  and  other  circumstances,  which  led  to  the 
impeachment  and  trial  of  that  noble  lord,  though 
terminating  in  his  acquittal. 

About  the  year  1800,  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
formed  a  connexion  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  a  highly 
popular  and  very  excellent  actress,  which 
lasted  for  many  years,  and  respecting  which  it 
is  here  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  honourable  to  his  Royal  Highness 
than  the  manner  he  has  brought  up  and  edu¬ 
cated  a  numerous  family,  the  issue  of  this  con¬ 
nexion  ;  the  daughters  being  well  married  to 
noblemen,  or  the  sons  of  noblemen,  and  the 
sons  being  honourably  provided  for  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  or  the  church. 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  was  appointed  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  but  was  not  employed  during  what 
might  be  called  the  second  part  of  the  war  with 
France,  commencing  in  1803 ;  nor,  indeed, 
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was  there  any  opening  for  his  royal  highness 
to  be  actively  engaged  in  his  profession,  as, 
from  his  rank,  he  could  only  have  held  a  chief 
or  high  command,  and  all  the  stations  of  im¬ 
portance  were  already  held  by  officers  in  whom 
the  country  had  the  greatest  confidence,  whilst 
their  victorious  career,  especially  that  of  the 
great  and  gallant  Nelson,  soon  left  upon  the 
seas  no  enemy  to  contend  with,  unless  in  com¬ 
paratively  petty  details. 

After  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  be¬ 
came  Prince  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in 
general  supported  the  administration.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  receiving, 
in  person,  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  very  happily  adverted 
back  to  a  period  several  years  before,  when  on 
his  landing  at  Cork  he  was  received  by  a  guard 
of  honour,  commanded  by  Captain  Wellesley, 
and  that  same  Captain  Wellesley  he  now 
had  the  pleasure  of  recognizing  as  Duke  of 
Wellington,  after  a  series  of  unparalleled  mi¬ 
litary  successes,  which  had  so  greatly  raised 
his  own  reputation,  as  well  as  so  highly  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  glory  of  the  empire,  and  tended 
so  essentially  to  promote  its  interests  and  its 
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welfare.  The  Duke  of  Clarence’s  speech, 
upon  this  occasion,  met  with  great  attention, 
and  was  loudly  cheered.  His  royal  highness, 
it  may  be  here  said,  was  always  one  of  the 
foremost  to  award  the  meed  of  praise  to  offi¬ 
cers,  either  of  the  army  or  navy,  whose  distin¬ 
guished  services  were  deemed  worthy  to  receive 
the  thanks  of  Parliament,  or  to  whom  it  was 
thought  right  to  adjudge  rewards.  In  1814, 
after  what  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  war,  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  expressed  their 
desire  to  visit  this  country,  the  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence  took  the  command  of  the  royal  yacht,  and 
sailed  for  Calais,  in  order  to  conduct  those  il¬ 
lustrious  personages  to  England.  After  their 
arrival,  they  wished  to  witness  a  naval  review, 
and  the  Prince  Regent  having  given  the  requi¬ 
site  orders,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet,  on  the  19th  of  June,  hoisted  the 
Union  at  the  main,  on  board  the  Jason  frigate 
at  Spithead.  On  the  following  day,  the  flag  of 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  (the  Admiralty  flag) 
was  hoisted  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and 
his  royal  highness  then  shifted  his  flag,  as  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Fleet,  to  the  Impregnable.  On 
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the  21st,  his  royal  highness  again  shifted  it  to 
the  Bombay  Castle.  He  received  his  brother, 
the  Prince  Regent,  at  the  Government  House, 
and  also  the  illustrious  visitors,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  On  the  23d, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Prince  Regent,  embarked  at  the  king’s 
stairs,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  in  his  own  barge,  leading  the  larboard 
line  of  boats.  The  Prince  Regent,  and  the  il¬ 
lustrious  visitors,  were  received  by  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  on  board  the  Impregnable,  in  which 
ship  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted,  and  the 
Union  was  shifted  to  the  Chatham.  On  the 
24th,  the  illustrious  party  visited  the  clock-yard. 
The  Prince  Regent  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
went  on  board  the  royal  yacht ;  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  gave  the  signal,  and  the  fleet  put  to 
sea,  and  went  through  several  manoeuvres,  re¬ 
turning  to  Spithead  in  the  evening.  On  the 
27th,  the  royal  visitors  quitted  Portsmouth. 

The  visit  of  the  sovereigns  above  mentioned 
to  this  country,  after  the  first  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  was  rendered  the  more  memorable, 
by  the  triumph  then  so  joyously  celebrated 
being  so  soon  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  the 
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scales  of  battle  ;  it  was  again  to  be  fought  for, 
and  it  was  only  the  following  year,  that  the 
glorious  victory  of  Waterloo,  gained  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  18th  of  June,  finally 
secured  it,  and  placed  the  commander  who 
gained  the  victory  at  the  head  of  the  long  and 
illustrious  roll  of  British  heroes. 

After  the  peace,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  con¬ 
tinued  occasionally  to  attend  the  House  of 
Lords,  not  so  frequently  as  his  royal  highness 
had  formerly  done  ;  but  upon  every  discussion 
of  any  importance,  the  Duke  was  generally  in 
his  place,  and  sometimes  addressed  the  house, 
though  not  so  often  as  at  previous  periods;  and 
even  then  he  could  scarcely  be  called  a  frequent 
speaker. 

The  only  child  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  late 
Princess  Charlotte,  having  died  without  sur¬ 
viving  issue,  and  there  being  no  children  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  nor  then  any 
probability  of  any,  it  was  understood  that  the 
Prince  Regent  wished  the  younger  branches  of 
the  royal  family  to  marry,  and  a  marriage  took 
place  on  the  11th  of  July,  1818,  between  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Princess  Adelaide 
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Amelia  Louisa  Teresa  Caroline,  sister,  of  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Meinineen. 

SO  o 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  never  omitted  any 
public  opportunity  that  occurred  after  his  mar¬ 
riage,  of  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
consort ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  amiable 
qualities  of  her  present  Majesty,  whilst  they 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the 
marriage  state,  eminently  qualify  her  for  the 
exalted  station  of  Queen. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  after  his  marriage, 
devoted  himself  to  a  domestic  life  at  Bushy,  to 
the  pleasures  of  which  his  royal  highness  has 
always  been  much  attached,  but  was  ever  ready 
to  attend  the  call  of  benevolence,  and  to  pre¬ 
side  at  any  public  meeting,  where  a  wish  was 
expressed  that  his  royal  highness  should  grace 
the  chair.  Subsequent  to  his  marriage,  his 
royal  highness  attended  the  House  of  Lords 
comparatively  but  seldom.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  his  royal  highness  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  upon  a  late  occasion,  it  is  matter 
of  very  recent  notoriety,  that  the  Duke  took  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  approbation  of 
the  measure  for  repealing  the  prohibitory  laws 
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affecting  the  Roman  Catholics.  His  royal 
highness  candidly  avowed  that  such  had  been 
always  his  opinion. 

When,  in  1826,  the  late  Lord  Liverpool  was, 
by  the  visitation  of  Providence,  rendered  inca¬ 
pable  of  further  attending  to  public  business, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Canning  was  selected  by  the 
king  to  succeed  him,  the  latter,  in  his  struggle 
to  maintain  the  station  to  which  he  had  been 
thus  summoned,  proposed  to  the  king  to  con¬ 
stitute  his  majesty’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  Lord  High  Admiral — a  proposition  to 
which  the  king  immediately  acceded.  This 
step  gave  a  novel  feature  to  the  administration, 
there  not  having  been  a  Lord  High  Admiral 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  that  high 
office  was  held  by  the  consort  of  the  queen. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  without  hesitation  accepted  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  a  council  being  nominated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  regular  form  in  such  cases,  to  assist 
his  royal  highness,  he  entered  upon  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  during  the 
short  time  that  he  held  it,  was  very  popular  in 
the  navy.  The  duke  set  to  work,  con  amove , 
in  making  regulations  and  arrangements,  and 
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that,  too,  with  strict  justice  and  impartiality, 
and  made  a  tour  in  person  to  inspect  the  dock¬ 
yards  and  naval  establishments,  in  which  his 
royal  highness  suggested  various  improvements, 
some  of  which  were  carried  into  effect.  The 
royal  High  Admiral  acted  as  the  patron  and 
chief  of  the  service  in  general,  with  perfect  fair¬ 
ness  and  impartiality,  and  spared  no  trouble, 
or  personal  attention,  in  executing  the  duties 
of  the  office  with  which  his  royal  highness  had 
been  intrusted. 

How  it  happened  that,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Canning,  in  August,  1827,  and  the  resignation, 
not  long  afterwards,  of  his  successor,  Lord 
Goderich,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  not  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  is 
one  of  those  political  secrets,  the  circumstances 
of  which  are  too  recent  to  be  touched  upon. 
Nor  is  it  now,  in  truth,  of  any  consequence,  as 
whatever  slight  difference  there  might  have 
been  between  his  royal  highness  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  nothing  more  is  now  thought  of 
it  by  the  parties. 

Through  the  lamented  death  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1827,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  of  course  derived  great  additional 
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importance,  in  consequence  of  thus  becoming 
the  heir  presumptive,  the  next  in  succession  to 
the  throne.  Who  could  have  anticipated,  when 
the  Duke  was  working  through  the  inferior 
grades  of  the  naval  profession,  with  two  bro¬ 
thers  older  than  himself,  that  his  royal  highness 
would  be  the  future  sovereign  of  the  British 
empire  ? — Who  would  still  have  thought  so, 
when  both  his  brothers  were  married,  and  one 
of  them  had  a  daughter  ?  Who,  not  many 
hours  before  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte,  that  did  not  anticipate  a  numerous  family 
in  that  immediate  line?  Who,  at  an  antecedent 
period,  that  did  not  imagine  a  numerous  host 
of  descendants  from  the  thirteen  children  of 
George  III.  who  lived  to  maturity?  Yet  such 
is  the  fallacy  of  human  expectations,  that 
though  out  of  fifteen  children  of  George  III. 
thirteen  have  lived  to  maturity,  and  several  of 
them  to  advanced  age,  a  very  unusual  circum¬ 
stance,  there  are  now  existing  only  four  grand¬ 
children  of  that  monarch,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  probability  of  more. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  period  of  his 
royal  highness  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  the 
British  empire,  on  the  demise  of  his  royal  bro- 
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tlier,  George  IV.,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
William  the  Fourth.  It  is  the  first  instance  of 
a  collateral  succession,  since  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  comprising  a  period  of 
116  years;  and,  as  already  in  effect  observed, 
it  could  at  one  period,  and  that  too  for  a  very 
considerable  time,  have  been  scarcely  consi¬ 
dered  within  the  range  of  probability.  Such, 
however,  has  turned  out  to  be  the  fact,  and  the 
26th  of  June,  1830,  we  recognize  as  the  day  of 
the  accession  of  William  the  Fourth.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  has  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  many 
advantages  as  to  knowledge  and  experience 
upon  several  subjects,  not  hitherto  possessed 
by  other  sovereigns  ;  and  with  a  character  that 
can  be  more  distinctly  and  justly  appreciated 
by  his  subjects,  marked,  as  it  has  been,  by  an 
invariable  desire  to  promote,  as  far  as  he  possi¬ 
bly  could,  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his 
country,  and  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  His  majesty  attains  his  sixty- 
sixth  year  on  his  present  birth-day. 
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33 a rt I) o I o nt t in ,  Stpostk. 

{August  24 th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  festival  ? 

A.  It  was  instituted  A.  D.  1130,  to  comme» 
morate  the  life  and  sufferings  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew. 

Q.  Was  St.  Bartholomew  one  of  the  twrelve 
Apostles  ? 

A.  The  disciple  called  Nathaniel  by  St. 
John,  and  Bartholomew  by  the  other  inspired 
writers,  is  thought  to  be  the  same  person 
under  different  names.  St.  John  never  men¬ 
tions  Bartholomew  in  the  number  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  other  three  Evangelists  take 
no  notice  of  Nathaniel ;  and  in  like  manner,  in 
St.  John,  Philip  and  Nathaniel  are  stated  to 
have  come  together  to  Christ,  and  in  the  other 
Gospels,  Philip  and  Bartholomew .  Hence  it 
is  concluded  that  this  Apostle  was  known  by 
both  names ;  Nathaniel  having  been  the  name 
which  he  received  at  his  circumcision,  and 
Bartholomew  a  designation  assumed  by  him  as 
having  been  the  son  of  Tholomew,  or  Tolmai. 

Q.  Where  was  St.  Bartholomew  born,  and 
how  was  he  received  as  one  of  the  elected 
Apostles  ? 
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A.  H  e  was  born  in  Galilee,  where  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  humble  trade  of  a  fisherman.  Here 
St.  Philip,  who  was  of  Bethsaida,  first  informed 
him  that  they  had  ee  found  Him  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law ,  and  the  Prophets,  did  write , 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph”*  He 
was  immediately  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
sacred  presence  by  St.  Philip,  and  the  manner 
of  his  reception  sufficiently  attests  the  simplicity 
and  integrity  of  his  character — “Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  ivhom  there  is  no  guile  If 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  world  did  this  Apos¬ 
tle  travel  to  propagate  the  Gospel? 

A.  Principally  through  the  Northern  and 
Western  parts  of  Asia,  from  thence  to  Ly- 
caonia,  and  at  last  to  Albanople,  in  Armenia, 
where  he  was  seized  by  the  governor  of  the 
place,  and  put  to  death,  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  72. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  he  suffer  martyrdom? 

A.  Some  say  that  he  was  crucified  with  his 
head  downwards ;  but  the  more  general  opinion 
is,  that  he  was  flayed  alive,  according  to  the 
barbarous  custom  then  practised  in  the  East. 


*  John  i.  44,  45. 


f  John  i.  47. 
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Sbt  Augustine. 

( August  28^/l) 

Q.  What  is  known  of  the  life  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  ? 

A.  St.  Augustine,  to  whose  memory  this  day 
is  appropriated,  as  being  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  was  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.* 
He  was  born  at  Thagaste,  in  Numidia,  A.  D. 
354.  His  father,  Patricius,  was  a  burgess  of 
that  city ;  and  his  mother,  whose  name  was 
Monica,  was  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  instruct  her  son  in  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  In  his  early  youth  he  fell  dan¬ 
gerously  ill,  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to 
be  baptized  ;  but  the  violence  of  the  distemper 
abating,  his  baptism  was  delayed.  Having 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  his 
native  place,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  study 
at  Madaura,  and  afterwards  at  Carthage.  At 
both  these  places,  it  seems,  he  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  equally  noted  for  the  irregularities 
of  his  life  as  for  his  proficiency  in  literary 
attainments.  These  immoralities  he  afterwards 
ingenuously  confessed,  and  feelingly  deplored. 

*  See  p.  17,  St.  Hilary. 
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Having  read  Cicero’s  philosophy,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the 
Manichseans.*  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Thagaste,  where  he  taught  grammar, 
and  frequented  the  bar.  He  afterwards  taught 
rhetoric  both  at  Carthage  and  at  Rome,  with 
applause,  and  became  public  professor  of  rhe¬ 
toric  at  Milan.  Here  he  had  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  sermons  of  St.  Ambrose,  which, 
together  with  the  study  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles, 
and  the  conversion  of  two  of  his  friends,  de¬ 
termined  him  to  retract  his  errors,  and  quit  the 
sect  of  the  Manichaeans :  this  was  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  In  the  year  386,  he 
applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the 
Christian  religion,  to  prepare  himself  for  bap¬ 
tism,  which  he  received  at  Easter,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  vear.  About  the  end  of  388  he  re- 
turned  to  Africa,  and  having  obtained  a  gar- 
den-plot  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Hippo, 
he  associated  himself  with  eleven  other  per¬ 
sons  eminent  for  their  sanctity,  who  distin- 

*  The  Manichaeans  were  a  sect  named  after  one  Manes,  a 
Persian,  who  professed  certain  heretical  dogmas,  such  as  a 
fatal  necessity  for  sinning ,  &c. 
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guished  themselves  by  wearing  leathern  gir¬ 
dles,  and  lived  there  in  a  monastic  way  for  three 
years,  exercising  themselves  in  fasting,  prayer, 
study,  and  meditation,  day  and  night;  whence 
sprung  the  Augustine  friars,  or  eremites  *  of 
St.  Augustine,  the  first  order  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  About  this  time,  Valerius,  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  ordained  St.  Augustine  priest,  though 
against  his  will,  which  was  evinced  by  his  still 
continuing  to  reside  in  his  little  monastery,  with 
his  brethren,  who,  renouncing  all  property, 
possessed  their  goods  in  common.  In  the  year 
395,  he  was  appointed  colleague  of  Valerius, 
and  ordained  Bishop  of  Hippo.  St.  Augustine 
died  A.  D.  430,  aged  seventy-six,  having  first 
had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  country  invaded 
by  the  Vandals,  and  the  city  of  which  he  was 
bishop  besieged  for  seven  months.  The  library 
of  this  great  and  good  man,  however,  was  for¬ 
tunately  preserved,  and  a  splendid  edition  of 
his  works,  in  ten  volumes,  was  published  at 
Antwerp,  in  1700,  and  are  still  held  in  high 
estimation. 

*  Eremites,  or  hermits,  so  called  from  the  Greek  i^i^os 
(eremos),  a  cave. 
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3Jolm  tf)t  baptist  23tj)cafcctf. 

(. August  29 th.) 

See  his  Festival,  24th  of  June,  p.  116. 


St-  Cities. 

(, September  Is?.) 

Q.  What  particulars  are  known  of  the  life 
of  this  saint? 

A.  Very  few  that  can  be  relied  on.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  from  the  Romish  writers,  that 
his  real  name  was  2Egidius,  and  that  he  was 
born  at  Athens,  from  whence  he  arrived  in 
France  in  the  year  715.  Here  he  is  said  to 
have  resided  two  years  under  the  protection  of 
the  Bishop  of  Arles,  and  afterwards,  withdraw¬ 
ing  himself  into  retirement,  to  have  lived  for 
some  time  a  life  of  sanctity  and  seclusion,  until 
he  was  induced  to  become  abbot  of  a  monastery 
which  the  King  of  France  built  for  him  on  the 
spot  before  occupied  by  his  cell.  He  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  abbey. 

Q.  Why  is  St.  Giles  esteemed  the  patron  of 
cripples  ? 
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A.  His  monkish  historians  state  that,  having 
been  seized  with  an  accidental  lameness,  he 
would  not  adopt  any  means  of  cure,  in  order 
that,  by  retaining  his  infirmity,  he  might  also 
retain  the  means  of  mortifying  himself.  This 
lameness,  whether  voluntary  or  not,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  admiration  of  his  numerous 
mendicant  followers.  Many  churches,  as  well 
as  hospitals  for  diseased  mendicants,  were  for¬ 
merly  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing ;  and  at  the  entrance  to  the 
city  called  Cripplegate,  it  was  anciently  a  cus¬ 
tom  for  cripples  to  assemble,  and  solicit  charity 
in  the  name  of  their  tutelar  saint ;  pleading 
the  example  of  the  lame  man  who  begged  alms 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple. 


Honbott  Thtmt 

(, September  2nd,  16G6,  Old  Style.) 

Q.  Where  and  how  did  the  tremendous  Fire 
of  London,  still  annually  noticed  in  our  alma¬ 
nacs,  first  break  out? 

A.  The  awful  conflagration  thus  comme¬ 
morated,  and  which  has  always  excited  the 
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greatest  interest,  commenced  at  one  o’clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  2nd  of  September,  1666, 
in  a  baker’s  shop,  kept  by  one  Farryner,  in 
Pudding  Lane,  which  stands  on  a  steep  hill 
running  from  Little  Eastcheap  to  Thames 
Street.  As  to  how  the  fire  originated,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  the  result  of  design  or  accident,  the 
act  of  an  incendiary,  or  the  dispensation  of 
Providence,  cannot  now  be  decided.  Party 
spirit  attributed  it  at  the  time  to  the  Catholics, 
but  no  credited  historian  has  attempted  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  such  an  imputation  ;  though  the  two 
following  inscriptions  sufficiently  prove  that 
the  state  of  public  feeling  at  the  period  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition. 

The  first  is  in  Latin,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Monument ,  to  the  following  effect : — 

“This  pillar  was  set  up  in  perpetual  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  most  dreadful  burning  of  this 
Protestant  city,  began  and  carried  on  by  the 
treachery  and  malice  of  the  Popish  faction,  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord,  1666,  in  order  to  the  furthering  of 
their  horrid  plot  for  extirpating  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  old  English  liberty,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  Popery  and  Slavery.” 
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The  other  inscription  referred  to  was  placed 
by  authority  on  the  house  built  on  the  site  of 
the  one  in  which  the  fire  commenced,  but  it 
was  afterwards  removed,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  persons  it  attracted  to  the  spot. 
The  following  are  the  words : — 

“  Here,  by  permission  of  Heaven,  Hell 
first  broke  loose  upon  this  Protestant  city, 
from  the  malicious  hearts  of  the  barbarous 
Papists,  by  the  hand  of  their  agent  Hubert , 
who  confessed,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  place 
declared  the  fact  for  which  he  was  hanged,  viz. 
that  he  began  the  dreadful  fire  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  perpetuated  on  and  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  pillar,  erected  in  1681,  in  the  mayor¬ 
alty  of  Sir  Patience  Ward,  Knt.” 

Q.  Who  was  this  Hubert ,  and  what  were 
the  particulars  of  his  self-accusation  and  fate? 

A.  Many  foreigners,  Dutch  and  French  in 
particular,  had  been  apprehended  during  the 
lire,  on  suspicion  that  they  had  wilfully  con¬ 
tributed  towards  it.  Among  these  was  one 
Hubert,  a  Frenchman,  of  about  five  or  six-and- 
twenty  years  of  age  (the  son  of  a  famous  watch¬ 
maker  in  the  City  of  Roan),  who  had  worked 
in  the  same  profession  with  several  men  ia 
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London,  and  had,  for  many  years,  both  in  Roan 
and  London,  been  looked  upon  as  distracted. 
This  man  confessed  he  had  set  the  first  house 
on  fire  ;  and  he  added,  that  he  had  been  hired 
in  Paris  a  year  before  to  do  it ;  that  there  were 
three  other  persons  combined  with  him  to  do 
the  same  thing,  and  that  they  came  over  toge¬ 
ther  into  England,  to  put  it  into  execution,  at 
the  time  of  the  plague  (the  year  preceding  the 
fire)  ;  at  which  period,  however,  they  quitted 
London,  and  went  together  to  Sweden,  from 
wFence  they  returned  to  the  metropolis,  where 
his  two  companions  forsook  him,  and  fled  into 
France  ;  whereupon  he  resolved  to  undertake 
it  alone  and  unaided.  The  whole  examination 
was  so  inconclusive,  that  the  chief  judge,  who 
was  not  looked  upon  as  a  man  that  wanted 
rigour,  did  not  believe  a  syllable  that  he  said. 
He  was  asked  “  who  it  was  in  Paris  that  su¬ 
borned  him  to  this  action?”  to  which  he  an¬ 
swered,  “he  did  not  know,  having  never  seen 
him  before  ;”  and  in  enlarging  upon  that  point, 
he  contradicted  himself  in  many  particulars. 
Being  asked  “  what  money  he  received  for 
undertaking  an  enterprize  of  so  much  hazard,” 
he  said  “  he  had  received  but  a  pistole  (8s.  4 d.). 
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but  was  promised  five  pistoles  more  when  he 
should  have  done  his  work  with  many  more 
such  unreasonable  and  improbable  things,  that 
nobody  could  credit  a  word  of  his  statement. 
It  was  determined,  however,  to  propose  to  him 
such  a  test  as  must  either  prove  or  disprove 
what  he  had  advanced,  and  accordingly  he 
was  asked  “  if  he  knew  the  place  where  he 
first  applied  the  fire  ?” — He  answered  that 
“  he  knew  it  very  well,  and  would  show  it  any 
body.”  Upon  this  the  chief  judge  and  the 
aldermen  who  sat  with  him,  sent  a  guard  of 
substantial  citizens  with  the  prisoner,  that  he 
might  show  them  the  house ;  and  they  first  led 
him  to  a  place  at  some  distance  from  it,  and 
asked  him  “  if  that  were  it  ?”  To  which  he  an¬ 
swered  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  “  no  ; 
it  was  lower,  nearer  to  the  Thames.”  The 
house  itself,  and  all  which  were  near  it,  were 
so  buried  and  covered  with  ruins,  that  the 
owners  themselves,  without  some  infallible 
mark,  could  scarcely  have  said  where  their 
own  houses  had  stood ;  but  this  man,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  all  present,  led  them 
directly  to  the  place,  described  how  it  stood, 
the  shape  of  the  little  yard,  the  fashion  of  the,- 
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door  and  windows,  and  the  precise  spot  where 
he  first  put  the  fire  ;  and  all  this  with  such 
exactness,  that  they  v/ho  had  dwelt  long  near 
it  could  not  so  perfectly  have  described  all 
particulars.  This  silenced  all  further  doubts, 
and  though  the  chief  justice  told  the  king 
(Charles  II.)  that  all  his  discourse  was  so  dis¬ 
jointed  that  he  did  not  believe  him  guilty,  and 
neither  prosecutor  nor  accuser  appeared  against 
him,  yet  upon  his  own  confession,  accompanied 
by  so  sensible  a  relation  of  all  that  he  had  done, 
to  the  minutest  particulars,  the  jury  found  him 
guilty ,  and  he  was  executed  accordingly.  And 
though  no  one  could  imagine  any  reason  why 
a  man  should  so  desperately  throw  away  his 
life,  which  he  might  have  saved,  though  he 
had  really  been  guilty,  since  he  was  only  ac¬ 
cused  upon  his  own  confession  ;  yet  neither 
the  judge,  nor  any  person  at  the  trial,  did 
believe  him  guilty,  but  that  he  was  a  poor 
distracted  wretch,  weary  of  his  life,  and  chose 
to  part  with  it  this  way.  Certain  it  is  that 
upon  the  strictest  examination  that  could  be 
made  afterwards  by  the  king’s  command,  and 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  Parliament,  there 
was  never  any  probable  evidence  (that  poor 
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creature’s  only  excepted),  that  there  was  any 
other  cause  of  that  useful  fire  than  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  God  Almighty.* 

Q.  How  can  such  a  calamitous  visitation  be 
described  as  useful? 

A.  Because,  however  lamentable  its  effects 
were  at  the  time,  it  was  ultimately  productive 
of  more  positively  beneficial  results  than  any 
other  circumstance  that  could  have  occurred. 
The  plague  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  ravaged 
the  metropolis,  and  carried  off  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  leaving 
the  very  air  impregnated  with  its  infectious  and 
deadly  venom,  and  with  the  putridity  arising 
from  the  multitude  of  the  dead.  The  streets 
were  then  narrow,  and  crowded  with  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  windows  hung  over  the  pavements, 
so  that  opposite  neighbours  could  reach  over 
to  each  other’s  houses.  The  circulation  of 
air  was  checked,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
dense  and  unwholesome.  The  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  timber  employed  in  the  construction  of 
houses,  encouraged  vermin  and  dry  rot ;  and 
the  whole  city  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  render 
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it  more  likely  to  attract  than  repel  the  pesti¬ 
lential  vapours  which  hung  over  it.  In  this  state 
of  things,  no  remedy  could  have  been  so  deci¬ 
sive  and  efficacious  as  the  fire  which  took  place ; 
which,  though  the  cause  of  much  immediate 
misery,  loss  of  property,  and  desolation,  effec¬ 
tually  purified  the  city  of  all  infectious  influ¬ 
ences,  and  entailed  the  most  unquestionable 
benefits  on  posterity,  in  the  new  city  that  arose 
like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes,  resplendent  in 
wealth,  grandeur,  and  convenience. 

Q.  How  did  the  fire  proceed  after  it  was  first 
discovered  ? 

A.  From  the  testimony  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  we  learn  that  ff  the  part  of  the  town  in 
which  the  tire  broke  out  was  very  confined  and 
narrow,  and  the  tenements  principally  of  lath 
and  plaster,  which  fed  the  flames,  so  that  by 
eight  in  the  morning  they  had  reached  London 
Bridge,  every  house  on  which  was  speedily  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  warehouses  in  Thames  Street 
being  filled  with  much  combustible  matter,  as 
tow,  oil,  spirits,  &c.,  augmented  the  fury  of 
the  fire  in  a  powerful  degree,  no  man  knowing 
what  remedy  to  apply,  nor  the  magistrates  what 
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orders  to  give.  The  wind  shifted  at  night,  and 
carried  the  flames  from  the  Tower,  which  had 
been  in  great  jeopardy,  to  other  parts  of  the 
city,  with  irresistible  violence  ;  so  that  they  who 
went  to  bed  at  a  great  distance  from  any  place 
where  the  fire  prevailed,  were  awakened  before 
morning  with  their  own  houses  in  a  flame  ;  and 
whilst  endeavour  was  used  to  quench  that, 
other  houses  wrere  discovered  to  be  burning, 
all  which  kindled  another  fire  in  the  breasts  of 
men ,  almost  as  dangerous  as  that  within  their 
'  houses. 

“  Monday  morning  produced  first  a  jealousy, 
then  an  universal  conclusion,  that  this  fire  came 
not  by  chance.  All  foreigners  were  suspected, 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  mob  raised  against 
them  was  not  easily  quelled.  All  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  were  involved  in  the  same  suspicion, 
many  of  whom  were  roughly  handled,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  prison. 

“  The  fire  and  wind  raged  with  great  excess 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  till  the 
afternoon.  The  nights  were  more  terrible  than 
the  days,  as  the  gloom  of  heaven  only  the  more 
palpably  betrayed  the  rapidity  and  extent  of 
the  conflagration,  and  the  pitchy  volume  of 
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smoke  rolled  heavily  above,  like  the  demon  of 
wrath  hovering  over  the  victim  of  his  desolation. 
The  faces  of  all  people  betrayed  wonderful  de¬ 
jection  and  discomfiture,  none  knowing  when 
they  could  repose  themselves  for  one  hour’s 
sleep,  and  no  distance  being  thought  secure 
from  the  fire,  which  started  up  before  it  was 
suspected ;  so  that  people  left  their  houses, 
and  carried  away  their  goods  from  many  places 
which  received  no  hurt,  and  to  which  they  after¬ 
wards  returned.  The  fields  were  full  of  people, 
who  had  made  a  shift  to  bring  thither  some 
goods  and  conveniences  to  rest  upon,  as  being 
safer  than  any  houses.  No  person  could  cal¬ 
culate  on  the  safety  of  his  house,  but  every 
man  exerted  himself  to  place  his  family  and 
property  beyond  the  reach  of  the  appalling  fire ; 
and  hence  the  fields  for  miles  round  the  metro¬ 
polis  were  strewed  with  property  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  Carts  for  removing  goods  were  hired 
at  enormous  prices,  the  barges  and  boats  on  the 
river  were  laden,  and  each  individual  carried  in 
his  hands,  or  on  his  shoulders,  the  more  port¬ 
able  and  valuable  part  of  his  possessions.  On 
Monday,  Gracechurch  Street,  and  part  both 
of  Lombard  and  Fenchurch  Streets,  were  in 
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flames,  the  fire  then  burning  in  the  form  of  a 
bow.  After  spreading  westward  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  it  extended  its  fury  in  a  pa¬ 
rallel  direction  along  Cornhili  to  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  northward  to  Watling  Street, 
uniting  in  one  large  flame  in  Cheapside,  where 
it  was  seen  leaping  from  house  to  house ,  and 
street  to  street ,  at  great  distances  from  the 
other.  On  Tuesday  the  irresistible  volume  of 
fire  had  reached  St.  Paul’s,  where  the  Company 
of  Stationers  alone  sustained  a  loss,  in  books, 
papers,  and  other  commodities,  of  no  less  than 
£200,000.  St.  Paul’s  Church,  with  Paternoster 
Row  and  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard,  even  to  the 
Thames,  were  all  destroyed  at  this  spot ;  and 
almost  all  the  other  churches  in  the  city,  the 
Royal  Exchange,  with  all  the  streets  about  it, 
Lombard  Street,  Cheapside,  the  Old  Bailey, 
Ludgate,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Fleet  Street, 
were  included  in  the  general  desolation.” 

Q.  How,  and  in  what  parts  of  the  town,  did 
this  destructive  fire  at  length  terminate  ? 

A.  It  pleased  God,  contrary  to  all  expecta¬ 
tion,  that  on  Wednesday,  about  four  or  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  fell,  and  in 
an  instant  the  fire  decreased  simultaneously  in 
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all  parts.  It  appears  from  the  London  Gazette 
of  the  10th  of  September,  1666,  that  the  seve¬ 
ral  points  at  which  the  fire  terminated  were, 
“  the  Temple  Church,  Holborn  Bridge,  Pie 
Corner,  Smithfield,  Aldersgate,  Cripplegate, 
at  the  end  of  Basinghall  Street,  by  the  postern 
at  the  upper  end  of  Bishopsgate  Street  and 
Leadenhall  Street,  at  the  standard  in  Cornhill, 
at  the  church  in  Fenchurch  Street,  near  Cloth- 
workers’  Hall  in  Mincing  Lane,  at  the  middle 
of  Mark  Lane,  and  at  the  Tower  Dock.” 

Q.  Was  any  estimate  made  of  the  total 
demolition  caused  by  this  awful  conflagration  ? 

A.  By  the  certificate  of  the  surveyors  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  the  ruins,  and  also  by  the 
inscription  on  the  north  side  of  the  Monument 
(which  was  erected  at  the  height  of  202  feet, 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  fire, 
which  commenced  at  the  exact  distance  of  202 
feet  eastward  from  that  beautiful  piece  of  ar¬ 
chitecture),  it  appears  that  it  overran  436  acres 
of  ground  within  the  walls,  from  the  Tower  by 
the  Thames  side  to  the  Temple  Church ,  and 
from  the  north-east  along  the  City  Wall  to 
Holborn  Bridge.  It  consumed  eighty-nine 
churches,  the  city  gates,  Guildhall,  many  pub- 
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lie  structures,,  hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  a 
vast  number  of  stately  edifices,  13,200  dwelling- 
houses,  and  400  streets  ;  and  of  the  twenty-six 
city  wards,  it  utterly  destroyed  fifteen,  and  left 
eight  others  shattered  and  half-burnt. 


£>t.  lEmttrcints. 

( September  1th.) 

Q.  What  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  saint? 

A.  St.  Enurchus,  or  Evortius,  is  celebrated 
by  many  of  the  monkish  writers  for  extraordi¬ 
nary  piety,  accompanied  with  the  power  of 
working  miracles ;  but,  excepting  that  he  was 
bishop  of  Orleans,  in  France,  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  faithfully  devoted  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  nothing  authentic  concerning  his  life  or 
actions  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity. 


Xatfiritg  of  tf)e  iHrgttt  JFtarg. 

(. September  8th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  festival? 

A.  It  is  observed  exclusively  by  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  who  have  annually  held  a  festival  on  this 
day  in  memory  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
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Mary,  since  the  year  695 ;  when  a  devout  per- 
son  caused  to  be  communicated  to  Pope  Servius, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  being  entertained 
in  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  September  in  each 
year  with  celestial  music,  which,  on  praying  to 
God  for  information,  he  had  been  assured  by  a 
divine  power  proceeded  from  a  festival  held  by 
the  angels  in  honour  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin !  The  Pope  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  a  yearly  feast,  “  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  religious  on  earth  to  join  in  this  great 
solemnity  !  !”* 

{September  14  th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  festival  ? 

A.  The  only  purpose  which  it  answers  in  the 
Reformed  Church  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
autumnal  Ember  Days  which  follow ;  but  it  is 
a  very  ancient  festival  in  the  Church  of  Rome . 


Sbt.  Hamhtrt. 

{September  17  th.) 

Q.  What  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  saint  ? 
*  Brady’s  Clavis  Calendaria. 
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A.  St.  Lambert,  or  Landebert,  was  born  at 
Maestricht,  of  opulent  parents,  and  became 
noted,  at  an  early  age,  for  his  piety  and  learn¬ 
ing.  After  the  assassination  of  St.  Theodart, 
bishop  of  that  city,  St.  Lambert  was  appointed 
bishop  in  his  stead,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  that  dignified  office,  he  appears  to 
have  exerted  himself  with  considerable  energy, 
to  overthrow  idolatry,  and  suppress  vice. 

Q.  What  was  the  end  of  the  good  bishop? 

A.  He  was  assassinated,  on  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  A.  D.  708,  by  an  armed  force,  who 
broke  into  his  house  at  Leodium,  now  Liege, 
and  slew  him  with  a  javelin.  Authors  differ  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  murder,  some  ascribing  it 
to  religious,  and  others  to  political  motives. 


§>t.  gtpostk  anb  lEbangelfet. 

(, September  21  st.) 

Q.  What  was  the  extraction  of  St.  Matthew, 
the  Apostle  ? 

A.  He  was  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  by 
extraction.  His  father’s  name  was  Alpheus; 
and  it  is  thought  most  probable  that  Galilee 
was  the  place  of  his  birth. 
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Q.  Was  he  not  known  by  another  name  be¬ 
sides  that  of  Matthew  ? 

A.  He  was  called  Levi  by  the  other  Evange¬ 
lists.  This  name  is  supposed  by  some  authors 
to  have  been  given  him  at  his  circumcision, 
while  that  of  Matthew  was  assumed  on  his  be¬ 
coming  a  Roman  officer ;  but  others  contend 
that  both  names  refer  to  his  Jewish  original. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  St.  Matthew,  or 
Levi,  serve  the  Romans  ? 

A.  As  a  publican,  or  tax-gatherer;  the  word 
publican ,  as  used  in  this  sense,  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  publicanus,  a  tax-collector,  or 
farmer  of  the  customs,  among  the  Romans. 

Q.  In  what  repute  was  this  office  among  the 
J ews  ? 

A.  It  was  held  by  them  in  great  contempt 
and  abhorrence,  not  only  from  their  natural 
aversion  to  the  galling  yoke  of  the  Romans,  but 
from  the  rapacity  and  exactions  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  to  collect  the  tribute  imposed  on  them 
by  their  oppressive  rulers.  Hence,  when  any 
of  their  brother  Jews,  as  wras  the  case  with  St. 
Matthew,  consented  to  exercise  such  an  office, 
their  society  was  shunned,  it  was  accounted  un¬ 
lawful  to  do  them  the  smallest  act  of  kindness. 
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their  credibility  was  disallowed  in  all  law  causes, 
they  were  deprived  of  all  communion  in  divine 
worship,  and  it  was  deemed  infamous  to  inter¬ 
marry  with  them,  or  with  any  part  of  their  fa¬ 
mily. 

Q.  How  was  St.  Matthew  first  called  to  be¬ 
come  a  disciple  of  Christ? 

A.  It  was  his  duty  to  collect  the  customs  of 
all  merchandize,  and  the  tribute  payable  by  all 
passengers  that  came  by  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
For  this  purpose  he  kept  an  office  at  Caper¬ 
naum,  by  the  sea-side,  and  here  he  was  sitting 
i(  at  the  receipt  of  custom/’  when  our  Lord 
commanded  him  “  to  follow  him.”  *  This  sum¬ 
mons  St.  Matthew  instantly  obeyed,  and  aban¬ 
doning  his  lucrative  employment,  he  became 
from  that  period  a  constant  attendant  and  faith¬ 
ful  disciple  of  Christ. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Jews  consider  it  inconsistent 
with  the  sacred  character  of  Jesus,  that  he 
should  form  an  intimacy  with  one  so  notorious 
for  an  odious  way  of  life  ? 

A.  They  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the 
circumstance  to  cast  sneering  reflections  on  his 

disciples,  whom  they  addressed,  saying,  “  Why 

*  Matthew,  ix.  9. 
s  3 
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eateth  your  Master  with  publicans  and  sin¬ 
ners  ?”  But,  as  St.  Matthew  himself  relates, 
“  When  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said  unto  them, 
They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick.  I  will  have  mercy,  but  not 
sacrifice  ;  for  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righte¬ 
ous ,  but  sinners ,  to  repentance.5’* 

Q.  What  became  of  St.  Matthew  after  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord? 

A.  For  the  first  eight  years  he  preached  the 
Gospel  throughout  Judea,  endeavouring  to 
convert  his  Jewish  brethren  to  the  Christian 
faith.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  Ethiopia, 
where  he  successfully  preached  the  doctrines  of 
Our  Lord  among  the  Gentiles,  converted  mul¬ 
titudes  of  the  heathens  to  the  Christian  faith, 
settled  churches  for  their  use,  and  ordained 
ministers  every  way  qualified  for  their  instruc¬ 
tion.  From  thence  he  passed  into  Parthia, 
and  returning  to  Ethiopia,  he  died  there,  about 
the  year  60. 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  his  death  ? 

A.  The  kind  of  death  he  died  appears  to  be 
quite  uncertain.  The  prevalent  opinion  is  that 
he  was  seized  by  some  infidels  at  Nadabar,  in 
*  Matthew,  ix.  11,  12,  and  13. 
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Ethiopia,  and  slain  with  a  halberd;  though 
many  eminent  critics  consider  that  he  died  a 
natural  death. 

Q.  When  did  St.  Matthew  write  his  Gospel  ? 

A.  While  he  was  in  Palestine,  about  eight 
years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  It  having 
been  undertaken  at  the  request  of  his  Jewish 
converts,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  Hebrew,  whence  it  was  speedily 
translated  into  Greek,  the  Apostles  approved 
the  version,  and  the  Reformed  Church  has 
since  confirmed  it  as  authentic. 


Ihnbcr 

{September  21  st,  1831.) 
See  the  23rd  of  February,  p.  43. 


§bt.  Cypnan. 

(, September  2 6th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Cyprian  ? 

A.  Cyprian,  or  Cyprianus,  was  by  birth  and 
education  a  Pagan.  Pie  was  a  native  of  Car¬ 
thage,  in  Africa ;  but  of  his  parents  nothing  is 
known.  He  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
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guished  at  an  early  age  for  genius  and  elo* 
quence.  These  qualifications  advanced  him  to 
the  honourable  post  of  public  professor  of  rhe¬ 
toric  at  Carthage,  in  which  station  he  had 
acquired  considerable  reputation,  and  was 
likely  to  have  amassed  wealth,,  when  Coecilius, 
a  priest,  convinced  him  of  the  errors  of  pagan 
superstition,  and  he  became  a  sincere  convert 
to  the  Christian  faith. 

Q.  How  did  he  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
conversion  ? 

A.  By  resigning  his  lucrative  post,  and 
abandoning  the  pomps  and  vanities  in  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  indulge.  He  disposed 
of  his  paternal  estate,  and  applied  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  together  with  the  money  which  he  had 
saved  while  in  office,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Christian  Church.  This  disinterestedness  and 
benevolence,  accompanied  by  unremitting  at¬ 
tention  to  the  duties  of  piety,  led  to  his  being 
appointed  Bishop  of  Carthage,  a  situation 
which  he  filled  with  great  zeal  and  ability  until 
his  death. 

Q.  How  and  when  did  this  saint’s  death 
take  place  ? 

A.  In  both  the  persecution  under  Decius,  in 
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the  year  250 ,  and  that  under  Valerian,  in  257, 
St.  Cyprian  had  been  proscribed,  and  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  death.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  seized,  and  brought  to  trial  before  Ga- 
lerius  Maximus,  the  pro-consul  of  Africa,  who 
condemned  him  to  be  beheaded,  “for  having 
long  shown  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Gods,  and 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.”  This  sen¬ 
tence  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  14th  of 
September,  258. 


J^ltdjaelmas  Bag. 

( September  29 th.) 

Q.  What  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  church 
on  this  day  ? 

A.  That  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels, 
which  was  instituted  in  the  vear  487,  in  order 
that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  of  offer¬ 
ing  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  many  eminent 
advantages  bestowed  on  the  Christian  Church 
through  the  ministry  of  the  holy  angels.  For 
this  purpose  an  appropriate  collect,  and  other 
Church  services,  are  provided. 

Q.  Is  this  day  observed  as  a  festival  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  ? 
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A.  It  is ;  but  under  different  circumstances. 
In  the  Romish  calendar  this  day  is  called  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  St.  Michael,  which 
originated  from  the  dedication  of  a  church  in 
Rome  to  the  archangel,  by  Pope  Boniface  the 
Third,  A.  D.  606. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  churches  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  ? 

A.  Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  emperor,  erected  a  magnificent  church, 
near  Constantinople,  called  Micliaelion,  and 
there  were  four  other  churches  in  that  city  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  besides  in¬ 
numerable  others  in  different  countries,  France, 
Italy,  and  England,  in  particular.  Among  the 
whole,  those  in  Cornwall  and  Normandy  are 
said  to  be  the  most  worthy  of  note.  The 
churches  thus  dedicated  are  usually  found  on 
elevated  spots,  in  allusion  to  St.  Michael's 
being  regarded  as  the  highest  of  the  heavenly 
host.  Of  this  fact  the  one  on  Michael’s  Mount, 
Cornwall,  affords  a  corroborative  example  in 
this  country. 

Q.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
custom,  still  prevalent,  of  having  a  goose  as 
part  of  the  dinner  provided  for  this  day  ? 
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A.  No  satisfactory  account  can  be  traced  of 
the  origin  of  the  practice,  which  perhaps  may 
be  reasonably  assigned  to  the  simple  fact  that 
geese  are  in  their  greatest  perfection  in  the 
autumnal  season.  It  appears,  however,  that  it 
was  anciently  customary  with  the  great  land¬ 
lords  in  this  country  to  entertain  their  tenants 
upon  geese  (then  only  kept  by  people  of  opu¬ 
lence)  either  on  this  day,  or  at  Martinmas, 
which  was  formerly  one  of  the  usual  Quarter- 
days,  when  rents,  &c.,  were  regularly  paid,  as 
Michaelmas  is  now.  The  current  tale  which 
attributes  to  Queen  Elizabeth  the  introduction 
of  the  custom,  in  1588,  must  be  considered 
erroneous,  it  being  unquestionably  of  much 
more  ancient  date,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent. 


Sbt.  Jerome. 

(September  30th.) 

Q,  What  account  have  we  of  the  early  life  of 
St.  Hieronimus,  or  Jerome  ? 

A.  He  was  born  in  Italy,  of  Christian  pa¬ 
rents,  between  the  years  329  and  340.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study,  where 
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he  made  great  progress  in  literary  attainments. 
From  Rome  he  visited  Gaul,  where  he  asso- 
dated  with  the  most  eminent  persons  from  all 
parts,  and  thus  superadded  to  his  learning  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  men  and  manners. 
He  afterwards,  in  company  with  Heliodorus, 
visited  Thrace,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Gallacia,  and 
Cappadocia.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  travels 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty. 

Q.  What  became  of  St.  Jerome  after  this 
period  ? 

A.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  retired  to  a 
desert  in  Syria,  where  he  led  a  hermit’s  life, 
until  the  austerities  he  practised  so  under¬ 
mined  his  health  that  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  society.  He  repaired  to  Antioch, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  prey  to  con  tending- 
factions  ;  Melitius,  Vitalis,  and  Paulinus,  all 
urging  claims  to  the  bishopric  of  that  city.  St. 
Jerome  sided  with  Paulinus,  who  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  proper  bishop,  and  whom  he  after¬ 
wards  accompanied  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  Damasus,  then  Pope. 
Having  resigned  this  office,  in  consequence  of 
certain  calumnies  which  were  circulated  against 
him,  St.  Jerome  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
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Bethlehem,  where  he  principally  employed 
himself  in  compiling  those  writings  which  are  to 
this  day  regarded  as  invaluable  monuments  of 
ancient  sacred  literature. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  St.  Jerome’s 
writings  ? 

A.  They  form  ten  volumes  in  folio,  and  have 
passed  through  several  editions.  The  Church 
of  Rome  attaches  great  value  to  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by  St.  Je¬ 
rome  from  the  Hebrew,  and  which  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  translation. 
St.  Jerome’s  other  writings  are  principally  de¬ 
voted  to  sacred  history,  and  religious  contro¬ 
versy.  On  the  former  subject  he  is  still  quoted 
as  an  authority  ;  on  the  latter,  his  asperities 
have  considerably  detracted  from  his  fame. 

Q.  When  did  St.  Jerome  depart  this  life? 

A.  St.  Jerome  died  on  the  3C>th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  A.  D.  420.  As  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
doubtful,  his  age  at  his  death  is  equally  so :  it 
varies,  according  to  the  statements  of  different 
authors,  from  eighty  to  ninety-one. 
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Sbt.  Mcmtgms. 

( October  1st.) 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  St.  Remi,  or 
Remigius,  styled  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
French  ? 

A.  He  was  born,  in  the  year  439,  at  Laon, 
the  seat  of  his  parents,  who  were  of  the  Gaulish 
nobility,  and  of  considerable  wealth.  So  ex¬ 
traordinary  were  his  talents  and  acquirements, 
that,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he 
was  elected  Archbishop  of  RheimS.  In  this 
capacity  he  converted  Clovis,  the  French  king, 
with  many  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
court,  to  the  Christian  faith ;  reclaimed  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  other  persons,  in  the  middle 
and  lower  stations  of  life,  from  the  errors  of 
paganism ;  and  discharged  the  whole  of  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  office  with  great  ability  and 
virtue,  for  the  long  period  of  seventy-three 
years.  St.  Remigius  died  a  natural  death, 
A.  D.  535,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age. 


S&t.  .iFattf). 

( October  6th.) 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  St.  Faith? 
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A.  St.  Faith  was  formerly  held  in  great 
esteem  both  in  this  country  and  in  France  as  a 
Virgin  Martyr.  She  was  a  native  of  Gaul, 
and  suffered  death  in  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  about  the  year  290.  The  vaults 
under  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  many  churches 
in  this  country,  are  dedicated  to  St.  Faith  ;  but 
no  authentic  particulars  of  her  life  have  been  left 
to  posterity,  beyond  the  facts  already  stated. 


§bt.  !3nm$. 

( October  9th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  festival  ? 

A.  To  commemorate  the  conversion  by  St. 
Paul,  when  preaching  at  Athens,  of  St.  Denys, 
or  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Areo¬ 
pagite  ? 

A.  The  Areopagites  were  judges  of  life  and 
death  among  the  Athenians,  and  were  so 
named  from  the  Greek  Areop'agos,  a  street  in 
Athens  so  called,  where  they  sat,  and  which 
signifies,  in  English,  the  street  of  Mars.  The 
court  of  the  Areopagites  was  established  by 
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Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator,  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  judges  who  constituted  it,  to 
hear  all  causes  in  the  night,  in  order  that 
their  attention  might  be  the  more  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  evidence  brought  before  them, 
and  that  they  might  not  by  possibility  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  appearance  of  the  accused 
parties. 

Q.  How  did  St.  Denys,  or  Dionysius,  ac¬ 
quire  the  title  of  Areopagite? 

A.  By  his  having  been,  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion,  one  of  the  members  of  the  court 
so  called.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
the  fact  of  his  conversion,  ee  with  a  woman 
named  Damaris”  (supposed  to  be  his  wife) 
and  others  with  them,”  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.-* 

Q.  What  further  account  have  we  of  this 
saint  ? 

A.  After  his  conversion,  he  was  appointed, 
by  St.  Paul,  Bishop  of  Athens,  of  which  city 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  bishop. 
In  this  holy  office  he  remained  until  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  about  the 
year  96.  Very  few  particulars  relating  to  the 


*  Acts  xvii. — 34. 
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life  of  St.  Denys  have  been  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity,  and  those  which  have  been  preserved 
must  be  deemed  scant  and  unsatisfactory.* 


translation  of  Bins  Iftfoarft  tl)e  tonfcssor. 

(' October  13  th.) 

Q.  Who  was  King  Edward  the  Confessor  ? 

A.  He  was  the  third  king  of  England,  of  the 
name  of  Edward,  before  the  Conquest.  The 
first  of  these  is  usually  surnamed  “  the  Elder  f 
the  second  “  the  Martyr and  the  third,  to 
whose  memory  this  day  is  dedicated,  “the 
Confessor.”  f  This  monarch  was  the  youngest 
son  of  King  Ethelred,  and  ascended  the  throne 
of  England  on  the  decease  of  Hardi-Canute, 
in  the  year  1041. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  ? 

*  See  Aikin’s  Biography- — Encyclopaedia,  &c. 

f  The  distinctive  surnames  given  to  these  three  princes 
serve  materially  to  prevent  confusion  in  historical  accounts, 
as  it  was  not  until  after  the  Conquest  that  our  kings  were 
designated  numerically.  Hence,  Edward,  who  was  in 
reality  the  fourth  king  of  that  name,  was  denominated  Ed¬ 
ward  the  First,  and  we  appear  by  this  system  to  have  had 
only  six  kings  of  the  name  of  Edward;  whereas,  in  reality, 
there  were  wine— three  before,  and  six  after  the  Conquest. 
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A.  It  appears  from  history  that  he  was 
neither  a  good  son,  a  good  husband,  nor  even 
a  good  king.  His  partiality  for,  and  consulta¬ 
tions  with,  William  the  Norman,  are  thought 
to  have  furnished  a  pretext  for  that  prince’s 
invasion  of  England ;  and  the  only  meritorious 
and  really  valuable  act  of  his  reign,  was  his 
causing  the  various  laws  establishsd  by  his 
predecessors  to  be  incorporated  into  one  code, 
thus  forming  the  base  of  what  has  since  be¬ 
come  the  common  law  of  these  realms. 

Q.  What  is  the  signification  of  the  word 

Confessor  ?” 

A.  In  the  early  periods  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  term  was  frequently  used  as  syno¬ 
nymous  with  martyr ,  but  in  later  times  it  was 
also  considered  applicable  to  those  who,  after 
having  lived  a  good  life,  died  under  an  opinion 
of  sanctity.  In  this  sense  the  title  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  Edward,  rather,  as  is  too  justly  in¬ 
sisted  on,  in  return  for  the  vast  sums  he 
lavished  on  the  church,  and  his  confirmation 
of  Peter's  pence  (a  tax  paid  from  A.  D.  720 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.),  than  from  any 
extraordinary  virtue  or  piety  evinced  by  that 
monarch,  whose  personal  qualities  and  con- 
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duct  were,  in  general,  only  negatively  lauda¬ 
ble,  as  not  exhibiting  any  notorious  vice. 

Q.  When  was  this  prince  canonized  ? 

A.  In  the  year  1265,  upwards  of  two  centu¬ 
ries  after  his  decease,  by  Pope  Alexander  III. 
His  anniversary,  and  the  solemnities  of  his  fes¬ 
tival,  were  afterwards  appointed  by  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  IV.,  “  to  commemorate  his  piety  as  a 
man.” 

Sbt.  IStftelhreha. 

( October  YUli.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Etheldreda? 

A.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Annas,  king  of 
the  East  Angles,  and  was  noted,  at  an  early 
age,  for  extraordinary  humility  and  sanctity, 
and,  subsequently,  for  the  fervour  with  which 
she  entered  into  the  religious  sentiments  and 
usages  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 

Q.  What  is  the  legend  on  account  of  which 
she  was  canonized,  and  is  still  annually  comme¬ 
morated  ? 

A.  Under  the  influence  of  religious  motives, 
at  a  period  when  a  dedication  of  the  person  to 
the  service  of  Gocl,  and  a  total  abandonment  of 
all  worldly  ties  and  concerns,  was  powerfully 
recommended  by  the  Church,  as  the  most  ex- 
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alted  act  of  piety  of  which  human  nature  was 
capable,  Etheldreda  made  a  vow  of  perpetual 
chastity ,  which,  as  is  recorded,  she  never  vio¬ 
lated,  although  she  twice  entered  into  the  con¬ 
nubial  state,  first  with  Thombert,  an  English 
lord,  and,  at  his  decease,  with  Egfrid,  king  of 
Northumberland,  in  the  year  671.  Egfrid, 
who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  this  fair  devo¬ 
tee,  endeavoured,  by  every  endearment  in  his 
power,  to  induce  her  to  return  his  love,  as 
Thombert  had  before  in  vain  attempted ;  but 
she  was  inexorable ;  the  vow  of  chastity  which 
she  had  made  was  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration  ;  neither  the  affection  nor  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  king,  strengthened  by  his  marriage 
tie,  was  found  availing ;  and  after  submitting 
for  twelve  years  to  the  mortification  of  daily  en¬ 
treaties,  she  at  length  retired,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  from  the  pursuits  and  vanities  of  this 
life,  and  devoted  herself  wholly  to  God  and 
religious  contemplation.  On  first  withdrawing 
herself  from  royal  dignity,  she  was  admitted  as 
a  nun  at  Coldingham,  under  Ebba,  daughter  of 
King  Etheifrida.  After  some  short  period, 
however,  she  built  an  abbey  at  Ely,  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  of  which  she  became  the  superior, 
and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days ; 
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leaving  at  her  decease  a  character  for  purity  and 
virtuous  self-denial  which  the  monks  have 
amply  enlarged  on,  for  the  edification  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  those  who  can  admit  continence 
in  the  marriage  state  to  be  a  virtue.* 


§bt.  Hukt,  tljc  lEbangdfet. 

( October  18  th.) 

Q.  Where  was  St.  Luke,  the  Evangelist, 
born  ? 

A.  At  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  a 
place  noted  for  learning  and  the  arts,  and  es¬ 
pecially  famous  as  the  city  in  which  the  disciples 
of  our  Saviour  were  first  called  Christians. f 

Q.  What  was  his  profession? 

A.  That  of  physic ;  an  art  generally  prac¬ 
tised  in  those  days  by  a  lower  order  of  per¬ 
sons,  who  were  retained  as  servants  in  most 
families  of  distinction.  St.  Paul  calls  him  his 
beloved  physician ;  but  it  is  disputed  by  some, 
whether  this  term  was  intended  to  be  con¬ 
strued  in  its  literal  sense,  as  referring  to  St. 
Luke’s  mode  of  life,  or  was  applied  figuratively 
only,  in  allusion  to  the  eminent  services  ren- 

*  Brady’s  Clavis  Calendaria ,  vol.  2. 
f  Acts,  xi.  26. 
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dered  by  St.  Luke  to  the  Christian  Church. 
The  latter  construction  is  maintained  strongly 
by  many  Romish  writers,  who  adduce  many 
corroborative  proofs  that  St.  Luke  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  art  of  painting,  instead  of  medi¬ 
cine  ;  while  others  contend  that  he  was  skilled 
in  both  those  arts. 

Q.  By  whom  is  St.  Luke  supposed  to  have 
been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  ? 

A.  It  is  thought  most  probable  that  he  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul,  during  his  abode  at 
Antioch ;  but  whether  from  Judaism  or  Pagan¬ 
ism  seems  wholly  doubtful.* 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  employ  himself  after 
his  conversion? 

A.  He  became  the  inseparable  companion 
and  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  ac¬ 
companied  into  Macedonia,  assisting  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

Q.  When  did  St.  Luke  suffer  martyrdom  ? 

A.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are 
doubtful ;  but  Nicopherus  relates  that  he  was 
seized  at  Patras,  a  city  of  Achaia,  by  a  party 
of  infidels,  who  hung  him  on  an  olive-tree, 
A.  D.  74,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 


*  Nelson’s  Fasts  and  Festivals . 
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St.  ffirfepfn. 

{October  26th.) 

Q.  What  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  saint? 

A.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Rome, 
from  whence,  in  company  with  his  brother  Cris- 
pianus,  he  travelled  to  Soissons,  in  France,  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  A.  D.  303. 
Here  they  were  both,  almost  immediately, 
seized  by  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  be¬ 
headed.  Their  history,  however,  appears  to 
be  very  imperfectly  known. 

Q.  Why  are  St.  Crispin  and  his  brother  es¬ 
teemed  the  patrons  of  shoemakers  ? 

A.  Because,  during  the  brief  period  that 
they  were  permitted  to  promulgate  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines  at  Soissons,  they  are  supposed 
to  have  exercised  that  trade  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance. 

St-  Simon  anb  St-  3jttbt,  apostles. 

(  October  28th.) 

Q.  What  are  supposed  to  be  the  reasons 
why  only  one  day  should  have  been  devoted  by 
the  Church  to  the  commemoration  of  both  these 
Apostles  ? 
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A.  It  seems  to  be  accounted'  for  from  the 
generally-admitted  opinion  that  these  two  saints 
were  brothers,  and  from  the  facts  that  they 
united  their  efforts  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  both  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  same 
period. 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  St.  Simon  ? 

A.  That  he  was  born  at  Canaa,  in  Galilee, 
from  which  circumstance,  and  to  distinguish 
him  from  Simon  Peter,  he  was  called  the  Ca- 
naanite.  St.  Simon  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  by  our  Lord  himself ;  and  it  is 
considered  probable  that  it  was  at  the  nuptials 
of  this  saint  that  our  Saviour  performed  his 
first  miracle  of  changing  water  into  wine.  After 
the  Resurrection,  St.  Simon  preached  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Africa,  Lybia,  and  Me¬ 
sopotamia,  at  which  latter  place  he  met  with 
St.  Jude,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Persia, 
where  they  are  supposed  to  have  suffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom  together  by  crucifixion. 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  St.  Jude  ? 

A.  That  he  was  born  at  Lebba,  in  Galilee, 
and  was  hence  called  Lebbseus.  He  was  also 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Thaddaeus,  a 
word  signifying  praise .  These  additional  sur- 
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names  served  effectually  to  distinguish  him  from 
Jude,  or  Judas,  the  Traitor.  It  is  quite  un¬ 
certain  at  what  period  he  was  first  called  to  be 
an  Apostle ;  but  from  the  time  of  his  being 
recognized  in  that  capacity,  he  became  a  con¬ 
stant  attendant  on  our  Saviour,  and  subse¬ 
quently  preached  the  Gospel  in  Judea,  Sama¬ 
ria,  iVrabia,  and  Syria,  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  until  meeting  with  St.  Simon  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  they  travelled  together  into  Persia,  and 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Q.  Did  either  of  these  two  Apostles  leave 
any  writings  behind  him  ? 

A.  St.  J ude  left  one  brief  Epistle  only,  which 
has  been  placed  in  the  New  Testament,  under 
the  title  of  the  General  Epistle  of  Jude.  It 
contains  a  warm  exhortation  to  the  Christians 
manfully  to  uphold  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,”  and  to  oppose  false  teachers  who 
laboured  to  corrupt  it. 


M  Sbamts. 

( November  ls£.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  festival? 

A.  To  commemorate  generally  all  those 
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saints  and  martyrs,  in  honour  of  whom,  indi¬ 
vidually,  no  particular  day  has  been  expressly 
assigned. 

Q.  Is  this  festival  observed  by  the  Protestant 
Church  ? 

A.  It  is ;  and  an  appropriate  Collect,  Epistle, 
and  Gospel,  have  been  selected  as  part  of  the 
church-service  of  the  day. 


mi  aouis. 

( Novembei •  2nd.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  festival? 

A.  Its  observance  has  been  wholly  discon¬ 
tinued  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  but  the 
Church  of  Rome  still  holds  a  festival  on  this 
day,  with  a  special  service  for  the  souls  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  purgatory. 


IRmot  ©Htlltam  Hanhcb. 

( November  4th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  holiday? 

A.  It  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  landing *  of  the  Prince  of 

*  The  important  results  of  this  great  political  event,  from 
which  is  dated  our  Glorious  Revolution,  have  been  so  amply 
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Orange,  afterwards  King  William  the  Third, 
who,  however,  first  set  foot  on  this  island  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  1688,  and  not  the  fourth , 
at  Torbay,  in  Devonshire. 


(ftunpofoto  Pot. 

( November  5//l) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  holiday  ? 

A.  To  commemorate  the  providential  dis¬ 
covery,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1605,  of  the 
execrable  plot  which  was  to  have  been  carried 
into  effect  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  that 
year. 

Q.  What  are  the  particulars  of  this  me¬ 
morable  event? 

A.  On  the  accession  of  King  James  I.  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholics  ex¬ 
pected  great  favour  and  indulgence;  but  they 
were  at  once  surprised  and  enraged  to  find  the 
King  determined  to  execute  strictly  the  laws 
which  had  been  enacted  against  them,  and  to 
persevere  in  all  the  rigorous  measures  of  Eliza- 

dilated  on,  and  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  seems  only 
necessary  to  refer  the  young  reader  to  any  good  History  of 
England,  for  such  particulars  as  might  here  be  deemed  su¬ 
perfluous. 
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beth.  At  this  juncture,  one  Catesby,  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  devised 
this  famous  Plot.  To  Piercy,  or  Percy,  a 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  he  first  revealed  his  diabolical 
intentions,  which  were  no  less  than  to  place 
some  barrels  of  gunpowder  under  the  parlia¬ 
ment-house,  and  to  fire  it,  by  a  train  leading 
into  the  street,  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  which  would  at  once  destroy  the 
King,  the  Royal  family,  the  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons,  and  bury  all  their  enemies  in  one  com¬ 
mon  ruin. 

Q.  How  did  Percy  receive  the  communica¬ 
tion,  and  in  what  way  was  it  proposed  to  carry 
this  diabolical  plan  into  execution  ? 

A.  Percy  was  charmed  with  the  project,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  communicate  the  matter  to  a 
few  more, — among  the  rest,  to  Thomas  Winter, 
whom  they  despatched  to  Flanders,  in  quest  of 
Guido  Fawkes ,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  ser¬ 
vice,  with  whose  zeal  and  courage  they  were  all 
acquainted.  Meantime  many  new  conspirators 
were  enlisted,  who  were  bound  to  secrecy  by 
the  most  solemn  oath.  All  this  passed  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1G04,  when  they  hired  a 
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house  in  Percy’s  name,  adjoining  to  the  one  in 
which  the  Parliament  was  to  assemble,  through 
the  walls  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  dig 
under  the  parliament-house.  They  soon 
pierced  the  wall,  though  three  yards  in  thick¬ 
ness  ;  but  on  approaching  the  other  side,  they 
were  somewhat  startled  at  hearing  a  noise, 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  account  for. 
Upon  inquiry  they  found  that  it  proceeded  from 
a  vault  below  the  House  of  Lords ;  that  a 
quantity  of  coals  had  been  kept  there ;  and 
that,  as  the  coals  were  selling  off,  the  vault 
would  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  op¬ 
portunity  was  immediately  seized ;  the  place 
was  hired  by  Percy ;  thirty -six  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder  were  lodged  in  it ;  the  whole  covered 
up  with  billets  and  faggots  ;  the  doors  of  the 
cellar  boldly  flung  open,  and  everybody  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  though  it  contained  nothing  dan¬ 
gerous. 

Q.  How  wras  the  conspiracy  discovered  ? 

A.  The  day  for  the  sitting  of  Parliament  now 
approached,  and  never  was  treason  more  secret, 
or  ruin  more  apparently  inevitable.  The  dread¬ 
ful  secret,  though  communicated  to  more  than 
twenty  persons,  had  been  religiously  kept 

u  3 
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during  the  space  of  nearly  eighteen  months. 
Ten  days,  however,  before  the  actual  meeting 
of  Parliament,  Lord  Monteagle,  a  Catholic, 
son  to  Lord  Morley,  received  the  following 
letter : — 

“  My  Lord* — Out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some 
of  your  friends ,  I  have  a  care  of  your  preser¬ 
vation.  Therefore  I  wou'd  advise  you ,  as  you 
tender  your  life,  to  devise  some  excuse  to  shift 
off  your  attendance  at  this  Parliament.  For 
God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the 
ivickedness  of  this  time.  And  think  not 
slightly  of  this  advertisement ;  but  retire  your¬ 
self  into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect 
the  event  in  safety.  For  though  there  be  no 
appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they  will 
receive  a  terrible  blow  this  Parliament,  and 
yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them .  This 
counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  because  it  may 
do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm  ;  for 
the  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned 
the  letter.  And  I  hope  God  will  give  you  the 
grace  to  make  good  use  of  it,  unto  whose  holy 
protection  I  commend  youF 

Q.  Did  Lord  Monteagle  conceive  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  letter  ? 
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A.  It  was  perfectly  unintelligible  to  that  no¬ 
bleman,  who  was  inclined  to  consider  it  a  foolish 
attempt  to  intimidate  or  ridicule  him.  He, 
however,  judged  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
carry  it  the  same  evening  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  though  inclined  to 
pay  little  attention  to  it,  thought  it  safest  to  lay 
it  before  His  Majesty. 

Q.  What  was  the  King’s  opinion  of  it  ? 

A.  To  him  it  appeared  a  matter  of  very 
serious  importance.  When  Salisbury  read  the 
letter  to  him,  and  expressed  his  own  opinion 
that  it  was  from  some  madman,  in  order  to  bring 
His  Majesty  to  the  same  conclusion,  he  re¬ 
peated  this  sentence,  “  the  danger  is  passed  as 
soon  as  you  have  burned  this  letter .”  “Now,” 
said  he,  “  if  the  danger  be  past  when  the  letter 
is  burned,  what  signifies  this  warning  ?”  But 
the  king,  attracted  by  the  serious  earnest  style 
of  the  letter,  requested  that  it  might  be  read 
to  him  again,  and  then  at  once  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  words  “  as  soon  as  you 
have  burned  this  letter might  admit  of  the 
interpretation,  in  as  short  a  space  as  you  shall 
take  to  burn  the  letter .  Then  comparing  this 
sentence  with  the  foregoing,  that  they  should 
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receive  a  terrible  blow  this  Parliament ,  and 
yet  not  see  who  hurt  them ,  he  concluded  that 
some  sudden  blow  was  preparing  with  gun¬ 
powder,  and  it  was  at  once  resolved  that  all  the 
rooms  and  cellars  adjoining  to  the  parliament- 
house  should  be  searched.  This  duty  de¬ 
volved  on  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamber- 
lain,  who  purposely  delayed  the  search  till  the 
dav  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  and 
then  went  himself,  without  noise  or  hurry. 
When  he  came  to  the  cellar  where  the  powder 
was  deposited,  and  observed  the  faggots  and 
wood  with  which  it  was  covered,  he  asked  the 
wardrobe-keeper  who  attended  him,  to  wThat  use 
that  cellar  was  appropriated.  He  was  answered 
that  Mr.  Percy  had  hired  it,  and  very  probably 
the  faggots,  &c.,  were  that  gentleman’s  fuel  for 
the  winter.  At  this  juncture,  the  lord  cham¬ 
berlain  perceiving  a  man,  of  rather  suspicious 
appearance  (Fawkes),  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar, 
asked  who  he  was,  and  being  told  he  was  Mr. 
Percy’s  servant,  did  not  seem  to  take  any  fur¬ 
ther  notice. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  search? 

A.  Having  made  his  report  to  the  privy 
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council,  it  was  concluded,  that  if  any  powder 
was  concealed,  it  must  be  in  the  large  cellar, 
under  the  fuel  which  had  attracted  attention ; 
and  as  the  Parliament  was  to  meet  the  next 
day,  it  was  judged  expedient  not  to  renew  the 
search  till  midnight,  in  the  expectation  of  then 
surprising  some  one  on  or  about  the  premises, 
from  whom  they  might  derive  some  informa- 
tion.  About  midnight,  Sir  Thomas  Knyvett, 
a  justice  of  peace,  with  proper  attendants, 
proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  before  the  door  of 
the  vault,  seized  a  man,  dressed  in  a  cloak  and 
boots,  writh  a  dark  lantern  in  his  hand.  This 
was  Guido,  or  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had  just  dis¬ 
posed  every  part  of  the  train  for  ignition  the 
next  morning,  and  who  had  matches  and  other 
combustibles  in  his  pocket.  They  then  en¬ 
tered  the  vault,  and  removed  the  faggots,  &c., 
under  which  they  found  thirty-six  barrels  of 
gunpowder.  His  majesty  being  informed  of 
the  discovery,  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  Finding  his  guilt  now  apparent,  and 
seeing  no  refuge  but  in  boldness  and  despair, 
Fawkes  expressed  the  utmost  regret  that  he 
had  lost  the  opportunity  of  firing  the  powder 
at  once,  and  thus  sweetening  his  own  death  by 
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that  of  his  enemies.  He  confessed  that  the 
design  was  to  blow  up  the  King  and  Parliament, 
and  expressed  great  sorrow  that  it  had  not 
been  accomplished.  Before  the  council,  he 
displayed  the  same  intrepid  firmness,  mixed 
even  with  scorn  and  disdain.  He  for  some 
time  refused  to  name  any  of  his  accomplices; 
but  being  afterwards  confined  in  the  Tower, 
and  the  rack  shown  him,  his  courage,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  hope  or  society,  at  last  failed  him, 
and  he  confessed  all  he  knew. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  ? 

A.  Catesby,  Percy,  Winter,  and  the  other 
conspirators  who  were  in  London,  though 
they  had  heard  of  the  alarm  caused  by  the 
letter  sent  to  Lord  Monteagle,  and  even  of 
the  chamberlain’s  search,  yet  had  resolved  to 
persist  to  the  utmost,  and  never  abandon  their 
hopes  of  success ;  but  at  last  hearing  that 
Fawkes  had  been  arrested,  they  hurried  down 
to  Warwickshire,  where  Sir  Everard  Digby, 
assured  that  success  must  have  attended  his 
confederates,  was  already  in  arms,  in  order 
to  seize  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  whom  they  in¬ 
tended  to  proclaim  Queen  the  moment  they 
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should  hear  of  the  success  of  the  mine  at  West- 
minster.  But  the  alarm  now  speedily  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  and  the  people  assem¬ 
bled  from  all  quarters  with  arms,  so  that  where- 
ever  they  turned,  they  found  a  superior  force 
ready  to  oppose  them.  The  conspirators, 
with  all  their  attendants,  never  exceeded  the 
number  of  eighty  persons;  and  being  at  last 
driven  into  a  house  near  Holbeach,  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  and  surrounded  on  every  side,  they 
could  no  longer  entertain  hopes  either  of  pre¬ 
vailing  or  escaping.  Having,  therefore,  con¬ 
fessed  themselves,  they  boldly  prepared  for 
death,  resolving  to  sell*  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible  to  the  assailants  ;  but  even  this  mise¬ 
rable  consolation  was  denied  them  ;  some  of 
their  powder  took  fire,  blew  up  part  of  the 
house,  and  disabled  them  from  defence.  The 
people  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  several  were 
killed  by  them.  Catesby,  Percy,  and  Winter, 
fought  desperately,  till  the  two  first  were  killed 
with  one  shot,  and  the  other  taken  prisoner. 
Those  who  survived  the  slaughter  were  tried 
and  convicted ;  several  suffered  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  and  others  experienced  the 
King’s  mercy. 
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Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  principal 
criminals  who  suffered? 

A.  Guido  Fawkes  (who  has  been  annually 
burnt  in  effigy  ever  since),  Thomas  Winter, 
Ambrose  Rockwood,  and  Robert  Kies,  were 
executed  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  in 
January,  1606.  About  the  same  period,  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  Robert  Winter,  J olm  Grant, 
and  Thomas  Bates,  were  executed  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church-Yard.  Several  others  suffered  death, 
and  among  them  two  Jesuits,  named  Teamond 
and  Garnet. 


§bt.  Ueonarfc. 

( November  6th.) 

Q.  What  is  known  of  the  life  of  St.  Leo¬ 
nard,  or  Lienard? 

A.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  French  noble¬ 
man  in  the  court  of  Clovis  I.,  who  being,  at  an 
early  age,  converted  to  Christianity,  renounced 
the  high  offices  of  the  state,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  for  some  time  to  religious  seclusion,  but 
afterwards  travelled  on  foot  through  part  of 
France,  preaching  the  Gospel  writh  great  suc¬ 
cess.  He  died  about  the  year  500. 
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Horfc  iftnnor’s  Bag. 

[November  9th.) 

Q.  Why  is  the  ninth  of  November  called 
Lord  Mayor’s  Day  ? 

A.  Because  on  that  day  the  Lord  Mayor 
elect  for  the  City  of  London  annually  enters 
upon  his  important  office. 

Q.  Was  not  this  office  formerly  held  for 
life? 

A.  The  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the 
City  of  London  was  held  for  life  until  the  year 
1214,  when  King  John  issued  letters  patent 
which  granted  permission  for  the  mayors  to  be 
chosen  annually,  as  they  have  ever  since  been. 

Q.  How  was  London  governed  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans  ? 

A.  When  this  country  was  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Romans,  a  prsefect  was  appointed 
by  them  to  rule  over  the  city,  who  had  great 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  between  master  and 
servant,  buyer  and  seller,  parish  officers,  &c. 

Q.  How  was  London  governed  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons  ? 

A.  It  was  under  the  guardianship  and  su¬ 
perintendence  of  a  Portreve which  signifies 

*  Camden’s  Britannic  a. 
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the  governor  of  a  port ,  or  town  communicating 
with  the  sea.  Richard  I.  afterwards  ordained 
that  two  officers,  with  equal  powers,  should 
preside  in  the  city,  with  the  title  of  Bailiff's  ; 
and  King  John,  in  the  year  1209,  altered  the 
title  to  that  of  Mayor  * 

Q.  When  was  the  honorary  title  of  Lord  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  office  of  Mayor  of  London  ? 

A.  In  the  year  1381,  by  Richard  II.,  after 
the  suppression  of  Wat  Tyler’s  insurrection. 

Q.  Is  the  chief  magistrate  of  any  other  city 
in  England  entitled  to  the  same  distinguishing 
title  ? 

A.  The  chief  magistrate  of  York  is  entitled 
Lord  Mayor  as  well  as  the  chief  magistrate  of 
London,  though  it  does  not  appear  upon  what 
ground. 

Q,  Were  the  ceremonies  of  this  day  an¬ 
ciently  practised  ? 

A.  They  appear  to  be  of  very  ancient  date. 
In  one  of  the  official  papers  of  Sir  Julius 
Csesar,  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  a  minute  and  interesting: 
description  of  the  forms  observed  at  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 


*  Blount’s  Glossographia. 
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in  administering  the  oath  to  the  new  Lord 
Mayor,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ceremony 
concluded  then,  as  now,  by  the  Recorder’s 
“  moving  them  (i.  e.  the  Barons  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer)  to  dinner .”  In  very  ancient  times 
the  Lord  Mayor  seems  to  have  walked  in 
the  civic  procession  of  this  day,  commonly 
called  “  The  Lord  Mayor’s  Show and  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. ,  the  mayor  rode  on 
a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  with  his  mace- 
bearer  and  other  officers  before  him.  The 
custom  of  riding  in  a  coach  succeeded,  and 
still  continues.  Of  the  form  of  the  old  coach 
used  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  we  have  a  re¬ 
presentation  in  one  of  Hogarth’s  celebrated 
prints  of  the  “Idle  and  Industrious  Appren¬ 
tice.” 


§bi.  JHartw. 

( November  11th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Martin,  whose  festival  is 
this  day  celebrated  ? 

A.  He  was  Bishop  of  Tours,  in  France,  for 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  and  has  been 
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styled  the  Apostle  of  the  Gauls,  and  Father  of 
the  Latin  Church. 

Q.  Where  and  when  was  St.  Martin  born? 

A.  He  was  born  at  Sabaria,  in  Pammonia 
(now  Hungary),  about  the  year  316,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  Roman  military  tribune. 

Q.  What  is  known  of  his  early  life  ? 

A.  It  appears  that  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  compelled  him  at  an  early  age  to  carry 
arms,  though,  from  the  remarkable  meekness 
of  his  disposition,  he  was  but  ill  adapted  for 
the  military  life,  and,  in  fact,  quitted  it  as  soon 
as  he  was  able. 

Q.  What  became  of  St.  Martin  after  he 
quitted  the  military  profession  ? 

A.  He  retired  into  solitude,  and  devoted 
himself  for  many  years  to  religious  exercises 
and  meditations,  until  he  was  at  length  induced 
by  St.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  to  emerge 
from  his  retirement.  After  this  period  he 
appears  to  have  resided  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Poictiers,  leading  a  life  remarkable  for  re- 
ligion  and  virtue,  until  about  the  year  370, 
when  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Tours.  In 
this  high  ecclesiastical  office  he  displayed  the 
most  exemplary  zeal  and  piety,  converting 
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multitudes  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  erecting 
numerous  Christian  churches. 

Q.  When  did  St.  Martin  die  ? 

A.  He  died  about  the  year  400,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  continued 
in  the  bishopric  of  Tours  until  his  decease,  and 
leaving  behind  him  so  high  a  reputation  for 
every  Christian  virtue,  that  the  ancient  Gauls, 
in  proof  of  the  veneration  in  which  they  held 
this  saint,  reckoned  their  years,  for  a  conside¬ 
rable  period,  from  the  day  of  his  death. 

Sbt.  aUrtttus. 

(November  13th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Britius  ? 

A.  He  was  a  native  of  Tours,  and  a  pupil  of 
St.  Martin  (of  whom  we  have  just  spoken), 
whom  he  succeeded,  A.  D.  400,  in  the  bishop- 
ric  of  Tours,  which  dignity  he  enjoyed  with 
•  reputation  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-three 
years,  when  he  was  expelled  the  city  on  an 
accusation  of  incontinence,  and  remained  in 
banishment  for  seven  years,  after  which  he  was 
recalled  through  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  and 
re-instated  in  his  office,  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  A.  D.  444. 
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§bt.  JHadjuttis. 

( November  1 5th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Machutus  ? 

A.  St.  Machutus,  or  St.  Malo,  as  lie  is  more 
generally  called,  was  born  in  Wales,  where  he 
is  stated  to  have  been  noted  in  his  youth  for 
exemplary  piety.  Of  his  after-life,  little  has 
been  recorded,  and  that  little  is  so  ridiculously 
embellished  with  monkish  fictions,  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  unaccountable  that  the  name  of  this  Ro¬ 
mish  saint  should  be  retained  in  the  Reformed 
Calendar. 


&t.  fBuafj. 

{November  17  th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Hugh? 

A.  He  was  a  learned  and  pious  divine,  who 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  A.  D. 
1186,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II. 

Q.  Was  St.  Hugh  by  birth  an  Englishman? 

A.  No  :  he  was  born  and  educated  in  Bur¬ 
gundy  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  became 
a  monk  in  the  Grand  Chartreuse ,*  near  Gre- 

*  The  Grand  Chartreuse ,  a  late  celebrated  monastery, 
was  the  principal  of  all  the  convents  of  the  Carthusian  monks, 
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noble,  of  which  establishment  he,  in  about  ten 
years,  was  appointed  Grand  Procurator.  While 
holding  this  office,  the  fame  of  his  learning  and 
virtue  reached  the  ear  of  Henry  the  Second  of 
England,  who  solicited  him,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  Reginald,  then  Bishop  of  Bath,  to  be¬ 
come  Prior  of  a  Carthusian  monastery,  esta¬ 
blished  by  that  monarch  at  Witham,  in  Somer¬ 
setshire. 

Q.  Did  St.  Hugh  consent  to  come  to  Eng¬ 
land  at  King  Henry’s  request  ? 

A.  After  some  difficulty,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  undertake  the  post  assigned  him,  in  which 
he  afforded  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  was 
promoted,  in  the  year  1186,  to  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  1 7th  of  November,  A.  D. 
1200,  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  good 
bishop  was  interred  in  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
which,  through  his  influence,  had  been  rebuilt 
from  the  foundation  in  the  reign  of  his  patron, 
Henry  the  Second. 

and  stood  about  seven  miles  north-east  of  Grenoble,  in  the 
present  department  of  the  Isere.  Its  situation  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic  and  beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  mention,  that  the  Chartreuse  of  London, 
corruptly  called  the  Charter- House)  took  its  name  from  this 
monastic  establishment. 
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injmtmft,  Itmg  anb  JHartgt 

( November  20 th.) 

Q.  Who  was  King  Edmund,  distinguished 
as  the  Martyr/’  whose  anniversary  is  this 
day  celebrated? 

A.  He  was  the  last  titular  king  of  East  An¬ 
glia,  which  formerly  comprised  the  present 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  part  of 
Cambridgeshire. 

Qs  What  was  the  manner  of  his  death  ? 

A.  The  accredited  account  is,  that  the 
Danes,  having  been  repulsed  from  Northum¬ 
berland  by  King  Ethelred,  to  whom  Edmund 
was  tributary,  penetrated  into  the  dominions  of 
Edmund,  and,  having  taken  him  prisoner,  bound 
him  to  a  tree,  pierced  him  with  arrows,  and 
afterwards  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

Q.  Why  should  this  prince  be  styled  “  the 
Martyr  ?  ” 

A.  His  amiable  character  while  living,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  barbarous  manner  of  his  death, 
seems  the  only  justification  for  such  a  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  forms 
but  slight  argument  for  retaining  the  appella¬ 
tion.  The  monkish  writers,  however,  assure  us 
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that  Edmund  offered  to  submit  to  the  Danish 
yoke,  provided  his  subjects  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  enjoy  the  practice  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion;  and  hence,  as  his  death  ensued,  they 
esteem  him  to  have  been  a  martyr  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  cause. 

Q.  Where  was  Edmund  buried  ? 

A.  At  Breadisworth,  in  Suffolk  (A.  D.  903), 
which  has  been  ever  since  called  St.  Edmund’s 
Bury,  or  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 


§bt.  Cecilia. 

(. November  22 d.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Cecilia? 

A.  Her  story,  as  related  by  the  writers  of 
the  Romish  Church,  is  briefly  as  follows  : — That 
she  was  a  Roman  lady,  born  of  noble  parents 
about  A.  D.  235.  That  her  parents  married 
her  to  a  young  Pagan  nobleman,  named  Vale- 
rianus,  who,  on  entering  the  bridal-chamber  on 
the  wedding-night,  was  told  by  his  spouse  that 
she  was  nightly  visited  by  an  angel,  and  that 
he  must  forbear  to  approach  her,  as  otherwise 
the  angel  would  destroy  him.  Valerianus  de¬ 
sired  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  see  his 
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rival  the  angel,  but  this  he  was  informed  was 
impossible,  unless  he  would  consent  to  become 
a  Christian.  To  this  alternative  he  consented, 
and  was  baptized  by  Pope  Urban  I. ;  shortly 
after  which,  returning  to  his  wife,  he  found 
her  in  her  closet  at  prayer,  and  by  her  side  the 
angel,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  youth,  clothed 
with  brightness.  After  some  conversation  with 
the  angel,  Valerianus  told  him  that  he  had  a 
brother,  named  Tiburtius,  whom  he  wished  to 
partake  of  the  grace  which  he  had  himself  re¬ 
ceived.  The  angel  assured  him  that  his  desire 
should  be  granted,  and  that,  ere  long,  they 
should  be  both  crowned  with  martyrdom.  Upon 
this  the  angel  vanished,  and  his  prophecy  was 
soon  fulfilled ;  for  Tiburtius  being  converted, 
he  and  his  brother  were  shortly  after  beheaded, 
“  as  the  angel  had  encouraged  them  to  hope.” 
Cecilia  was  offered  her  life,  if  she  would  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  Roman  idols, — but  this  she  refused ; 
whereupon  she  was  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  water,  and  scalded  to  death, — or,  as 
others  state,  stifled  in  an  enclosed  bath,  from 
whence  the  air  was  excluded,  having  a  slow  fire 
underneath. 

Q.  Is  not  St.  Cecilia  esteemed  the  patroness 
of  music  ? 
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A.  She  is  so  esteemed  on  the  authority  of  a 
tradition  that  her  excellence  in  that  art  was  so 
great  as  to  attract  the  angel  from  the  celestial 
regions  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  her  melody. 
This  legend  has  given  occasion  to  painters  and 
sculptors  to  exercise  their  genius  in  represen¬ 
tations  of  her  playing  on  the  organ  or  harp, 
while  Dryden,  Pope,  and  others  of  our  best 
poets,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  composing 
odes  on  St.  Cecilias  Day ,  all  joining  in  her 
praise  as  patroness  of  music,  and  alluding  to 
the  story  of  her  angelic  admirer. 


3bt.  dement. 

(. November  23rd.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Clement? 

A.  Clemens  Romanus,  or  St.  Clement,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  was  born  at  Rome,  and  is  generally 
stated  to  have  been  the  fourth  bishop  of  that 
city,  about  the  year  64.  He  was  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  by  the  Apostles,  and  was 
afterwards  a  fellow-labourer  with  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul*  in  disseminating  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel. 


*  Philippians,  iv.  3. 
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Q.  How  and  when  did  St.  Clement  die  ? 

A.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  died  a 
natural  death,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  100. 

Q.  Did  St.  Clement  leave  any  writings  ? 

A.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his  works 
clearly  genuine,  excepting  one  epistle,  which 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  a  very  valuable  relic 
of  antiquity.  Its  principal  design  is  to  compose 
those  differences  which  appear  to  have  sub¬ 
sisted  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  about  their  spi¬ 
ritual  guides.  The  style  is  clear,  simple,  and 
impressive.  In  this  epistle  there  is  but  one 
book  of  the  New  Testament  expressly  named, 
which  is  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians ;  but  it  contains  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  and  allusions  to  the  Scriptures  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  There  are  also 
allusions  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epis¬ 
tle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  both  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistles  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  the 
first  to  the  Thessalonians,  first  and  second  to 
Timothy,  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the 
first  and  second  of  Peter ;  but  all  without  any 
name,  or  mark  of  citation.  Mill  observes,  that 
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ff  it  appears  from  this  epistle,  that  Clement 
had  in  his  hands,  not  only  our  first  three  Gos¬ 
pels,  but  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  both  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ 
and  the  testimony  thus  given  to  the  antiquity, 
genuineness,  or  authority,  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  to  be  esteemed  not  only  the 
testimony  of  Clement,  but  likewise  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  his  time.”  Eusebius  bears 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  epistle  of 
Clement ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  formerly  read 
in  many  churches  as  canonical. 

§bt.  Catherine. 

(November  25th.) 

Q.  Who  was  St.  Catherine,  whose  anniver¬ 
sary  is  this  day  noted  in  the  Calendar? 

A.  The  fact  that  any  such  person  ever  ex¬ 
isted  seems  to  be  matter  of  doubt,  and  it  is 
quite  inexplicable  why  the  name  of  this  reputed 
saint  should  have  been  retained  by  our  Re¬ 
formers  in  the  Church  Calendar.  The  legend 
of  St.  Catherine,  however,  as  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  monkish  historians,  is  as  follows : — • 
She  was  born  at  Alexandria,  about  the  year 
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290,  and,  having  been  converted  to  Christianity 
at  a  very  early  age,  she,  in  305,  disputed  pub¬ 
licly  with  fifty  heathen  philosophers,  who  one 
and  all  became  proselytes  to  the  Christian  faith 
by  the  force  of  her  reasoning.  For  this  offence, 
the  Roman  Emperor  Maxentius  cast  her  into 
prison,  where  the  empress  and  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  generals,  who  visited  her  out  of  curiosity, 
were  also  converted  by  her  irresistible  elo¬ 
quence  and  learning,  and  St.  Catherine  wTas  in 
consequence  condemned  to  death.  In  order 
to  render  the  execution  of  the  Virgin  Saint 
more  appalling,  Maxentius  ordered  that  every 
exertion  should  be  used  to  devise  some  new 
and  terrible  mode  of  death ;  and  accordingly, 
as  is  stated,  a  “  cunning  engineer”  proposed  an 
instrument  to  be  made  with  four  wheels  (in 
which  should  be  saws,  sharp  nails,  and  knives), 
which  should  be  turned  one  against  the  other, 
so  that  the  saws,  knives,  and  nails  should  meet. 
This  invention  delighted  the  emperor,  and  he 
ordered  the  instrument  to  be  constructed  within 
three  days.  Being  completed,  he  commanded 
the  saint  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  caused 
the  wheels  to  be  turned  in  her  sight ;  but  she, 
shewing*  no  sign  of  fear,  he  desired  that  she 
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should  be  tied  to  one  of  the  wheels,  cc  to  the 
end  that  the  other,  being  turned  the  contrary 
way,  might  rend  her  body  in  divers  places  with 
the  sharp  instruments.  St.  Catherine  was  tied 
to  a  wheel,  and  they  laid  their  hands  on  the 
other  wheel  to  turn  it  about ;  but  it  fell  out  far 
otherwise  than  was  expected, — for  an  angel  of 
God  descended  from  heaven,  who  broke  the 
bands  wherewith  the  virgin  was  tied,  and  she 
fell  to  the  ground  without  any  hurt.  Then  the 
same  angel  struck  the  wheels,  which  fell  among 
the  pagans,  and  killed  many  of  them;  and  those 
who  escaped  the  danger  by  running  away,  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice.  Great  is  the  God  of  the 
Christians  /”  The  legend  concludes  by  stat¬ 
ing,  that  the  emperor  immediately  caused  the 
youthful  saint  to  be  beheaded,  but  that  her  re¬ 
mains  were  conveyed  by  angels  to  Mount  Si¬ 
nai,  where,  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century, 
they  were  discovered  in  an  uncorrupted  state! 


Sbttnftag. 

( November  11th,  1831.) 

Q.  On  what  day  does  Advent  Sunday 
ally  fall  ? 


an  nil- 
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A.  Advent  Sunday  (or,  more  properly,  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent),  is  regulated  by  the 
festival  of  St.  Andrew,  and  is  always  the  Sun¬ 
day  nearest  to  the  anniversary  of  that  saint: 
whether  before  or  after  it.  The  commemo¬ 
ration  of  St.  Andrew  is  regularly  observed  on 
the  30th  of  November ;  and,  therefore,  as  the 
nearest  Sunday  falls  on  the  27th  of  November, 
that  day  is  this  year  noted  as  the  first  Sunday 
in  Advent.* 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Ad¬ 
vent  ? 

A.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  adventus, 
(compounded  of  ad,  unto,  and  ventus,  participle 
of  venio ,  to  come).  It  signifies  a  coming  unto, 
drawing  near,  or  approach.  The  term  is, 
therefore,  most  appropriately  applied  to  the 
four  Sundays  which  precede  the  great  festival 
of  Our  Lord's  Nativity,  all  of  which  are  called 
Advent  Sundays,  as  forming  part  of  the  time 
appointed  by  the  church  to  prepare  our  minds 
by  proper  meditations  for  a  due  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  which 

*  If  St.  Andrew’s  Day  should  fall  on  a  Sunday,  that  Sun¬ 
day  is  considered  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent. 
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must  also  annually  revive  the  awful  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  world . 

Q.  How  was  the  season  of  Advent  observed 
by  the  primitive  Christians  ? 

A.  By  fasting  and  prayer.  The  former  was 
practised  by  them  with  great  austerity ;  and  it 
was  formerly  customary  to  deliver  appropriate 
sermons  in  all  our  cathedrals  twice  a-week 
during  Advent,  as  is  still  the  usage  in  Lent. 

Sbt.  Sntafo,  tfie  apostle. 

(November  30 th.) 

Q.  Where  was  St.  Andrew  born,  and  how 
did  he  become  one  of  the  elected  Apostles? 

A.  St.  Andrew  was  born  at  Bethsaida,  in 
Galilee,  and  was  the  younger  brother  of  Simon 
Peter.  He  became  one  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  upon  whose  testimony  he 
followed  our  Saviour,  witnessed  the  miracles 
he  wrought,  and  received  the  first  principles  of 
that  holy  religion  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
assist  in  disseminating  throughout  the  world. 

Q.  What  became  of  St.  Andrew  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Apostles  ? 

A.  The  region  of  Scythia  was  the  principal 
sphere  of  this  Apostle’s  labours.  According  to 

y  2 
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Eusebius,  after  he  had  planted  the  Gospel  in 
various  places  throughout  this  vast  northern 
region,  and  encountered  extreme  difficulty  and 
peril,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  from  whence, 
however,  he  again  soon  departed,  and,  cross¬ 
ing  the  sea  to  Sinope,  travelled  to  Bizantium, 
now  Constantinople.  Here  he  gained  many 
converts,  but  being  at  length  banished  from 
the  city,  he  passed  through  Thrace,  Mace¬ 
donia,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  in  all  which  countries 
his  indefatigable  zeal  was  crowned  with  the 
most  eminent  success,  until  arriving  at  Patrae, 
in  Achaia,  he  was  there  seized  by  JSgeas,  the 
pro-consul,  and  condemned  to  death.  This 
sentence  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  into 
execution  on  the  30th  of  November,  A.D.  69, 
by  crucifixion ; — the  Apostle  having  been  first 
scourged,  and  then,  to  render  his  death  more 
lingering  and  cruel,  fastened  to  the  cross  with 
cords  instead  of  nails,  in  which  state  of  agony 
he  remained  two  days.  The  cross  by  which 
St.  Andrew  is  known  in  all  pictures,  &c.  refers 
to  the  manner  of  his  death  (see  Frontispiece). 

Q.  Where  are  the  relics  of  the  Saint  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  interred? 

A.  The  Scotch,  who  have  chosen  St.  An- 
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drew  for  their  tutelar  saint ,  contend  that  the 
remains  of  the  Apostle  were  brought  over  to 
Fifeshire  by  Regulus,  a  monk,  and  entombed, 
A.  D.  368,  at  St.  Andrew’s,  in  that  county, 
which,  say  they,  was  so  named  from  the  event. 
The  more  generally  accredited  account,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  a  lady  of  quality,  named  Maximela, 
who  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
caused  the  body  to  be  embalmed  and  decently 
interred  at  Patrae,  whence  it  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Constantinople,  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  buried  in  the  great  church  built 
there  by  that  emperor  to  the  honour  of  the 
Apostles. 

Sbt.  Nicholas. 

( December  6th.) 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  St.  Nicholas? 

A.  St.  Nicholas,  the  great  patron  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  anciently  esteemed  the 
peculiar  saint  of  infants  and  virgins,  and  the 
protector  of  sea-faring  men  of  every  denomi¬ 
nation,  was  born  about  the  year  309,  at  Patura, 
a  city  of  Lycia,  where,  at  an  early  age,  he  be¬ 
came  a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  doctrines  of  which  he  sub- 
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sequently  evinced  so  much  zeal  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  as  to  attract  the  attention  and  patronage 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  through  whose  influ¬ 
ence  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Myra.  St. 
Nicholas  appears  to  have  remained  in  this  office 
until  his  death,  and  nothing  further  seems  to  be 
known  of  his  history,  than  that  his  life  was  re¬ 
markable  for  piety  and  moral  virtue. 


Conception  of  tfie  ITurgtn  ilia  rn. 

( December  8th.) 

This  is  a  festival,  the  celebration  of  which  is 
confined  to  the  Romish  Church. 


S>t.  Hunn 

(December  13  tk.) 

Q.  What  account  is  to  be  found  of  St. 
Lucy  ? 

A.  Tile  legend  of  this  Saint  (of  whom  it  has 
frequently  been  remarked,  that  it  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  her  name  should  have  been  retained  in 
the  Reformed  Calendar)  informs  us  that  she 
was  born  at  Syracuse,  and  educated  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  At  an  early  age  her  mother  affianced 
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her  to  a  young  nobleman ;  but  the  maiden, 
having  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  was 
deaf  to  his  suit.  Exasperated  by  repeated  re¬ 
fusals,  her  admirer  caused  her  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  as  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  religion  of 
the  country,  and  she  died  in  prison  A.  D.  304. 

iEmhtr  (KHeck. 

(December  14  th,  1831.) 

See  the  23rd  February,  p.  43. 

Sbaptmtta. 

( December  1 6th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  term  O  Sa- 
pientia  is  marked  in  the  almanac  against  this 
day? 

A.  The  cause  of  the  retention  of  this  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  Reformed  Calendar  appears  to 
have  eluded  research ;  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  reference  to  the  anthem  in  the  Latin  ser¬ 
vice  in  honour  of  our  Saviour’s  Advent,  which 
commences  with  the  words  O  Sapientia  quce 
ex  ore  altissimi  prodidisti ,”  & c. 

Shortest  Day. 

( December  21  s£.) 

See  Longest  Day,  2 1st  June,  p.  115. 
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§bt.  Sernas  djc  Apostle. 

f  December  21st.) 

Q.  What  festival  doth  the  Church  celebrate 
this  day  ? 

A.  That  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle. 

Q.  Of  what  country  and  parentage  was  this 
Apostle  ? 

A.  The  Scriptures  do  not  alford  us  any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  his  birth  or  occupation.  That 
he  was  a  Jew,  however,  is  certain,  and  it  is 
thought  most  probable  that  he  was  born  in  Ga¬ 
lilee,  and  was  by  trade  a  fisherman. 

Q.  When  was  he  first  called  to  be  an 
? 

A.  In  the  first  year  of  our  Saviour’s  public 
ministry. 

Q.  What  proof  did  St.  Thomas  afterwards 
give  of  the  steadfastness  of  his  attachment? 

A.  When  Jesus  proposed  to  his  disciples  to 
return  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  design  of  raising 
Lazarus  from  the  dead,  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
were  willing  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose, 
lest  the  people  should  stone  him,  as  they  had 
before  attempted  ;  but  St.  Thomas,  addressing 
his  fellow-disciples,  nobly  said,  “  Let  us  go  with 
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him,  that  we  may  die  with  him”* — meaning  with 
Lazarus ,  from  a  conviction  entertained  by  him 
(according  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage 
of  Scripture  by  the  most  learned  divines)  that, 
instead  of  raising  Lazarus,  they  themselves, 
from  the  danger  that  must  attend  the  under- 
taking,  would  more  probably  be  sent  with  him 
to  the  grave. 

Q.  What  is  the  most  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  of  St.  Thomas’s  conduct  ? 

A.  That,  although  he  had  so  long  conversed 
with  his  heavenly  Master — witnessed  the  Mi¬ 
racles  performed  by  him — -and  heard  him  fre¬ 
quently  assert  that  he  must  rise  again  the  third 
day — yet,  not  having  been  present  when  Christ 
first  appeared  to  his  disciples  after  his  Resur¬ 
rection,  he  required  the  testimony  of  his  own 
senses  to  convince  him  of  the  fact ;  and  that  it 
was  not  until  after  our  Lord  had  permitted  him 
to  “see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  sideff  that  he  would 
believe  in  the  identity  of  his  person. 

Q.  Was  the  proof  which  St.  Thomas  re¬ 
quired  afforded  to  him? 

A.  It  was.  Our  Saviour  appeared  again  to 
*  John,  xi.  16.  f  John  xx.  25. 
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his  disciples,  “ after  eight  days,  when  Thomas 
was  with  them,  and  suddenly  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you”  *  *  * 
“  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  Reach  hither  thy 
finger,  and  behold  my  hands ;  and  reach  hither 
thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing.”  Thus  satisfied, 
with  evidence  so  palpable,  St.  Thomas  “  an¬ 
swered,  and  said  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my 
God!”  And  “  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas, 
because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed; 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed.”  * 

Q.  Where,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
Apostles,  did  St.  Thomas  preach  the  Gospel  ? 

A.  The  province  assigned  to  his  ministry  was 
Parthia,  and  he  exercised  his  apostolical  office 
with  equal  zeal  and  success  among  the  Medes, 
Persians,  Canaanites,  Hircani,  Bactrians,  Ethi¬ 
opians,  and  Indians. J  Among  the  latter  was 
formerly  a  large  sect  of  Christians,  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas, 
because  supposed  to  have  been  converted  by 
that  saint. J 

*  John,  xx.  26  to  29.  t  Encyc.  Metrop. 

X  Brerewood’s  Inquiry,  c.  20. 
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Q.  Where  and  how  is  it  thought  that  St. 
Thomas  suffered  martyrdom  ? 

A.  The  success  which  crowned  the  intrepid 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  this  Apostle  in 
India,  naturally  excited  jealousy  and  alarm 
among  the  Brachmins,  who,  after  haying  for 
some  time  conspired  his  death,  at  length  sur¬ 
prised  him  at  his  devotions,  in  a  solitary  place, 
at  Malapoor,  where  their  hirelings  assailed  him 
with  stones  and  other  missiles,  until  one  of 
them  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  by  piercing 
him  with  a  lance,  A.  D.  73.* 

Q.  What  became  of  his  remains  ? 

A.  They  were  buried  by  some  of  his  attached 
followers  in  a  church  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  erected,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death, 
in  the  city  in  which  he  was  assassinated. 

Q.  Is  not  St.  Thomas’s  festival  a  day  of 
great  importance  in  the  City  of  London? 

A.  It  may  be  appropriately  styled  the  City 
Parliament -Day, — St,  Thomas’s  Day  being  as 
important  to  the  comparatively  little  republic 
of  London,  as  the  day  of  a  General  Election  to 
the  country  at  large.  On  this  day  the  corn- 
raon  councilmen  of  the  different  city  wards  are 
*  Nelson’s  Fasts  and  Festivals, 
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annually  elected,  and  such  wards  as  are  con¬ 
tested  present  a  scene  of  great  bustle  and 
activity. 

Cfmstmas  H ag. 

( December  2&th.) 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  festival? 

A.  To  celebrate — first  by  appropriate  church 
service,  and  afterwards  by  rejoicing — the  Na¬ 
tivity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Q.  What  is  the  literal  signification  of  the 
term  Christmas? 

A.  It  is  compounded  of  Christ  and  Mass, 
and  therefore  signifies  the  mass,  or  festival,  of 
Christ.  The  appellation  Christ,  from  the 
Greek  Kpi'zog  (kristos),  signifies  “  the  Anoint¬ 
ed,”  and  is  synonymous  with  Messiah;  and 
the  addition  mass,  as  applied  to  this  day,  im¬ 
plies  solely  the  festival  celebrated,  in  which 
sense  it  was  used  long  antecedent  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  appropriation  of  the  term  to  the  offices,  or 
public  prayers,  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church. 

Q.  Is  this  festival  of  great  antiquity? 

A.  The  first  traces  of  its  observance  are  to 
be  found  in  the  second  century,  about  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Commodus ;  or  even  some- 
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what  earlier,  if  it  be  true,  as  some  state,  that 
Telesphorus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius,  ordered  divine  service  to  be  cele¬ 
brated,  and  an  angelical  hymn  to  be  sung,  the 
night  before  the  Nativitv  of  our  Saviour.  That 
it  was  kept  before  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great  (the  first  Roman  Emperor  who  was  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity),  we  have  a  melancholy 
proof:  for,  whilst  the  persecution  raged  under 
Dioclesian,  who  then  kept  his  court  at  Nico- 
media,  that  tyrant,  among  other  acts  of  cruelty, 
finding  a  multitude  of  Christians  assembled  to¬ 
gether  to  celebrate  Christ’s  nativity,  com¬ 
manded  the  doors  of  the  church  in  which  they 
were  met  to  be  shut,  and  fire  to  be  put  to  it, 
which  soon  reduced  them  and  the  church  to 
ashes. 

Q.  Is  the  25th  of  December  supposed  to  be 
the  real  day  of  our  Saviour’s  nativity  ? 

A.  The  learned  have  been  much  divided  on 
this  point.  It  has  been  variously  fixed — at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  at  the  Feast  of  Expiation. 
The  first  Christians,  who  were  Hebrews,  so¬ 
lemnized  the  Nativity  on  the  1st  of  January, 
but  on  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
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they  ornamented  their  churches  and  houses 
with  green  houghs,  as  a  memorial  that  Christ 
was  actually  horn  at  that  time* — a  custom 
which  is  still  prevalent  among  Christians  during 
the  season  appropriated  to  the  commemoration 
of  our  Lord’s  nativity.  It  seems  now  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  25th  of  December 
was  not  the  actual  day  of  our  Saviour’s  birth ; 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields/'  that  it  could 
not  have  been  in  the  very  heart  of  winter :  but 
whichever  may  be  the  precise  period  at  which 
the  event  took  place,  no  Christian  can  object  to 
solemnize  it  on  the  day  which  the  church  has 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  especially  as  the 
season  chosen,  be  it  what  it  may,  cannot  involve 
the  credibility  of  the  fact,  or  affect  any  ma¬ 
terial  point,  either  practical  or  devotional. 

Q.  How  was  the  season  of  Christmas  an¬ 
ciently  observed  in  this  country  ? 

A.  The  English,  it  appears,  were  at  a  very 
early  period  remarkable  for  the  festivity  with 
which  they  distinguished  Christmas  Day. 
When  the  devotions  of  the  morning  were  over, 
and  the  day  was  pretty  far  advanced,  it  was 
*  Jenning’s  Jewish  Antiquities. 
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usual  to  light  caudles  of  large  size,  and  to  lay 
upon  the  fire  a  huge  log,  called  a  Yule  log ,  or 
Christmas  block , — a  custom  not  yet  extinct  in 
some  parts  of  England.  Chandlers,  at  this 
season,  used  to  present  Christmas  candles  to 
their  customers, — and  this  custom  is  even  still 
practised  as  a  token  of  kindness  towards  chil¬ 
dren.  Bakers,  also,  made  images  of  paste, 
called  Yule  dough ,  or  Yule  cakes ,  which  they 
presented  to  their  customers.  Many  of  these 
were  in  the  shape  of  small  dolls ,  or  babies ,  and 
were  designed  as  typical  of  the  Advent  of  our 
Lord.  Presents  of  confectionarv,  in  the  form 
of  crosses,  infants,  & c.,  were  also  formerly  fre¬ 
quent  ;  but  these  absurdities  are  now  no  longer 
encouraged.  Puttingham,  a  writer  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  days,  speaking  of  the  manner  of 
keeping  Christmas  in  the  country  about  that 
period,  tells  us  that,  after  supper,  succeeded 
gambols  of  various  sorts;  and  that  sometimes 
the  ’Squire  and  his  family  would  mingle  in  the 
amusements,  or,  retiring  to  the  tapestried  par¬ 
lour,  would  leave  the  hall  to  the  more  boisterous 
mirth  of  his  household. 

“  Then,”  says  he,  “  would  the  blind  harper,  who  sold  his 
fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat,  be  introduced,  either  to  provoke  tha 
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dance,  or  to  rouse  wonder  by  his  minstrelsy;  his  matted 
being  for  the  most  part  stories  of  olden  time — as  the  Tale  of 
Sir  Topas,  Be  vis  of  Southampton,  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Adam  Bell,  and  Clymm  of  the  Clough,  and  other  old  ro¬ 
mances,  or  historical  rhymes,  made  purposely  for  recreation 
of  the  common  people  at  Christmas  dinners  and  bride-ales.” 

At  court,  and  in  distinguished  families,  an 
officer,  under  various  titles,  was  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  revels.  Leland,  speaking  of 
the  court  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D;  1489,  mentions 
an  Abbot  of  Misrule,  who  was  created  for  this 
purpose,  <c  who  made  much  sport,  and  did 
right  well  in  his  office.”  In  Scotland  he  was 
termed  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  but  that  staid 
and  holiday-hating  people  suppressed  the  office 
by  act  of  Parliament,  A.  D.  1555.  Stow  de¬ 
scribes  the  same  officer  as  Lord  of  Misrule, 
and  Master  of  Merry  Disports,  who  belonged 
not  only  to  the  king’s  house,  but  to  that  of 
every  nobleman  of  honour  or  good  worship. 
The  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  each  had 
their  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  strove  which  should 
make  the  rarest  pastime.  His  sway  began  on 
Allhallow  Eve,  and  continued  till  the  morrow 
after  Candlemas  Day.  This  period  was  filled 
up  by  “  fine  and  subtle  disguisings,  masks,  and 
mummeries,  with  playing  at  cards  for  counters, 
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nayles,  and  points,  more  for  pastime  than 
gaine.  Holinshed  mentions  a  gentleman  named 
George  Ferrars,  a  lawyer,  a  poet,  and  an 
historian,  who  supplied  the  office  well  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Edward  VI..  and  who  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  young  king  with  princely  li¬ 
berality.”  That  sort  of  sport,  however,  over 
which  this  mock  monarch  presided,  was  not  for 
the  most  part  of  a  very  refined  nature.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  pastimes— gaming, 
music,  jugglers,  and  jack-puddings,  scrambling 
for  nuts  and  apples,  dancing,  the  hobby-horse, 
hunting  owls  and  squirrels,  the  fool  plouch,  hot 
.  cockles,  a  stick  moving  on  a  pivot  with  an  apple 
at  one  end  and  a  candle  at  the  other,  so  that  he 
who  missed  his  bite  burned  his  nose,  blind- 
man’s-buff,  forfeits,  interludes,  and  mock  plays. 
What  was  called  Mumming,  or  Disguising, 
was  kept  up  for  many  years  after  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  These  sports  extended  even  to 
royalty,  and  were  celebrated  occasionally  with 
great  splendour ;  but  among  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  the  diversion  consisted  in  changing  clothes 
between  men  and  women,  who,  when  dressed 
in  each  other’s  habits,  went  from  one  neigh¬ 
bour’s  house  to  another,  partaking  of  Christmas 
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cheer.  In  the  tract  entitled,  “  Round  about 
our  Coal  Fire,  or  Christmas  Entertainments,” 
written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  it  is  observed 
of  this  amusement 

“  Then  come  mummings,  or  masqueradings,  when  the 
master’s  wardrobe  is  ransacked  for  dresses  of  all  kinds. 
Corks  are  burnt  to  black  the  faces  of  the  fair,  or  make  de- 
puty-mustachios  5  and  every  one  in  the  family,  except  the 
master  himself— yea  sometimes  even  he,  must  be  trans¬ 
formed. ^ 

In  proof  of  the  luxurious  living  at  this  season, 
we  have  the  following  humorous  notice  from 

Stevenson’s  Twelve  Months”  (1661),  under 
the  head  of  “  December  — 

u  Now  capons  and  hens,  besides  turkeys,  geese,  ducks, 
with  beef  and  mutton,  must  all  die; — for  in  twelve  days  a 
multitude  of  people  will  not  be  fed  with  a  little.  Now 
plumbes,  and  spice,  sugar  and  honey,  square  it  among  pies 
and  broth.  Now  a  journeyman  cares  not  a  rush  for  his 
master,  though  he  begs  his  plum-porridge  all  the  twelve 
days.  Now  or  never  must  the  music  be  in  tune,  for  the 
youth  must  dance  and  sing  to  get  them  a-heat,  while  the 
aged  sit  by  the  fire.  The  country  maid  leaves  half  her 
market,  and  must  be  sent  again,  if  she  forgets  a  pack  of 
cards  on  Christmas  Even.  Great  is  the  contention  of  holly 
and  ivy,  whether  master  or  dame  w'eares  the  breeches ;  and, 
if  the  cook  do  not  lack  wit,  he  will  sweetly  lick  his  fingers.” 

Grose,  in  his  “  Worn-out  Characters  of  the 
Last  Age,”  describing  the  little  country-’squire 
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of  about  300/.  a-year,  in  Queen  Anne’s  days, 
says — 

“  He  never  played  at  cards  but  at  Christmas,  when  a  fa¬ 
mily  pack  was  produced  from  the  mantle-piece.  His  chief 
drink,  the  year  round,  was  generally  ale,  except  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  the  5th  of  November,  or  some  other  gala  days,  when  he 
would  make  a  bowl  of  strong  brandy  punch,  garnished  with 

a  toast  and  nutmeg . In  the  corner  of  his  hall,  by 

the  fire-side,  stood  a  large  wooden  two-armed  chair  with  a 
cushion,  and  within  the  chimney-corner  were  a  couple  of 
seats.  Here,  at  Christmas,  he  entertained  his  tenants,  assem¬ 
bled  round  a  glowing  fire,  made  of  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
other  great  logs,  and  told  and  heard  the  traditionary  tales  of 
the  village,  respecting  ghosts  and  witches,  till  fear  made 
them  all  afraid  to  move.  In  the  meantime  the  jorum  of  ale 
was  in  continual  circulation.” 

Our  ancestors  considered  Christmas  in  the 
double  light  of  a  holy  commemoration,  and  a 
cheerful  festival,  and  accordingly  distinguished 
it  by  devotion,  by  vacation  from  business,  by 
merriment,  and  hospitality.  They  seemed  ea¬ 
gerly  bent  to  make  themselves,  and  every  one 
about  them,  happy.  With  what  punctual  zeal 
did  they  wish  one  another  a  merry  Christmas ! 
and  what  an  omission  would  it  have  been 
thought,  to  have  concluded  a  letter  without  the 
compliments  of  the  season !  The  great  hall 
resounded  with  the  tumultuous  joy  of  servants 
and  tenants,  and  the  gambols  they  played  served 
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as  amusement  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion  and 
his  family,  who,  by  encouraging  every  art  con¬ 
ducive  to  mirth  and  entertainment,  endea¬ 
voured  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and 
mitigate  the  influence  of  winter. 

Qs  Were  not  the  Inns  of  Court  particularly 
remarkable  for  their  Christmas  festivities? 

A.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  much  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  lavish  expenditure  on  these 
celebrations,  and  their  Lord  of  Misrule  was 
sometimes  termed  the  Christmas  Prince,  or 
King  of  Christmas.  A  record  of  some  of  these 
revelries  may  be  found  in  Dugdale’s  “  Origines 
Judiciales,”  where  a  grand  Christmas,  kept  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  1562,  the  4th  of  Elizabeth, 
is  curiously  described.  At  this  feast,  Dudley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  presided.  The 
general  form  of  the  grand  Christmasses,  as  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  accounts  of  the  house,  and 
given  also  by  Dugdale,  exhibits  some  curious 
particulars.  On  Christmas  Eve  was  a  banquet 
in  the  hall,  at  which  three  masters  of  the  revels 
were  present.  The  most  ancient  of  these,  after 
dinner  and  supper,  was  to  sing  a  carol,  and  to 
command  other  gentlemen  to  sing  with  him. 
On  each  of  the  nights  before  and  after  supper. 
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were  revels  and  dancing;  and  the  breakfasts  on 
the  following  mornings  were  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial.  They  consisted  of  brawn,  mustard, 
and  malmsey,  and  the  courses  were  all  served 
with  music.  Supper  ended,  the  constable- 
marshal  summoned  his  court  to  dance.  The 
style  and  title  of  all  his  nobles  are  little  fitted 
to  the  refinement  of  modern  ears  ;  but  we  may 
subjoin  a  few,  as  specimens  of  that  which  passed 
for  wit  with  no  less  men  than  Coke  and  Crewe. 
We  read  of  “  Sir  Francis  Flatterer,  of  Fowle- 
burst,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham ;  Sir  Ran¬ 
dle  Rackabite,  of  Rascal  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Rakehelle;  and  of  Sir  Morgan  Mumchance,  of 
Much  Monkery,  in  the  county  of  Mad  Mopery.” 
For  these  sports  on  New  Year's  night,  on  which 
a  play  and  mask  were  enacted,  the  hall  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  scaffolds  for  the  ladies.  In  1594, 
Mr.  Henry  Holmes  was  installed  Monarch  of 
the  Season  bv  the  following  titles  : — Prince  of 
Purpoole,  Archduke  of  Stapulea  and  Bernardia, 
Duke  of  High  and  Nether  Holborn,  Marquis  of 
St.  Giles  and  Tottenham,  Count  Palatine  of 
Bloomsbury  and  Clerkenwell,  Great  Lord  of 
the  Canon  of  Islington,  Kentish  Town,  Pad¬ 
dington,  and  Knightsbridge,  Knight  of  the 
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Most  Heroical  Order  of  the  Helmet,  and  So¬ 
vereign  of  the  Soil.  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  Nor¬ 
folk  gentleman,  who  was  fS  thought  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  all  good  parts,  fit  for  so  great 
a  dignity,  and  was  also  a  very  proper  man  in 
personage,  and  very  active  in  dancing  and  re¬ 
velling.”  There  wras  a  second  Henry,  who 
assumed  the  style  of  Prince  of  Graya  and  Pur- 
pulea,  and  by  this  title  appears  among  the 
subscribers  to  Minshew’s  Dictionary,  1617. 

Q.  What  were  formerly  the  favourite  dishes 
at  this  season  ? 

A.  The  dishes  most  in  vogue  were,  formerly, 
for  breakfast  and  supper  on  Christmas  Eve,  a 
boar’s  head  stuck  with  rosemary,  with  an  apple 
or  an  orange  in  the  mouth,  plum-porridge,  and 
minced  pies.  Eating  the  latter  was  a  test  of 
orthodoxy,  as  the  Jews  conceived  them  to  be 
an  abomination :  they  were  originally  made 
long,  in  imitation  of  the  cretch,  or  manger,  in 
which  our  Lord  was  laid. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  joyous  fes¬ 
tivities  of  this  season  extended  even  to  royalty: 
can  you  name  any  particular  instances  of  Christ¬ 
mas  being  celebrated  by  our  monarchs  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  splendour? 
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A.  It  appears,  from  various  historical  re¬ 
cords,  that  Henry  III.,  in  the  year  1270,  kept 
a  grand  public  Christmas  at  his  palace  of  El- 
tham,  accompanied  by  the  queen,  and  all  the 
great  men  of  the  realm.  Richard  II.,  after 
Westminster  Hall  was  finished,  in  1399,  kept 
a  Royal  Christmas”  in  it,  to  which,  says 
Fabian,  so  many  resorted,  that  there  were  con¬ 
sumed  ever}'  day  nearly  thirty  oxen,  and  three 
hundred  sheep,  besides  vast  quantities  of  fowl 
and  other  provisions.  The  king,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  is  said  to  have  provided  himself  with  a 
robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  covered  with  pearls  and 
gems  worth  3000  marks.  King  Henry  VII. 
also  held  his  Christmas  here,  at  which  he 
feasted  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation.  “  Dis- 
guisings  and  other  sports  were  shewn  at  night 
in  the  hall,  which  was  richly  hung  with  arras, 
and  staged  about  on  both  sides.”  In  addition 
to  the  public  entertainment  given  by  Henry  III. 
at  Eltham,  it  appears  that  many  of  the  joyous 
tf  Christmassings,”  and  other  splendid  festivals 
of  former  days,  were  celebrated  on  the  site 
of  the  famous  palace  at  that  place,  now  le¬ 
velled  with  the  ground.  Lionel,  son  to  Ed¬ 
ward  III.,  being  regent  during  his  father’s 
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absence,  kept  apublic'Christmas  at  this  palace, 
in  1347.  Richard  II.  likewise  kept  his  public 
Christmassings  here  in  1384,  1385,  and  1386. 
The  last-mentioned  year  he  gave  a  sumptuous 
entertainment  to  Leo,  King  of  Armenia,  on 
whom  he  likewise  bestowed  a  handsome  sum 
of  money,  and  1000/.  for  life.  Henry  IV.  kept 
his  Christmas  at  Eltham  in  1405,  at  which  time 
the  Duke  of  York  was  accused  of  an  intention 
of  breaking  into  the  palace,  by  scaling  the 
walls,  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  the  king. 
He  kept  his  Christmas  here  again  in  1409  and 
1412,  and  was  residing  at  the  same  place,  when 
seized  with  the  sickness  which  occasioned  his 
death.  Henry  V.  kept  his  Christmas  here,  in 
1414,  as  did  his  successor,  with  much  splen¬ 
dour,  in  1429.  Edward  IV.  repaired  this  pa¬ 
lace  at  great  expense  ;  and,  in  1483,  kept  his 
Christmas  here  with  most  maanificent  enter- 
tainment,  during  which  he  daily  fed  two  thou¬ 
sand  persons.  Henry  VIII.  kept  his  Whitsun¬ 
tide  here  in  1515,  and  his  Christmas  in  1526; 
the  latter  with  but  few  attendants,  on  account 
of  the  plague  ;  it  was,  therefore,  called  the  still 
Christmas. 
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Q.  How  is  Christmas  now  observed  in  this 
country  ? 

A.  Although  no  longer  distinguised  by  the 
fervid  hospitality  which  marked  its  recurrence 
among  our  forefathers,  yet  Christmas  is  still 
regarded  as  a  season  of  festivity  and  social  in¬ 
tercourse,  which  affords  opportunity  to  the 
higher  classes  to  diffuse  happiness  among  their 
poorer  neighbours, — cements  family  connexions 
by  annual  meetings, — and  serves  to  break  the 
dreariness  of  a  long  winter.  Christmas  meet¬ 
ings  among  the  middle  ranks  in  the  metropolis 
are  now  chiefly  confined  to  family  parties, 
which  may  be  characterized  as  happy,  though 
not  so  jovial ,  as  they  were  wont  to  be ;  but  in 
country  places,  and  among  the  working  classes 
in  town  and  country,  much  more  of  the  olden 
merriment  may  be  recognized.  It  is  still  the 
practice  for  most  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  possess  estates  in  the  country,  to  repair  at 
Christmas  to  their  country  seats,  and  contribute 
by  their  presence  and  liberality  to  the  festivities 
of  the  season.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  in  the  Christmas  week,  gives  an  annual 
dinner  of  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  in  the 
painted  hall  at  Chatsworth,  to  two  hundred 
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poor  children  from  the  adjacent  villages.  Many 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  diffuse  happiness 
and  comfort  around  their  mansions  at  this 
season,  after  the  same  noble  example ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  long  ere  so 
laudable  and  politic  a  custom  be  abandoned. 

Q.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
term  Christmas  boxes,  as  applied  to  the  dona¬ 
tions  solicited  at  this  season  ? 

A.  It  appears  that  it  was  anciently  a  custom 
to  carry  a  box  about  from  door  to  door  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  little  presents  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Gay,  in  his  ee  Trivia  ”  mentions  this 
practice  in  the  following  lines  : 

“  When  time  comes  round,  a  Christmas  box  they  bear, 

And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year.” 

The  origin  of  Christmas  boxes  is  thus  accounted 
for  in  an  old  periodical,  entitled  “  The  Athenian 
Oracle 

ee  Among  other  practices  of  the  monks,  it 
was  formerly  customary  to  offer  masses  for  the 
safety  of  all  ships  that  undertook  long  voyages. 
A  box  was  appropriated  to  each  ship,  and 
kept  in  the  custody  of  the  priest.  Into  this 
box,  money,  or  other  valuables  might  be  put, 
to  secure  efficacy  to  the  prayers  of  the  church. 
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These  boxes  were  opened  at  Christmas,  and 
thence  were  called  Christmas  boxes,  which 
readily  came  to  be  understood  as  the  title  also 
of  the  presents  themselves  ;  and  that  no  per¬ 
son,  however  poor,  might  neglect  these  obla¬ 
tions,  the  indigent  were  encouraged  to  beg  of 
their  richer  neighbours  box  money,  or,  in 
other  words,  money  to  enable  them  to  supply 
the  priest’s  box’’  Hence  the  custom  of  box¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  termed,  still  in  practice  in  all  parts 
of  England,  and  probably  with  as  much  eager¬ 
ness  as  ever,  as  the  following  amusing  notifica¬ 
tions  from  the  Dustmen  and  Waits  of  Penton- 
ville  (delivered  Christmas,  1830),  may  serve 
partly  to  testify : — 


HARP  WAITS. 

u  To  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  residing  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Pentonville. 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — With  sensible  recollection 
of  by-gone  Patronage,  your  ‘Wandering  Melodists  and 
Christmas  Waits’  beg  to  offer  their  best  compliments  on 
the  approaching  festival.  The  band  on  this  occasion,  as 
hitherto,  has  been  select,  and  trusts  to  merit  that  liberal 
diffusion  of  your  favours,  which  has  enlivened  their  homes 
and  cheered  their  hearts  for  a  series  of  years.  We  trust 
our  sprightly  notes  of  melody,  awaking  sweet  Echo  on  the 
dull  Ear  of  Night,  has  stolen  on  your  gentle  slumbers,  and 
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again  lulled  you  to  repose  with  the  soothing  candanza  of 
the  Lullaby. 

James  Putnam  .  Violin  .  No,  1,  Bagnigge  Place. 

Joseph  Perry  .  Harp  .  No.  26,  Duke  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

“  Having  redeemed  our  pledge,  we  shall  have  the  honour 
of  paying  our  personal  respects  in  the  holiday  week. 

“  CAUTION. 

“  In  respectfully  taking  our  leave,  we  beg  to  caution 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  against  being  imposed  upon,  by  a 
set  of  men  who  go  about  collecting,  but  have  never  played. 
To  prevent  such  imposition,  we  beg  to  say,  that  when  we 
call,  we  will  produce  the  harp  with  which  we  have  per¬ 
formed  our  duty. 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  humbly  entreat  you  not  to 
give  your  donation  till  the  harp  is  produced.” 


ST.  JAMES’S  CLERKENWELL,  PENTONVILLE. 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We,  the  constant  Dust¬ 
men  of  this  Parish,  make  humble  application  to  you  for  a 
Christmas  Box,  which  you  are  usually  so  kind  as  to  give, 
and  to  prevent  imposition  on  you  and  fraud  on  us,  which 
is  frequently  attempted  by  giving  bills  similar  to  the  one 
now  presented,  we  humbly  hope  you  will  not  give  your 
bounty  to  any  who  cannot  produce  a  snuff-box  with  the 
heads  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  King  of  Prussia,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  Marshal  Blucher,  engraved  thereon. 


Signed 


“  William  Wiltshire. 
“  Thomas  Mason. 


“  No  connexion  with  the  Scavengers.” 
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Q.  How  is  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  cele¬ 
brated  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  ? 

A.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews,  in  his  ((  Diary 
of  an  Invalid,”  1820,  affords  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  this 
season  at  Rome:  — 

“  Christmas  Dai/. — A  grand  ceremony  in  the  church  of 
St.  Maria  Maggiore,  where  mass  was  performed  before  the 
pope  and  the  cardinals.  The  night  preceding  this  day  of 
Christian  rejoicing,  is  passed  in  the  exercises  of  religion. 
Every  thing  is  in  motion ;  processions  of  priests,  and  pil¬ 
grims,  and  women,  fill  the  churches ;  all  the  world  of  fash¬ 
ion  follows  in  the  same  track ;  and  the  peasantry  from  the 
country,  arrayed  in  their  holiday  clothing,  which,  among 
the  women  particularly,  is  very  showy  and  splendid,  with 
much  of  scarlet  and  gold,  flock  into  Rome,  and  the  churches, 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  are  crowded  to  excess  during  the 
whole  of  the  night.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether 
these  midnight  meetings  are  not  often  perverted  to  less  holy 
purposes  5  but  the  great  majority  of  those  who  attend  seem 
to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  devo¬ 
tion. 

“  Some  show  of  the  kind  is  prepared  at  all  the  churches, 
and  the  people  flock  from  one  to  the  other,  to  gaze  and  ad¬ 
mire,  and  leave  their  Christmas  offerings.  The  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  attractive  spectacle  is  at  the  Araceli  Church,  for  the 
Bambino  *  there  is  the  production  of  a  miracle,  and  is  said 

*  The  bambino  here  spoken  of,  is  a  waxen  figure,  intended 
to  represent  our  Saviour  in  infancy.  The  fair  authoress  of  the 
u  Diary  of  an  Ennuy6ef  states  that,  so  late  as  the  year  1826, 
at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  Rome,  it  was  given  out  that  ‘‘the 
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to  have  been  dropped  from  heaven.  Part  of  the  church  is 
fitted  up  like  a  theatre,  with  canvass  figures  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Shepherds,  the  Wise  Men,  the  Ox,  and  the  Ass;  all 
carefully  painted  with  due  attention  to  stage  effect.  The 
miraculous  Bambino,  splendidly  accoutred,  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  which  is  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
offerings  of  fruit  and  nosegays  appear  in  great  profusion/7 


£>t.  Sbtepjjen. 

( December  2 6th.) 

Q.  What  festival  doth  the  church  celebrate 
this  day? 

A.  That  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  or 
witness,  of  the  New  Testament. 

Q.  Have  we  any  account  of  the  birth,  or 
kindred,  of  this  holy  man  ? 

A.  The  Scriptures  do  not  afford  us  any  ac¬ 
count  of  either  ;  nor  is  anything  certain  known 
of  his  genealogy,  except  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
which  he  himself  acknowledged  in  his  addresses 
to  the  people. 


real  manger  which  had  received  our  Saviour  at  his  birth  was 
deposited  in  the  church  :  and  this  inestimable  relic  was  to  be 
displayed  to  the  eyes  of  the  devout ;  and,  with  a  waxen  figure 
laid  within  it  (called  there  il  Bambino),  was  to  be  carried  in 
procession  round  the  church,  with  pomp,  with  music,  aud  with 
triumphing.” 
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Q.  What  account  have  we  of  St.  Stephen’s 
life  and  martyrdom  ? 

A.  To  instruct  the  multitude  in  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Christianity,  was  the  office  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  ;  who,  among  the  regulations  for  the  good 
of  the  infant  church,  established  a  public  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  St.  Stephen  was 
appointed  one  of  the  seven  deacons  to  admi¬ 
nister  this  fund,  and  to  preach  and  baptize.  In 
this  office  the  number  of  his  followers  aug¬ 
mented,  and  among  them  were  many  of  the 
Jewish  priests,  who  had  before  been  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
The  zeal  and  activity  of  St.  Stephen  soon  ex¬ 
cited  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  who  deputed  five 
of  their  most  learned  doctors  to  controvert  his 
arguments.  St.  Stephen,  how’ever,  defended 
his  doctrines  with  such  strength  of  reasoning, 
that  he  silenced  his  opponents.  They  there¬ 
upon  accused  him  of  blasphemy  against  God, 
the  Holy  Temple,  and  the  Law ;  to  prove 
which,  before  the  Sanhedrim,*  they  produced 

*  The  Sanhedrim  was  the  highest  court  of  judicature,  or 
supreme  council,  of  the  Jews,  and  consisted  of  the  High 
Priest  and  seventy  seniors  or  elders.  In  this  court  were  de¬ 
cided  all  ecclesiastical  matters  of  importance, — as  those  con¬ 
cerning  true  and  false  prophets,  differences  between  tribe 
and  tribe,  &c. 
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suborned  witnesses.  Here  St.  Stephen  again 
defended  his  principles  with  inflexible  firmness, 
and  upbraided  the  Jews  with  having  murdered 
the  Messiah,  as  their  forefathers  had  before 
persecuted  and  slain  the  prophets.*  Stung 
by  these  reproaches,  his  accusers  became  tu¬ 
multuous  ;  they  dragged  him  from  the  assem¬ 
bly,  and  “  hastening  beyond  the  city,  stoned 
him  to  death”  A.  D.  33,  34. 


§bt.  tf)t  IHmngdfst. 

[December  21th.) 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  the  birth  and 
kindred  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist? 

A.  That  he  was  born  in  Galilee,  the  son  of 
Zebedee  and  Salome,  and  younger  brother  to 
St.  James,  with  whom  he  was  brought  up  to  the 
trade  of  fishing,  and  with  whom  he  was  called 
to  be  a  disciple  of  our  Saviour. 

Q.  By  what  title  is  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
particularly  distinguished  ? 

A.  By  the  title  of  the  “  Beloved  disciple 
St.  John  was  not  only  one  of  the  three  disci¬ 
ples  who  were  admitted  into  the  most  private 

*  See  Acts,  chap,  vii. 
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passages  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  but  it  was  he 
who  sat  next  to  our  Lord,  and  who  66  leaned  on 
his  bosom,”  at  the  Last  Supper ;  it  was  he  to 
whom  the  explanation  was  given  as  to  which  of 
the  Apostles  should  betray  his  master,*  and  to 
whom  our  Lord  committed  the  care  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  during  his  last  agonies  upon  the  cross,  f 

Q.  Where  did  St.  John  exercise  his  aposto¬ 
lical  office  ? 

A.  It  is  thought  probable  that  he  remained 
in  Judea  until  after  the  death  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  happened  about  fifteen  years  after 
our  Lord’s  Ascension.  Eusebius  informs  us 
that  the  province  allotted  to  St.  John  was  Asia, 
and  it  was  to  the  seven  churches  of  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Laodicea,  all  of  which  were  founded 
by  him,  that  he  addressed  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tions.  It  is  supposed  that  he  also  preached  in 
other  parts  of  the  East. 

Q.  What  other  events  of  this  great  Apostle’s 
life  have  been  recorded? 

A.  While  he  was  in  Asia,  he  was  represented 
to  the  Roman  emperor  Domitian  as  an  asserter 
of  atheism  and  impiety;  in  consequence  of 
*  John  xiii.  23,  24.  f  John  xix.  26,  27. 
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which  the  pro-consul  of  Asia  sent  him  bound  to 
Rome,  at  the  emperor’s  command.  Here  he  was 
cast  into  a  caldron  of  oil  set  on  fire,  from  which, 
however,  he  escaped  without  injury,  and  was 
afterwards  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos, 
where  he  remained  several  years,  instructing 
the  inhabitants  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Q.  Did  St.  John  die  in  banishment  ? 

A.  No:  the  emperor  Nerva  having  revoked 
the  edicts  of  his  predecessor,  St.  John  returned 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  expired  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-four,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Trajan. 

Q.  What  writings  did  this  Apostle  leave  be¬ 
hind  him? 

A.  H  is  Gospel ,  three  Epistles,  and  his  Book 
of  Revelations,  the  last  of  which  he  wrote  while 
in  exile  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos. 


Innocents. 

(. December  28 th.) 

Q.  Wiiat  is  the  design  of  this  festival  ? 

A.  To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  by  or¬ 
der  of  Herod,  King  of  Judea,  who  “  sent 
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forth  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in 
Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from 
two  years  old  and  under,”  *  hoping  to  include 
the  infant  Messiah  in  this  indiscriminate  mas¬ 
sacre. 

Q.  How  did  our  Saviour  escape  this  bloody 
design  ? 

A.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Jo¬ 
seph  in  a  dream,  and,  warning  him  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Herod,  ordered  him  to  arise  and  se¬ 
cure  the  holy  child  Jesus  and  his  mother  by  a 
flight  into  Egypt. f  This  Joseph  immediately 
obeyed. 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  the  number  of 
children  destroyed  by  order  of  Herod  ? 

A.  There  is  not  any  enumeration  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  infants  who  perished  in  the 
massacre,  but  the  Greek  Church  in  their  calen¬ 
dar,  and  the  Abyssines  of  Ethiopia  in  their  li¬ 
turgy,  commemorate  the  slaughter  of  fourteen 
thousand. 


9 


B 


*  Mott.  ii.  ]6. 


t  Matt.  ii.  13,  15. 
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3bt  Jodteter. 

{December  31s£.) 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  St.  Silvester? 

A.  Of  the  genuine  history  of  this  Saint,  no¬ 
thing  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  except 
that,  in  the  year  314,  he  had  acquired  so  high 
a  character  among  the  Christians,  that,  patron¬ 
ized  by  Pope  Marcellinus,  he  was  selected  as  a 
fit  person  to  succeed  to  the  pontificate,  then 
vacant  by  the  decease  of  Melchiades ;  an  office 
which  he  filled  with  exemplary  wisdom  and 
piety  until  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
31st  of  December,  A.  D.  335. 
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COMMON  NOTES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1831. 


Lunar  Cycle,  or  Golden 


Number  .  .  8 

Epact  .  .  17 

Dominical  Letter  .  B 

Cycle  of  the  Sun  .  20 

Epiphany  .  Jan.  6 

Sundays  after  Epiphany  (three) 
Number  of  Direction  13 


SEPTUAGESiMASunday,  Jan.  30 


Lent  begins  .  Feb.  16 
Easter-Day  .  April  3 
Rogation  Sunday  May  8 

Ascension-Day  .  May  12 

Whit-Sunday  .  May  22 

T rinity-Sunda  y  May  29 

Sundays  after  Trinity 

( twenty-five) 
Advent-Sunda y  Nov.  27 


RULES 

TO  KNOW  WHEN  THE  MOVEABLE  FEASTS  AND  HOLIDAYS  BEGIN* 

Easter  Day,  on  which  the  rest  depend,  is  always  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  which  happens  next  after  the 
vne-and-twentieth  clay  of  March,  And  if  the  full  moon  happens 
upon  a  Sunday,  Easter  Day  is  the  Sunday  after.  Advent-Sunday 
is  always  the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew,  whe¬ 
ther  before  or  after. 

Rogation  Sunday'}  C  Five  Weeks  A 
Ascension-Day  .  7  Forty  Days  f  after 

Whit-Sunday  (  1S  Seven  Weeks  Easier. 

Trinity -Sunday  j  v.  Eight  Weeks  J 

A  TABLE 

OF  ALL  THE  FEASTS  OBSERVED  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

All  Sundays  in  the  Year. 

The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Epiphany. 

The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

St.  Matthias  the  Apostle. 

The  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

St.  Mark  the  Evangelist. 

St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  the  Apostles. 

The  Ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

St.  Barnabas. 

The  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

St.  Peter  the  Apostle. 
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St.  James  the  Apostle. 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle. 

St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist. 

St.  Michael  and  all  Angels. 

St.  Luke  the  Evangelist. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  the  Apostles. 

All  Saints. 

St.  Andrew  the  Apostle. 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle. 

The  Nativity  of  our  Lord. 

St.  Stephen  the  Martyr. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

The  Holy  Innocents. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter-Week. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun-Week. 

A  TABLE 

OF  THE  VIGILS,  FASTS,  AND  DAYS  OF  ABSTINENCE. 

The  Nativity  of  our  Lord. 

The  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Easter-Day. 

Ascension-Day. 

Pentecost. 

St.  Matthias. 

St.  John  the  Baptist. 

St.  Peter. 

St.  James. 

St.  Bartholomew. 

St.  Matthew. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude. 

St.  Andrew. 

St.  Thomas. 

All  Saints. 

Note. — If  any  of  these  fast-days  fall  upon  a  Monday,  then 
the  Vigil,  or  Fast-day,  shall  be  kept  upon  the  Saturday,  and 
not  upon  the  Sunday  next  before  it. 

Days  of  Fasting  and  Abstinence. 

I.  The  Forty  Days  of  Lent. 

II.  The  Ember  Days  at  the  four  Seasons. 

III.  The  three  Rogation  Days,  being  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 

and  Wednesday,  before  Holy  Thursday. 

IV.  All  the  Fridays  in  the  Year,  except  Christmas-Day. 
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CALENDARIUM  110MANUM, 

THE  ROMAN  CALENDAR. 


Martins. 

Mains. 

Julius. 

October. 

JanuarinS. 

Augustus. 

December. 

Aprilis. 

Junius. 

September. 

November. 

Februarius. 

1 

Calendae. 

Calendas. 

Calendae. 

Calendae. 

2 

6 

4 

4 

4 

o 

O 

5 

3 

3 

o 

O 

4 

4 

Prid.  Nonas. 

Prid.  Nonas. 

Prid.  Nonas. 

b* 

O 

3 

Nonae. 

Nonae. 

Nonae. 

6 

Prid.  Nonas. 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Nonae. 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 

7 

5 

5 

5 

10 

6 

4 

4 

4 

11 

5 

3 

3 

o 

O 

12 

4 

Prid.  Idus. 

Prid.  Idus. 

Prid.  Idus. 

13 

3 

Idus. 

Idus. 

Idus. 

14 

Prid.  Idus. 

19 

18 

16 

15 

Idus. 

18 

17 

15 

16 

17 

17 

16 

14 

17 

16 

16 

15 

13 

18 

15 

15 

14 

12 

19 

14 

14 

13 

11 

23 

13 

13 

12 

10 

21 

12 

12 

11 

9 

22 

11 

11 

10 

8 

23 

10 

10 

9 

7 

24 

9 

9 

8 

6 

25 

8 

8 

7 

5 

26 

7 

7 

6 

4 

27 

6 

6 

5 

o> 

28 

5 

5 

4 

Prid.  Calen. 

29 

4 

4 

3 

30 

31 

o 

O 

Prid.  Calen. 

o 

O 

Prid.  Calen. 

Prid.  Calen. 

Note. — Every  Leap-Year  (called,  in  Latin,  Bissextilis ),  in 
which  February  has  twenty-nine  days,  both  the  24th  and  25th 
days  oi  that  month  are  written — sexto  die  ante  Calendas  Martins . 
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GENERAL  EQUATION  TABLE. 


The  following  Equation  Table,  adapted  to  the  secondyear  after 
every  Leap-year,  and  thereby  taking  the  medium,  shows,  to 
the  nearest  full  minute,  how  much  a  clock  should  be  faster 
or  slower  than  an  accurate  sun-dial  :  viz. — 


January  .  1 

3 
5 

7 
10 
12 
15 
18 
21 
25 
31 

February  ....  6 

21 

27 

March .  4 

8 
12 
15 

19 

22 

25 

28 

April .  1 

4 
7 


11 

15 

19 

24 

30 

May  . . . . 

29 

June . 

10 

15 

20 

24 

29 

July . 

11 

26 

Equation 

in 

Minutes. 

4- 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

6 

12 

s 

13 

O) 

14 

43 

15 

G 

14 

43 

13 

12 

a? 

CO 

11 

10 

9 

O 

8 

O 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0  J 

1] 

et 

2 

3 

£ 

O 

4 

3 

L  ~ 

r  ^ 

0 

2 

A 

1 

O 

oJ 

n 

s 

2 

CO 

3 

4 

4 

5 

0 

ii 

5 

August .  10 

15 

20 

24 

28 

31 

September...,  3 
6 
y 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

13 

October .  3 

6 

10 

14 

19 

27 

November..  .  8 

15 

20 
24 

27 
30 

December....  2 
5 
7 
9 
11 
13 
15 
18 
20 
22 
24 
20 

28 
30 


Equation 

in 

Minutes. 


5-,  u 

4]  a 

^  I  c o 

3  *  <2 
2 

1 


oJ 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 


o 


ll^u 

.-.two 

2  >0  £ 

3  J 


O  <2 
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A  TABLE  OF  EQUATION  OF  TIME,  FOR  1831. 

Note . — fa.  clock  too  fast ;  that  is,  your  clock,  to  be  set  right,  must  be 
so  much  faster  than  the  sun-dial. — si.  clock  too  slow;  that  is,  your  clock 
must  be  so  much  slower  than  the  sun-dial. 


D 

•  January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

J 

S' 

fa.  42 

'  13' fa.  53 

12' fa.  43 

'  4 

'fa.  7 

1  2 

si.  6 

"  2' 

si.  39" 

4 

38 

14 

7 

12 

18 

o 

O 

31 

O 

O 

15 

2 

21 

£ 

5 

33 

14 

19 

11 

52 

2 

55 

o 

O 

27 

2 

As 

1 

7 

6 

26 

14 

27 

11 

23 

2 

20 

<r> 

O 

37 

1 

40 

9 

7 

17 

14 

32 

10 

54 

1 

46 

o 

O 

45 

1 

17 

11 

8 

6 

14 

34 

10 

23 

1 

12 

O 

o 

52 

0 

54 

13 

8 

53 

14 

33 

9 

50 

0 

40 

3 

54 

0 

29 

15 

9 

38 

14 

29 

9 

17 

0 

10 

cy 

o 

55 

0 

4 

17 

10 

19 

14 

22 

8 

43 

0  si.  20 

o 

o 

54 

0  fa.  21 

19 

10 

58 

14 

12 

8 

7 

0 

48 

o 

o 

51 

0 

47 

21 

11 

34 

13 

59 

7 

31 

1 

14 

cr> 

o 

45 

1 

13 

23 

12 

6 

13 

44 

6 

54 

1 

39 

o 

o 

38 

1 

38 

25 

12 

36 

13 

26 

6 

17 

2 

2 

o 

o 

28 

2 

4 

27 

lo 

2 

13 

5 

5 

40 

2 

23 

3 

16 

2 

29 

29 

lo 

24 

—  — 

— 

5 

2 

2 

40 

O 

cy 

O 

2 

54 

31 

lo 

44 

-  - 

- 

4 

25 

- 

-  - 

2 

47 

D. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

1 

S'  fa.  17" 

6' fa 

.  1" 

0'  sJ 

.  0 

10' si.  9" 

16' 

si.  15" 

10's 

.55" 

o 

O 

o 

O 

40 

5 

54 

0 

37 

10 

47 

16 

17 

10 

9 

5 

4 

2 

5 

44 

1 

15 

11 

23 

16 

15 

9 

20 

7 

4 

23 

5 

32 

1 

55 

12 

58 

16 

10 

8 

29 

9 

4 

43 

5 

18 

2 

35 

12 

31 

16 

2 

7 

36 

11 

5 

0 

5 

1 

o 

O 

16 

13 

o 

O 

15 

50 

6 

42 

13 

5 

16 

4 

42 

o 

O 

58 

13 

33 

15 

35 

5 

46 

15 

5 

30 

4 

20 

4 

39 

14 

0 

15 

17 

4 

48 

17 

5 

42 

3 

57 

5 

22 

14 

26 

14 

56 

o 

O 

50 

19 

5 

52 

cy 

o 

31 

6 

4 

14 

50 

14 

31 

2 

51 

21 

6 

0 

3 

o 

O 

6 

46 

15 

11 

14 

o 

O 

1 

51 

23 

6 

5 

2 

34 

7 

28 

15 

29 

13 

31 

0 

52 

25 

6 

9 

2 

2 

8 

10 

L5 

44 

12 

57 

0  fa. 

8 

27 

6 

9 

1 

30 

8 

51 

15 

57 

L2 

19 

1 

8 

29 

6 

8 

0 

55 

9 

30 

L6 

7  '] 

11 

38 

2 

7 

31 

6 

4 

0 

19 

-  - 

16 

13  |- 

-  - 

3 

6 

How  to  set  a  clock  or  watch  by  this  table: — For  example,  January  the 
1st,  I  find,  by  looking  into  the  table,  that  a  clock  to  be  right  must  be  three 
minutes  42  seconds  faster  than  a  sun-dial ;  therefore  I  set  it  so  much  faster 
accordingly.  And  so  of  the  rest.  Twelve  o’clock  is  the  best  time  to  set 
a  clock  or  watch  by  a  dial. 

Note. — A  sun-dial  shows  solar  or  apparent  time;  but  a  clock,  &c.  should 
be  set  to  equal  or  mean  time,  as  the  table  directs,  to  go  truly. 
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A  PERPETUAL  ALMANAC, 

FOR  FINDING  THE  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Years.  Sundays. 


A 

G 

F 

El 

D 

C 

B 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

2 

10 

17 

24 

31 

4 

11 

18 

25 

5 

12 

19 

26 

6 

13 

io 

27 

7 

14 

21 

28 

January,  October. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Mav. 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

20 

27 

22 

23 

24 

25 

August. 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Feb.  March,  Nov. 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

32 

cT> 

oo 

34 

35 

36 

June. 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

E 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

Septem.  Decem. 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

F 

43 

44 

45 

19 

47 1 

April,  July. 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

L 

G 

Under  the  word  years  find  the  year,  above  which  is  the  Do¬ 
minical  Letter  for  that  year.  Then  against  the  month,  in  the 
other  table,  find  the  same  letter;  over  which  are  placed  the 
days  of  the  month  for  every  Sunday  of  that  month.  Each  blank 
space  shows  the  year  following  to  be  Leap-Year, 

N.B,  In  every  Leap-Year,  for  January  and  February,  use 
the  letter  above  the  blank  space  before  that  year;  and  for  the 
other  months,  use  the  letter  belonging  to  the  respective  year. 
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INDEX 


A. 

Page 

Accession  of  King  William  the 
Fourth  .  .  .  121 

Adelaide,  Queen,  her  Birthday  154 

- Memoir  of  .  154 

Advent,  meaning  of  the  term  .  244 

-  Sunday  .  .  .  243 

Agatha,  St.,  her  Legend  .  35 
Agnes,  St.,  her  Legend  .  21 
Alban,  St.,  his  Legend  .  113 

Ale,  as  in  Church-Ale,  what  it 
signifies  .  .  .  101 

All  Saints  ....  217 
All  Souls  .  .  .  218 

Almanac,  a  Perpetual  .  .  284 

Alphege,  St.,  his  Legend  .  65 
Ambrose,  St.,  his  Legend  .  63 
Andrew,  St.,  the  Apostle  .  245 
Ann,  or  Anna,  St.  .  .  150 

Annunciation,  or  Lady-Day  .  56 
Apostle,  etymology  and  signi¬ 
fication  of  .  .45 

Areopagite,  the  meaning  of 
that  term  ....  207 
Arianism  explained  .  .  67 

Ascension-Day  .  .  .89 

Ash  Wednesday,  or  first  day 
of  Lent  ...  .39 

- - why  so  called  40 

Assumption,  the  .  .  .  158 

Augustine,  St.,  of  Hippo,  his 
Legend  .  .  .  .177 

Austin,  or  Augustin,  St.,  his 
History  .  .  .  .102 

B. 

Barnabas,  St.,  the  Apostle  .  112 
Bartholomew,  St.,  the  Apostle  175 
Becket,  Thomas  a,  his  history  136 
Bede,  Venerable  .  .  .  104 

Benedict,  St., his  History  .  54 

Benedictine  Monks,  the  Order 
of  .  .  .  .  55 

Blase,  or  Blaze,  Bishop,  his 
Legend  .  .34 

Boniface,  St.,  his  Legend  .111 
Boxing-Day  at  Christmas  .  269 


Page 

Britius,  St.,  his  Legend  .  .  233 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  why  so 


called 

.  237 

C. 

Cambi  idge  Terms 

.  20 

Candlemas  Day 

.  32 

Catherine,  St.,  her  Legend 

.  241 

Cecilia,  St.,  her  Legend 

-  237 

■ - why  esteemed  the 

Patroness  of  Music  .  .  239 

Chad,  St.,  his  Legend  .  .  48 

Charles,  King,  the  Martyr  .  27 

— ■ - ,  Account  of  his  Ex¬ 
ecution  .  .  .  .  28 

- ,  Second,  Restoration  107 

Chartreuse,  the  Grand  .  .  234 

Christmas-Day  .  .  .  254 

Christmas,  its  etymology  and 
signification  .  .  .  254 

- - how  anciently  ob¬ 
served  in  England  .  .  256 

- - ce¬ 
lebrated  in  the  Inns  of  Court  262 

- - the  favourite  dishes 

at  .  264 

- how  formerly  ob¬ 
served  by  Royalty  .  .  265 

- kept  by  many  Eng¬ 
lish  kings  at  Ellham  .  .  265 

- how  now  observed  267 

- how  still  observed 

at  Rome  .  .  .  .271 

- Boxes,  the  origin 

&c.  of  .  .  .  268 

Circumcision  of  our  Lord  .  1 

- ,  that  rite  .  .  1 

Clement,  St.,  his  Life  .  .  239 

Conception  of  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  . 248 

Confessor,  meaning  of  the  term  210 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  .  23 
Corpus  Christi  Day  .  .  110 

Crispin,  St.,  and  St.  Crispia- 

nus . 215 

Cross  Buns  on  Good-Friday  .  59 
Cross  Quarter-Days  .  .151 

Cyprian,  St.,  his  Legend  .  199 
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INDEX 


D. 

Page 

David,  St.,  his  Legend  .  46 

David’s  Day,  Custom  of  the 
Welsh  on  .  .47 

Denys,  or  Dionysius,  St.  .  247 

Dog-Days,  the  .  .  .  134 
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